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THE MECHANISM OF CATION EXCHANGE IN THE MONTMORIL- 
LONITE-BEIDELLITE-NONTRONITE TYPE* OF 
CLAY MINERALS* 

J E. GIESEKING* 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
Received fur publication June 17, 1^38 

Cation exchange in cla\s has long been considered as a surface phenomenon 
of the finer clay particles. Ktlley and Jenny (13) have expressed the belief 
that the cation exchange power of the natural bentonites is due to exposed OH 
groups of the crystal lattice. In 1933 Hofmann, Endell, and Wilm (10) 
reported that bentonite and related clays, upon the adsorption of water and 
other polar compounds, exhibit a reversible, one dimensional, inner crystalline 
swelling, resulting in a variable spacing between the (001) planes of the mont- 
moiillonite crystals. Hofmann and his associates have pictured the crystal 
structure of montmorillonite and the variable spacing within w^hich water may 
be adsorbed as shown in figure 1. Nontronite, according to Gruner (7), also 
gives (001) spacings which vary with the water content of its crystals. Other 
substances reported to exhibit this same type of swelling are: graphite oxide, 
rofiorted by Hofmann and Frenzel (12), and basic cobalt sulfate, reported by 
Feitknecht and Fischer (5). 

Hofmann and Bilke (8) found the maximum swelling, or variation in the 
(001) spacing, of Na-montmorillonite to be much greater than that of H- and 
Ca-montmorillonite. This is cited as evidence that a portion of the exchange¬ 
able cations are held within the variable spacing of the crystal lattice. In 
addition to this, they suggest that broken bonds resulting from broken lattices 
(fig. 2) play a rdle in cation exchange. In another paper Hofmann, Endell, 
and Bilke (9) express the opinion that the exchangeable bases are not held 
within the variable spacing but are held entirely on the outer surface of the 
montmorillonite crystal. 

According to Marshall (15) negative charges within the variable spacing 
arise from the partial subhdtations of magnesium (two jwsitive charges) for 
aluminum (three positive charges) in montmorillonite, and from the partial 
substitution of aluminum (three positive charges) for silicon (four positive 

' In this discussion, those minerals having a variable (001) spacing with varying water 
contents are considered »s belonging to this group. 

* Contribution from the division of soil physics, department of agronomy, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Published with the approval of the director of the experiment 
station. 

* Associate in soil physics 
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charges) in beidellite. Larsen and Steiger (14) have shown the existence of a 
complete isomorphous series of minerals formed by various degrees of substitu¬ 
tion of ferric iron for aluminum in beidellite. In this series AI2O3 • 3Si02 • WH2O 
corresponds to beidellite at one end of the series, and Fe 203 - 3 Si 02 »H 20 
corresponds to nontronite at the other end. Since iron and aluminum have the 
same valence, no change in the charge on the lattice should result from this 
substitution 

Correns and Mehmel (4) obtained different values for the index of refraction 
of montmorillonite when different liquids were used for immersion. In 
working with minerals from soil clays, Van Baren (1) found that immersion 
liquids containing organic amino compounds gave high indexes of refraction. 



Fic. 1 Fig 2 

Kio 1 C'rvstal Structure of Montmorillonitf Showing the Variable (001) Spacing 

Along the c Axis 

Reproduced from Hofmann and Bilke (8) 


Fig 2 Broken Bonds Resulting from the Breaking of a Silicon-Oxygen Plank of a 

Clay Crystal 

Reproduced from Hofmann and Bilke (8) 


During the investigation of various cations in base exchange reactions with 
Putnam clay, (lieseking and Jenny ( 6 ) found methylene blue to be very effec¬ 
tive in replacing adsorbed cations. These results suggested the possibility of 
using large substituted ammonium ions of the NH3R’*, Nll2R2% NHRs^, and 
NR 4 * types to throw more light on the mechanism of cation exchange in the 
monlmorillonite-beidellite-nontronite type of clays. If exchange takes [ilace 
within the variable spacing of these clays the large cations should give greater 
( 001 ) sjxicings than the common cations when adsorbed by the clay. 

EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIC 

The clays used in this study were Wyoming bentonite, nontronite from the 
Woody district in California, Hart.sburg clay, and Cisne clay The last two 
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days were extracted from the corresponding soil tyi>es occurring in Illinois. 
In each case <1 /li fractions, dispersed in distilled watei, were used. The 
Illinois clays were found to contain relatively small quantities of the mont- 
morillonite-beidellitc-nontronite l>'pe of clay. Fractionation'* of these soil 
clays without the use of a dispersing agent failed to show a concentration of 
the montmorillonite-beidellite-nontronite type of clay in the lini‘st fraction 
The H-montmorillonite used in this investigation was prepared from a mixture 
of coarse, fine, and superfine fractious of Wyoming bentonite. These fractions 
have been defined by Bray, (irim, and Kerr (3). The adsoriicd cations 
were removed by electrodialysis, and the capacity (94 m e per 100 gm ) was 
determined by leaching a sample wdth normal barium chloride and titrating 
the replaced hydrogen. 

The dispersed clays were treated with water solutions of the hydrochlorides 
or hydroiodides of the various amines used. The clays were found to be 
completely flocculated after small quantities of the salts of the amines were 
added to the su.s|XMisions. The treated suspensions were shaken several hours 
in a mechanical shaker and filtered. The flocculated clays were washed with 
distilled water, air dried, and ground in an agate mortar. A powder x-ray 
diffraction pattern was taken of each treated sample, FeK« radiation being used. 
The diffracted radiation was recorded on a flat film at a distance of 5 cm from 
the sample for spacings of less than 20 A. and at a distance of 10 cm. for 
spacings of more than 20 A. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The (001) spacings for the original clay crystals, together with tlie corre¬ 
sponding values for a series of clays after saturation with large substituted 
ammoniuni ions, arc reported in table 1. These values also lepresent the 
length of the c axis of the unit cell of the clay crystal. 

The results of another series of measurements obtained on samples of 
H-montmonllonite to which had been added varying amounts of trihutyl 
mono-heptyl ammonium iodide,** are ]>lotled in figures 3 and 4 J^'igure 3 
shows the (001) spacings, and figure 4 shows the amount of hydrogen leplaccd 
in each case. The x-ray diffraction diagrams of this series of bamj)lcs arc 
reproduced in plate 1, 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The data show tha. the replacement of calcium and hydrogen ions by large 
substituted ammonium ions gives rise to greater (001) spacings in the mont- 
morillonite-beidcllitc-nontronitc type of minerals. Furlheimore, the intensity 
of the diffracted radiation from the (001) planes, as shown in plate 1, increase's 
with an increase in the amount of complex ion added, which suggests an 

* Fractionations hy W. L Nelson and L L. Ensmingcr 

^ The author is indebted to C S Marvel, of the chemistry department, for the tnbutyl 
mono-heptyl ammonium iodide used in this investigation 
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and Gark (2) montmorillonite exhibits (001) iqiadogs the magnitude of 
which is dependent upon the water content. Caldumi sodium, or hydrogen 
systems were used by these investigators. The data in table 1 show that the 
(001) spadngs of montmorillonite saturated with various large substituted 
ammonium ions were not significantly affected by variations in water content 
of the sample. These treated samples no longer showed the swelling and dis¬ 
persion in water so characteristic of Ca-, Na-, or H-montmorillonite. In 
order to avoid any effect of adsorbed water on the (001) spadngs of the samples 
partially saturated with tributyl mono-hepty] ammonium iodide, these samples 
were dried and exposed over anhydrous magnesium perchlorate, the values 
obtained being plotted in figure 3. 

The results plotted in figures 3 and 4 indicate that tributyl mono-heptyl 
ammonium iodide is very completely adsorbed by montmorillonite below the 
saturation point for this cation. Attempts to replace these large cations by 
hydrogen have shown only a trace to be removed after several treatments 
with normal hydrochloric add. These adsorbed cations, however, are readily 
replaced by other cations of equal size. 

Since these cations are so strongly adsorbed and the efifect of adsorbed 
water on the (001) spadngs of the treated clay mineral is negligible, the activity 
and hydration of the cation may be disregarded. It seems, therefore, that 
orientation of the adsorbed cation or its tendency toward packing, deforma¬ 
tion, or polarization must be used to explain the results plotted in figure 3. 
Cations adsorbed within the variable spacing, as has been pictured, will be 
subjected to pressure. When only a few of these large cations are present, 
they may not be able to exhibit their preferred orientation and shape. As 
nore and more of the cations are adsorbed they will be more nearly able to 
iSBume prefeTied states, because of less pressure per cation. The flat part of 
tbe curve m fig;ure 3 at 15 k. may be the result of more efficient packing of the 
cations before another layer starts forming above 15 A. Instead of another 
layer’s forming above 15 A., there is the jiossibility that a different type of 
orientation is becoming effective, giving the same trend as that shown by the 
lower part of the curve. Since the slope of the curve above the flat portion 
is virtually the same as that below, it seems probable that the same forces were 
acting in both cases. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Minerals of the montmoriUonite-beidellite-montronite type adsorb large 
substituted ammonium ions, giving rise to (001) spacings greater than those of 
the same minerals saturated with smaller cations such as caldum or hydrogen. 
The diffracted radiation from the (001) planes of these minerals, treated with 
the complex cations, was much more intense than the same diffraction from 
the calcium and hydrogen systems. The gradual increase in the amount of 
complex cation added to montmorillonite systems results in increases in (001) 
spadngs and intensity of diffraction from these planes until a maximum b 
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reached. These results have been interpreted as showing that a portion of 
the complex cations were adsorbed within the variable (001) spacings of the 
mmerals. 

. The large complex cations used in this investigation were very strongly 
adsorbed by montmorillonite. They were found to be exchanged by other 
cations of approximately the same size, but they were not exchanged by hydro¬ 
gen, which is very effective in replacing small cations. 

The substituted ammonium cations were found to be very effective in floc¬ 
culating the dispersed clays. 

Montmorillonite saturated with the laigfe substituted ammonium ions did 
not show the water adsorption, swelling, and dispersion characteristic of Ca-, 
Na-, and H-montmorillonite. The (001) spacings of the complex ammonium 
systems did not vary with the water content of the system. 
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PLATE 1 

X>RAY Diffraction Diagrams of Montmorillonite to Which Have Been Added 
Various Amounts of Teibutyl Mono Heptyl Ammonium Iodide 









THE NATURE, EXTENT, AND DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZER 
RESIDUES IN THE SOIL OF SOME OLD FERTILITY 
PLATS' 

W. H. METZGER* 

Kansas AtricuUural Expmsnent Station 
Recdved lor publication July 2 ,1938 

In a continuous alfalfa experiment on the agronomy farm of the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, fertilizer treatments were applied annually 
for 27 years. All fertilizer, manure, and lime applications were made as top- 
dressings to an established stand of alfalfa. The land was plowed only three 
times during these years—in 1910 after only one top-dressing of fertilizer had 
been made, in 1923, and in 1928—each time for the purpose of reestablishing 
the stand of alfalfa. In each case, plowing was shallow, the maximum depth 
being about 4 or 5 inches. No other tillage operations were practiced which 
would aid in the incorporation of the fertilizer, manure, or lime with the soil. 
The alfalfa was regularly cut, and all top growth was removed as hay. 

In 1936 the experiment was discontinued, and the soil was sampled in each 
plat at the following depths, in inches: 0-4, 4-6, 6-9, 9-12, 12-18, 18-24, 
24-36. These samples, in whole or in part, were analyzed for total phosphorus, 
easily soluble phosphorus (Truog method), total potassium, exchangeable 
potassium, exchangeable sodium, pH values, and base exchange capacity of 
the original soil and of the electrodialyzed soil. 

The amounts of the various fertiUzing materials applied are indicated in 
table 1. 

The precipitation at Manhattan has averaged 31.49 inches over a period of 
79 years. About three fourths of this occurs during the 6 months April to 
September, inclusive. Because of the high rate of evaporation prevailing 
in this area and the constant removal of moisture by the growing alfalfa 
plants, leaching in the , lats on which this work was based was necessarily 
restricted. This fact must be considered when the data are studied. The 
soil is a prairie soil, classified as Derby silt loam. It is derived from the 
weathermg of wind deposits. Because of the removal of considerable surface 
soil by erosion before the experiment was started the dark brown A horizon is 
rather shallow. The B horizon is reddish brpwn silfy day loam. Its moder¬ 
ately well developed fragmental structure renders it moderately friable. The 

^ Contribution No. 281 from the department of agronomy, Kansas Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

^ Associate professor of soils, Kansas State College. 
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soil contains many iron-bearing minerals in its finer fractions, particularly in 
the B horizon, which give it relatively high phosphorus fixing capacity. The 
pH values of both A and B horizons fall within the limits 5.5 to 5.8. 

EASILY SOLUBLE PHOSPHORUS AND ITS DISTRIBUTION IN THE SOIL 

In 1934 the author presented (2) the results of a study of easily soluble 
phosphorus in the soil of these plats. The samples analyzed at that time were 
taken in 1923 after 14 annual applications of fertilizers had been made. 

In the studies here reported the phosphorus was extracted and determined 
by the Truog procedure (7). The results are listed in table 2 and are shown 
graphically in figure 1. The accumulated easily soluble phosphorus from 
the treatments was determined by plotting the phosphorus values for the 
control plats 2, 5, 8, 11, connecting the points by straight lines, reading off 


TABLE 1 

Rates of fertUizer application 


1 

TXKTILIXSm 

AKNUAL 

APPUCATION 

TOTAL PHOSPBOftUS 
(P) APPLIED IN 27 
YEAE8 

TOTAL POTASSIUM 
(K) APFUEO IN 27 
YEAE8 


16s/A 

lbs/A 

lbs/A 

Superphosphate 

190 

356 


Rock phosphate 

380 

1,395 


Sulfate of potash | 

ISO* 

90t 


1,226 

Nitrate of soda 

240 



Manure (plats 7, 9, 12) 

5,000 

300 

1,260 

(plat 10) 

10,000 

600 

2,520 

Lime (hydrated) 

i,ooot 




* For 6 years, 
t For 21 years 
X As needed. 


the corresponding values for the treated pbts, and comparing these with the 
values obtained by analysis. Plats 1 and 12, both treated plats, were 
compared directly with control plats 2 and 11, respectively. 

It is evident that the accumulation of easily soluble phosphorus was largest 
in plat 7, which was treated with manure and rock phosphate. This plat, 
however, received 1,395 pounds of phosphorus in rock phosphate and 300 
pounds in manure, a total of 1,695 pounds of phosphorus, in ^e 27 years, or 
about 4} times as much phosphorus as was applied on each of the super- 
phosphate-treated plats. Easily soluble phosphorus accumulated at all 
depths in plat 7 except in the 24-36-inch layer. 

There appears to have been some accumulation at all depths in the super¬ 
phosphate plat, though the amount at each of the two lowest depths is so small 
that it might be accounted for by natural soil variability. No accumulation 
below 12 inchetl is apparent in the plat treated with superphosphate plus 
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FERTILIZER RESIDUES IN SOIL 

« TABLE 2 

E4isUy soluble phosphorus at various depths under old alfalfa sod 
Expressed as parts per million of air-Klry soil 


FLAT I* 

suns- 

raoB- 

FHATE 

FI.AT 

2 

CBSCK 

PEAT 3 
8UPKK- 

raoB- 

PBATE, 

K>SO« 

PEAT 

4 

KsS04 

PEAT 

5 

CBSrK 

PLATS 

BDPEK- 

PHOS- 

PSATE, 

KiSOi. 

NbNOi 

PEAT 7 
MAKVU 

2iT, 

aocK 

PHOB- 

PHATX 

PLATS 

CHECK 

PEAT 9 
MAHUSB 

2JT 

PEAT 10 
HANUSB 

5T 

40.0 

9 3 

25.0 

4.0 

8 0 

40 0 

195.0 

9.9 

15 1 

23 5 

44 3 

9 5 

20.1 

2 5 

4.5 

13 0 

152.2 

4 7 

4.3 

9.0 

21.7 

8 7 

11 8 

1.4 

2.2 

6 6 

105.8 

3 5 

5 2 

5 8 

14.0 

5.9 

9 8 

1.3 

2 5 

4 2 

23.6 

3.7 

3 9 

5 3 

11 7 

5.2 

4 6 

1 5 

1.7 

3 8 

14.1 

5.4 

2.4 

4 2 

11 6 

9.5 

4 9 

2 6 

2 7 

5.1 

13.9 

; 12.0 

3.1 

4.6 

21 2 

18.5 

3.3 

8 2 

10.9 

20.3 

1 16.0 

22.7 

5.5 

17.7 


CHECK 2 \ T. 

LIME 


• This plat received NaNOi at the rate of 240 pounds an acre in addition to the super¬ 
phosphate for the first 4 years of the experiment. 
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potash, in the plat treated with complete fertilizer, or in the plat treated with 
5 tons of manure. The plat which received manure and lime accumulated 
some easily soluble phosphorus at all depths. Treatment with potash alone 
reduced the phosphorus below the corresponding control plat value at all 
depths. The plat treated with 2§ tons of manure exhibited accumulated 
phosphorus only at the surface (0-4 inches). 

ACCUMULATION OF TOTAL PHOSPHORUS AND SOLUBIUTY OF PHOSPHORUS 

FIXED IN THE SOIL 

It was desired to ascertain the extent to which the total phosphorus of the 
soil of the various plats had been increased by the treatments and to determine 
the solubility of the fixed phosphorus. Accordingly total phosphorus was 
determined, and the results are presented in table 3. 

These data were treated in the same manner as were those for easily soluble 
phosphorus, that is, control plat values were utilized in estimating the influ- 


TABLE 3 

Total phosphorus of the soil at various depths 
Expressed as percentage of air-dry soil 


DEPTH 

PLAT*1 

PLAT 

2 

PLAT 3 

PLAT 

4 

PLATS 

PLAT 

6 

PLAT 7 

PLATS 

PLAT 9 

PLAT 10 

PLAT 11 

1 

PLAT 12 

tnches 

0-4 

050 

.039 

.044 

.032 

034 

.044 

.089 

.029 

.031 

.033 

031 

038 

4-6 

.055 

039 

042 

029 

.029 

.034 

068 

029 

.034 

.038 

.032 

033 

6~9 

.039 

.033 

.032 

.027 

.023 

.029 

.042 

022 

.022 

025 

020 

024 

9-12 

.038 

.032 

032 

.027 

.024 

.026 

.027 

.022 

.023 

.024 

.022 

.025 

12-18 

.031 

.030 

.024 

.021 

019 

.020 

.018 

.017 

018 

019 

018 

.021 

18-24 

.027 

.025 

.019 

.015 

.014 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.013 

014 

013 

018 

24r-36 

024 

.023 

.013 

.014 

.016 

.016 

.019 

.022 

020 

018 

016 

.020 


* For plat treatments, see table 2. 


ences of treatments. For each plat treated with a phosphorus carrier the 
calculated increase of total phosphorus, if any, was expressed as percentage of 
the ‘‘control” value for the plat. The data are recorded in table 4. 

These data reveal a much greater percentage accumulation of phosphorus in 
plat 7, treated with rock phosphate and manure, than in any other plat. The 
larger accumulation in this plat could probably be accounted for by the rela¬ 
tively large amount of phosphorus applied, if in no other manner. It is 
interesting to note, however, the accumulation is large only in the first 4 depths, 
or down to 12 inches. It is also of interest that plat 1, treated with super¬ 
phosphate; plat 6, treated with a complete fertilizer; and plat 12, receiving 
manure and lime, showed greater percentage accumulations in the surface 4 
inches than did plat 3, treated with superphosphate plus potash, or plats 9 
and 10, receivii^ manure alone. 

The superfdiosphate plat and the one treated with manure and lime exhibit 
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more consistent accumulations of phosphorus and to greater depths than do 
other fertilized plats of the group. Judging from the topography of the land 
and the total phosphorus values for control plat 2 as compared to control 
plats 5 and 8, it is probable that the superphosphate plat has more native 
phosphorus available to plants than do ^me of the other fertilized plats. This 
may account for some of the accumulation of phosphorus under this treatment, 
since the plants may have drawn less heavily on applied phosphorus on the 
more fertile soil. The application of NaNOs with the superphosphate, as noted 
in the discussion following table 1, during the first 4 years of the experiment 
may possibly have influenced downward movement and, hence, accumulation 
at lower depths. None of these lines of reasoning apply to the manure and 
lime plat, however. Natural soil variation may account for some of the ap¬ 
parent accumulation in this plat but hardly for all of it. It appears that 
liming not only brought abo\it the retention of a comsiderable quantity of 
applied phosphorus in the soil but also aided its penetration. 

TABLE 4 


AceumulaUd (total) phosphorus as percenlage of the native phosphorus of the soil 


DEPTH 

PLAT* 1 

PLAT 3 

PLAT 6 

PLAT 7 

PLAT 9 

PLAT 10 

PLAT 12 

inches 








0-4 

28 j 

17 

36 

191 

4 

9 

22 

4-6 

41 

18 

17 

134 

13 

22 

3 

6-9 

18 

7 

28 

87 

3 

21 

10 

9-12 

19 

12 

11 

19 

4 

9 

13 

12-18 

3 


10 

2 

4 

6 

17 

18-24 

8 


5 

3 


2 

38 

24-36 

4 




1 


25 


• For plat treatments, see table 2. 


The low percentage accumulations in the surface of the plats treated with 
manure alone are striking. The same is true, to lesser extent, of the lower 
depths. It would appear that the phosphorus applied in the manure was less 
strongly absorbed by the soil and hence more completely utilized by the 
plants than that supplied in commercial fertilizers. This phosphorus may have 
remained in organic cop ’ ’nation. Spencer and Stewart (6) have shown that 
certain organic phosphates retain a high degree of solubility and availability 
in the soil. 

The percentages of phosphorus fixed in the soil of each plat in easily soluble 
form and in difficultly soluble form were determined by dividing the accumu¬ 
lated easily soluble phosphorus by the accumulated total phosphorus, each 
expressed as parts per million of air-dry soil. The difference between 100 
and the percentage of easily soluble phosphorus represents that phosphorus 
which was fixed in difficultly soluble form. These data are recorded in table 5. 

More of the accumulated phosphorus in plat 7, treated with manure and 
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potash, in the plat treated with complete fertilizer, or in the plat treated with 
5 tons of manure. The plat which received manure and lime accumulated 
some easily soluble phosphorus at all depths. Treatment with potash alone 
reduced the phosphorus below the corresponding control plat value at all 
depths. The plat treated with tons of manure exhibited accumulated 
phosphorus only at the surface (0-4 inches). 

ACCUMULATION OF TOTAL PHOSPHORUS AND SOLUBILITY OF PHOSPHORUS 

FIXED IN THE SQIL 

It was desired to ascertain the extent to which the total phosphorus of the 
soil of the various plats had been increased by the treatments and to determine 
the solubility of the fixed phosphorus. Accordingly total phosphorus was 
determined, and the results are presented in table 3. 

These data were treated in the same manner as were those for easily soluble 
phosphorus, that is, control plat values were utilized in estimating the influ- 


TABLE 3 

Total phosphorus of the sail at various depths 
Expressed as percentage of air-dry soil 


DXPTB 

PLAT*1 

PLAT 

2 

PLAT 3 

PLAT 

4 

PLATS 

PLAT 

6 

PLAT 7 

PLATS 

FLAT 9 

PLAT 10 

PLAT 11 

PLAT 12 

inches 

(M 

.050 

.039 

044 

.032 

034 

.044 

089 

.029 

.031 

.033 

.031 

038 

4-6 

.055 

039 

042 

.029 

.029 

.034 

.068 

.029 

.034 

.038 

.032 

.033 

6-9 

.039 

.033 

.032 

.027 

.023 

.029 

.042 

.022 

022 

.025 

020 

.024 

9-12 

038 

.032 

.032 

.027 

.024 

.026 

.027 

.022 

.023 

.024 

.022 

025 

12-18 

031 

030 

.024 

.021 

.019 

. 020 l 

.018 ! 

.017 

018 

.019 

018 

.021 

18-24 

.027 

.025 

.019 

.015 

014 

.015 

.015 

015 

013 

014 

013 

018 

24-36 

.024 

.023 

013 

.014 

.016 

.016 

.019 

022 

020 

.018 

016 

.020 


* For plat treatments, see table 2. 


ences of treatments. For each plat treated with a phosphorus carrier the 
calculated increase of total phosphorus, if any, was expressed as percentage of 
the ‘‘control** value for the plat. The data are recorded in table 4. 

These data reveal a much greater percentage accumulation of phosphorus in 
plat 7, treated with rock phosphate and manure, than in any other plat. The 
larger accumulation in this plat could probably be accounted for by the rela¬ 
tively large amount of phosphorus applied, if in no other manner. It is 
interesting to note, however, the accumulation is large only in the first 4 depths, 
or down to 12 inches. It is also of interest that plat 1, treated with super¬ 
phosphate; plat 6, treated with a complete fertilb^r; and plat 12, receiving 
manure and lime, showed greater percentage accumulations in the surface 4 
inches than did plat 3, treated with superphosphate plus potash, or plats 9 
and 10, receiving manure alone. 

The superphosphate plat and the one treated with manure and lime exhibit 
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more consistent accumulations of phosphorus and to greater depths than do 
other fertilized plats of the group. Judging from the topography of the land 
and the total phosphorus values for control plat 2 as compared to control 
plats 5 and 8, it is probable that the superphosphate plat has more native 
phosphorus available to plants than d6 some of the other fertilized plats. This 
may account for some of the accumulation of phosphorus under this treatment, 
since the plants may have drawn less heavily on applied phosphorus on the 
more fertile soil. The application of NaNOs with the superphosphate, as noted 
in the discussion following table 1, during the first 4 years of the experiment. 
may possibly have influenced downward movement and, hence, accumulation 
at lower depths. None of these lines of reasoning apply to the manure and 
lime plat, however. Natural soil variation may account for some of the ap¬ 
parent accumulation in this plat but hardly for all of it. It appears that 
liming not only brought about the retention of a comsiderable quantity of 
applied phosphorus in the soil but also aided its penetration. 

TABLE 4 


Accumtdated (total) phosphorus as percentage of the native phosphorus of the soil 


DEPTH 

PLAT* 1 

PLAT 3 

PLAT 6 

PLAT 7 

PLAT 9 

PLAT 10 

PLAT 12 

inchts 

0-4 

28 

17 

36 

191 

4 

9 

22 

4-6 

41 

18 

17 

134 

13 

22 

3 

6-0 

18 

7 

28 

87 

3 

21 

10 

9-12 

19 

12 

11 

19 

4 

9 

13 

12-18 

3 


10 

2 

4 

6 

17 

18-24 

8 


5 

3 


2 

38 

24-36 

4 




1 


25 


* For plat treatments, see table 2. 


The low percentage accumulations in the surface of the plats treated with 
manure alone are striking. The same is true, to lesser extent, of the lower 
depths. It would appear that the phosphorus applied in the manure was less 
strongly absorbed by the soil and hence naore completely utilized by the 
plants than that supplied in commercial fertilizers. This phosphorus may have 
remained in organic combination. Spencer and Stewart (6) have shown that 
certain organic phosphates retain a high degree of solubility and availability 
in the soil. 

The percentages of phosphorus fixed in the soil of each plat in easily soluble 
fonn and in difficultly soluble form were determined by dividing the accumu¬ 
lated easily soluble phosphorus by the accui^ulated total phosphorus, each 
expressed as parts per million of air-dry soil. The diflereqee between 100 
and the percentage of easily soluble phosphorus represents that phosphorus 
which was fixed in difficultly soluble form. These data are recorded in table 5. 

More of the accumulated phosphorus in plat 7, treated with manure and 
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rock phosphate, remained easily soluble than in any other plat. In the surface 
layer about 30 per cent remained easOy soluble, and the corresponding values 
for the next 5 depths were, approximately, 40, 50,45,100, and 100 per cent. 
The more mobile portion of this phosphorus, therefore, retained the highest 
solubility, as all which moved into the 12~-18*inch and the 18-24-inch layers 
remained easily soluble. The greater solubility of the residual phosphorus 
from this treatment may be due to either or both of two factors, namely, (a) 
the larger amount of accumulated phosphorus, perhaps exceeding the fixing 
capacity of the soil, and (5) the greater solubility of residual phosphorus from 
ro^ phosphate treatment than from superphosphate treatment in a dilute 
“strong-acid” extracting reagent, such as the Truog reagent. Morgan (3) has 
presented data indicating greater solubility of residual phosphorus from rock 
phosphate than from superphosphate, in such an extracting reagent. 

TABLES 


PercetUagu of phosphorus fixed in easily soluble and diJiculUy soluble form 



t A >■ easily soluble, 
i B » difficultly soluble. 

The superphosphate plat 1 ranked second to the manure and rock phosphate 
plat, when the entire profile is considered, in maintaining the fixed phosphorus 
in an easily soluble form. The superphosphate and potash plat 3 was a close 
third. The two manure plats 9 and 10 hid a considerable proportion of their 
accumulated phosphorus in an easily soluble form in the surface layer, but at 
lower depths the residual phosphorus was largely difficultly soluble. This was 
especially true of the heavier manure treatment. The complete fertilizer 
plat 6 and plat 12, treated with manure and lime, showed a surprisingly large 
proportion of the accumulated phosphorus in a difficultly soluble form. Weiser 
(8), however, has indicated that lime may increase the fixing power of iron 
and aluminum compounds, at least under certain conditions. 

A relatively large proportion of the residual phosphorus of all treatments, 
excepting rock phosphate and manure, was fixed in difficultly soluble form. 
The removal of the easily soluble phosphorus by the growing alfalfa plants, 
however, may account for this situation. 
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effect of FE&TUiaSR SBSIDUES IN XSE SOIL ON BASE EXCHANGE CAPACITY 
AND ULTIMATE pH VALUES 

Mattson and Hester (1) have shown in laboratory experiments that addition 
of phosphorus to soils, particularly to the clay fraction, increases the base 
exchange capacity of the soil. This supposedly results from an increase in 
the acidoid portion of the soil through the absorption of PO^. As a further 
consequence of this build-up of the acidoid portion the so-called ultimate pH 
(pH value of the H+-saturated soil) is lower^. 

Base exchange capacity was determined for the samples from the first 
five depths of each plat and also for the two lowest depths of plats 8,11, and 
12. The data are presented in table 6. By utilizing the values for control 
plats 2, 5, 8, 11 in a manner similar to that illustrated in figure 1 for easily 
soluble phosphorus data, the effects which treatments have produced upon the 
base exchange capacity of the soil at the various depths were determined. 


TABLE 6 

Base exchange capacity of the soil at various depths 
Expressed as milligram equivalents per 100 gm. o! air-dry soil 


FLAT* 

NUKBn 

0-4 ZNCHX8 

4-6ZMCHX8 

6-9 mCBMM 

9-12 INCHBI 

12-18 ZKCSXS 

18-24 XNcass 

24-36 ZNCBf 

1 

22.18 

20.40 

22.86 

23.57 

26.54 



2 

19.43 

20.21 

21.40 

22.54 

24.93 



3 

18.93 

18.14 

20.26 

21.07 

22.71 



4 

17.90 

18.40 

18.54 

20.43 

21.28 



5 

17.11 

18.26 


19.90 

20.43 



6 

15.97 

16.90 

18.57 

19.24 

20.10 



7 

16.53 

16.21 

18.18 

18.96 

19.50 



8 

15.68 

16.50 

18 76 

19.50 

19.33 

18.43 

17.36 

9 

16.43 

17.54 

18.07 

18.28 

18.67 



10 

17.00 

17.07 

18.21 

18.81 

19.07 



11 

15.21 

16.14 

17.64 

18.10 

19.07 

17.57 

15.71 

12 

19.21 

18.33 


20.43 

21.33 

21.30 

19.61 


* For plat treatments, see table 2. 


In the surface 4 inches only the superphosphate, among the commercial 
fertilizer treatments, is indicated tu have increased the base exchange capacity 
of the soil. Since plat 1 contains 45,400 pounds of organic carbon per acre in 
the surface 6} inches of soil in comparison with 37.800 pounds in control plat 2, 
it is possible this factor n:iay account for at least a considerable part of the 
difference in the exchange capacities. The manure treatments, plats 9,10, 12, 
increased the exchange capacity of the soil, apparently to the greatest extent 
in the case of the lime and manure treatment, jfiat 12. 

In the 4“^inch layer all commercial fertilizers produced apparent decreases 
of exchange capacity, whereas the manure treatments continued to indicate 
increases. At lower depths, only the superphosphate plat and the lime and 
manure plat showed what appear to be appreciable increases. In the super- 
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phosphate plat the higher organic matter content of the surface soil, already 
noted, may also prevail at lower depths and may account, at least in part, for a 
high exchange capacity. The manure and lime plat, however, contains 
38,800 pounds of organic carbon in its surface soil, which is less than the amount 
in plat 7, treated with manure and rock phosphate, or in plat 10, receiving 5 
tons of manure, and is only 2,300 pounds more than the carbon of plat 11, 
the adjoining control plat. It would appear, therefore, that the manure and 
lime treatment increased the exchange capacity of the soil and that the in¬ 
fluence extended throughout the profile. It might be supposed that this 
increase could result from greater root residues from the alfalfa plants in the 
plat treated with lime. Such would hardly seem to be the case, however, since 
both the plat treated with 5 tons of manure and the manure and rock phosphate 
plat produced more alfalfa hay than did the manure and lime plat. 


TABLE 7 

Efect of dectrodialym on base exchange capacity of soil from the surface layer {0-4 inches) 


PLAT* NUMBEE 

Xn-TIMATE pH 

EXCHANGE CAPACITY, 
NOEMAL 

EXCHANGE CAPAaTY 
AETEE ELECTEO- 
HIALY8IS 

EEOUCnON OF EX¬ 
CHANGE CAPACITY 



m.p.t 

M.«.t 

m.«.t 

1 

4 0 

22.18 

21.0 

1.18 

2 

4.2 

19.43 

19.3 

0.13 

3 

4.1 

18.93 

18 07 

0.86 

4 

4.2 

17.90 

17.43 

0.47 

5 

4.2 

17.11 

16.71 

0.40 

6 

4.15 

15.97 

15.57 

0.40 

7 

4.1 

16.53 

16.40 

0.13 

8 

3.9 

15.68 

15.51 

0.17 

9 

3.8 

16.43 

16.35 

0.08 

10 

4.0 

17.00 

15.93 

1 07 

11 

4.1 

15.21 

14.79 

0.42 

12 

4.1 

19.21 

15.71 

3.50 


* For plat treatments, see table 2. 
t Per 100 gm of air-dry soil. 


By the methods of camparison employed in the preceding paragraphs, 
fertilizer residues are indicated to have produced comparatively small effects 
upon the exchange capacity of the soil, and some of the treatments resulted in 
reductions. It seemed desirable, therefore, to try another method of approach, 
particularly for the surface samples. Accordingly, the 0-4-inch samples were 
electrodialyzed with a three-compartment Bradfield cell until, upon continu¬ 
ing electrodialysis 3 hours with a fresh charge of water in each compartment, 
the dialyzate in the cathode chamber produced but very faint color with 
phenolphthalein. Then the ultimate pH value and the base exchange capacity 
of the electrodialyzed soil were determined. The data are recorded in table 7. 

The ultimate pH values range between the narrow limits 3.8 and 4.2, and 
the variation appears to bear no relation to treatment. It may be concluded, 
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thereforCi that such residues as were left in these plats from the soil treatments 
did not appreciably affect the ultimate pH values. Turning then to the base 
exchange data, one will note that the greatest decreases of exchange capacity 
as a result of electrodialysis occurred in the plats treated as follows: super¬ 
phosphate (plat 1), 5 tons of manure annually (plat 10), lime plus tons of 
manure annually (plat 12). Of these plats, the decrease for plat 12 was three 
or more times that of either plat 1 or plat 10. These three plats are among 
the four or five plats in the series having the highest organic carbon content. 
The lime and manure plat, however, has less organic carbon than the plat 
treated with 5 tons of manure. Hence it is indicated that new exchange 
complexes were created by the action of the lime, or the lime and manure 
together, which were decomposed in the electrodialysis process. It is possible 
that phosphorus residues may have acted in somewhat similar fashion, since 
the reductions in exchange capacity for the superphosphate, and the super¬ 
phosphate plus potash plats, though small, were larger than the values for 
plats receiving no phosphorus. The complete fertilizer plat did not behave 
thus, however, and there is therefore no convincing evidence that new ex¬ 
change complexes, in appreciable quantity, were built lip by the phosphorus 
residues. In the manure and rock phosphate plat 7, where treatment increased 
the total phosphorus of the soil by 191 per cent, only a very small reduction of 
exchange capacity upon electrodialysis is indicated. This could probably be 
accounted for by the fact that the soil did not strongly absorb the phosphorus 
from rock phosphate. Prince and Toth (4) have presented data indicating 
ajipreciable increases in exchange capacities of certain soils in cylinder experi¬ 
ments as a result of superphosphate applications. These New Jersey soils 
had low exchange capacities, and the superphosphate a] >piications were much 
heavier than those in the work reported here. In other work reported by the 
same authors (5) only small reduction in exchange capacity occurred upon 
electrodialysis of soils to which mineral fertilizers were applied alone, but 
where these same fertilizers were supplemented with lime much greater 
reductions were indicated. 

SODIUM RESIDUES FROM SODIUM OTTRATE AND THE EFFECT OP SODIUM AND 
LIMF ON pH VALUES 

Sodium nitrate was applied annually to plat 6 of this experiment at the rate 
of 240 pounds an acre. Lime was applied to plat 12 at the rate of 1000 pounds 
of hydrated lime per arrc a- nv.*eded to maintain a pH value of at least 6.5. 
Although pH values were determined on all samples and sodium was deter¬ 
mined in the first four depths for all plats, the effects of treatments with the 
sodium salt are suf^ciently illustrated in the da'ta fot certain plats as indicated 
in table 8. 

Sodium accumulated to only a small extent in plat 6, treated with NaNOb* 
There was appreciable accumulation, however, and the data indicate that the 
sodium moved downward, probably readily. Some of it was undoubtedly 
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leached below a depth of 3 feet. The greatest accumulation occurred in the 
12~18-inch and 18~24-inch levels. The accumulated sodium appears to have 
influenced the pH values, particularly below the 6 -inch level. The data do 
not indicate an accumulation of active sodium sufficient to influence the 
physical condition of the soil. Penetration and plowing tests, measured quali¬ 
tatively, do not indicate any detrimental influence. 

Liming (plat 12) affected the pH values, it appears, to a depth of 18 inches. 
The data for the samples taken in 1923 when the experiment had been under 
way only 14 years (2) indicated no influence of liming on the pH values below 
6 inches. The data for phosphorus reported herein point toward an influence 
of the lime applications throughout the 3 feet of soil sampled. 


TABLE 8 

Euhangeable sodium* and the ejects of sodium and lime on pH values 


DEPTH 

PLATf 2 

PLAT 3 

PLAT 6 

PLAT 11 

PLAT 12 

Na 

pH 

Na 

pH 

Na 

pH 

pH 

pH 

inehts 









0-4 

.15 

5.84 

.18 

5.75 

.42 

5.69 

5.88 

6.52 

4hS 

.09 

5.75 

.10 

5.58 

.46 

5 58 

5 54 

6.14 

6-9 

.17 

5.67 

.19 

5.54 

.66 

5.96 

5 50 

6.05 

9-12 

.10 

5.58 

.12 

5.62 

.84 

5.97 

5 50 

6 01 

12-18 


5.58 

.15 

5.88 

.95 

6.12 

5 69 

6 01 

18-24 


5.58 

.17 

5.92 

.95 

6 22 

5 92 

5.92 

24-36 


5.84 

.22 

5.98 

.88 

6 24 

6 05 . 

6 09 


* Milligram equivalents per 100 gm. of air-dry soil, 
t For plat treatments, see table 2. 


POTASSIUM RESIDUES AND THE FIXATION OF POTASSIUM IN EXCHANGEABLE AND 
NONEXCHANGEABLE FORM 

Potassium as K 2 SO 4 was applied to three plats in the experiment. On plat 4 
potash was applied alone, on plat 3 it was applied with superphosphate, and on 
plat 6 with superphosphate and NaNQi. The manured plats received liberal 
amounts of potash, since the manure used contained, as an average, 18.7 
pounds of potassium per ton of fresh manure. 

The exchangeable potassium for the first five depths is shown in table 9. 
From these data it may be observed that potassium did not accumulate below 
12 inches. Plat 10, treated with 5 tons of manure, accumulated the greatest 
quantity of exchangeable potassium in the surface soil, and plat 4 , receiving 
potash alone, and plat 12 , treated with manure and lime, stood second in this 
respect. In the 4-6-inch layer the heavier manure treatment and the potash 
treatment again stand out. The potash plat and plat 3 , treated with potash 
and superphosphate, were the only ones which showed appreciable accumula¬ 
tions in the ^9*inch layer. In the 9~12-inch layer the Only appreciable 
accumulation occurred in the potash plat. 
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A limited number of determinations of total potassium were made. The 
results, though not conclusive, indicate that treatments with potash carriers 
maintained, or increased, the exchangeable potassium more effectively than 
the total potassium. Though alfalfa did not respond to potash treatments on 
this soil, it is well known that plants ^luxuriously” absorb potassium from a 
soil in which the supply is abundant. The limited data also indicate that in 
those plats in which accumulations of total potassium occurred 77 to 96 per 
cent of the accumulated total potassium was fixed in nonexchangeable form. 


TABLE 9 

Exchangeable potassium at various depths in all plats and the accumulated exchangeable potassium 
of flats treated with potash carriers 


PLAT* 

NUHBZl 

0<-4XMCBX8 

4-6ZNCBE8 

6-9xNcaxi 

^12 IMCXB8 

12-18 XMCBXI 

At 

Bt 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1 

0.89 


0.85 


0.87 


.58 


.76 


2 

1.14 


1.05 


0.94 


.87 


.87 


3 

1 32 

0.18 

1.05 

.10 

1.09 

.20 

.65 

. 

.71 


4 

1.73 

0.60 

1.29 

.43 

1.13 

.28 

.91 

.18 

.72 


5 

1.12 


0.77 


Q.80 


.66 


.66 


6 

1.35 

0.29 

0.65 


0.69 


.63 


.69 

.02 

7 

1.06 

0.06 

0.72 

.01 

0.66 


.74 

.07 

.59 


8 

0.94 


0.68 


0.72 


.67 


.68 


9 

1 41 

0.48 

0.83 

.13 

0 59 


.49 


.69 


10 

1.98 

1.07 

1.11 

.38 

0.59 


.56 


.59 


11 

0.90 


0.75 


0.59 


.70 


.78 


12 

1.51 

0.61 

0.90 

.15 

0.64 

.05 

.68 


.79 

.01 


* For plat treatments, see table 2. 

t A—Exchangeable potassium, in milligram equivalents per 100 gm. of air-dry soil, as 
determined by analysis. 

t B —Accumulated exchangeable potassium, in milligram equivalents per 100 gm. of air- 
dry soil, resulting from treatments. 


SUMHARY 

A study has been made of the nature, extent, and distribution of fertilizer 
residues in the soil of an old fertility experiment at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The experiment involved the continuous growing of 
alfalfa, and the fertilizers were applied as top-dressings for 27 years. Em¬ 
phasis was placed on iLd study of phosphorus residues; sodium and potassium 
were also studied. 

A large proportion of the easily soluble phosphorus which accumulated in 
the soil as a result of treatment with various phosphorus carriers was found in 
the surface 4 inches of soil. There appeared to be accumulated phosphorus 
to depths of 2 to 3 feet, however, in plats treated with rock phosphate and 
manure and with lime and manure and, to lesser extent in the superphosphate 
plat. Potash or potash and sodium nitrate applied with superphosphate 
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resulted in more complete utilization of the phoi^horus by the plants than did 
superphosphate used alone. 

When total phosphorus was studied, it was found that in the surface 4 inches 
of soil and in immediately succeeding depths accumulations amounted to from 
3 to 191 per cent of the native phosphorus of the soil. Lime appeared to have 
brought about the retention of more of the phosphorus applied in the form of 
manure than where manure was applied alone, and at the same time it aided 
phosphorus penetration. In general, phosphorus applied in manure was 
largely utilized by the plants, and little accumulated. 

Where superphosphate was applied, alone or supplemented, 70 per cent or 
more of the accumulated phosphorus was fixed in difficultly soluble form. 
Rock phosphate was much less strongly fixed, and at depths of 1 to 2 feet the 
accumulated phosphorus was entirely soluble in dilute acid. Except in the 
surface 4 inches of soil, phosphorus residual from manure was very largely 
fixed in difl&cultly soluble form. 

The data afforded no convincing evidence that residual phosphorus increased 
the base exchange capacity of the soil. Lime and manure treatment brought 
about an appreciable increase, however, and this increased exchange capacity 
disappeared when the soil was electrodialyzed. Ultimate pH values were 
unaffected by the phosphorus treatments. 

Exchangeable sodium content of the soil was increased somewhat by a 
treatment involving NaNOa, but most of the accumulation was at depths of 
to 3 feet. 

The potash treatments, which were light, left only very small residues, and 
these were confined to the upper 9 inches of soil. Exchangeable potassium 
appeared to have been maintained, or accumulated, more effectively than did 
total potassium. Limited data indicated that where total potassium was 
increased as a result of treatments, 77 to 96 per cent of the accumulated potas¬ 
sium was fixed in nonexchangeable form. 
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A proximate system of organic matter analysis developed and used for 
studying the processes of decomposition of plant materials (4), and applied 
to the analysis of peat and of forest and inorganic soils (2, 3, 5), has been 
applied in the present study to the analysis of a western arid soil. This 
system of analysis accounts for the major part of the organic constituents 
of such organic residues and soils. The groups thus accounted for consist 
of the ether-and alcohol-soluble portion; the carbohydrate fraction, measured 
as reducing sugar; the organic nitrogenous complexes; and the lignin-humus. 

Such a method may not be recommended for general routine purposes, but 
it is an important aid to the soil investigator in studying the chemical nature 
and makeup of the organic matter of the soil. A further advantage comes 
from the opportunity to classify by grouping the various constituents of the 
soil organic matter into their respective fractions. 

Results obtained in the analysis of inorganic soils (3) indicate that the 
chemical nature of the organic matter is different in various soils and even in 
two differently treated experimental plats which were located on the same 
type of soil at the New Jersey Experiment Station farms at New Brunswick. 

SOILS 

An attempt was made in this study to determine the extent to which this 
method would show differences in the nature of the organic matter in some 
experimental plats at the Greenville Experimental Farm, north of Logan, 
Utah, which is under irrigation. This farm is situated on a sandy loam soil, 
which is unusually uniform to a depth of more than 10 feet. The soil is well 
aerated, has good drainage (with a corresponding low water table), is high in 
calcium and magnesium (mdxnly as carbonates), and is well supplied with 
phosphorus and potassium. Nitrogen occurs in small quantities. The soil is 
very productive. The ammonifying, the nitrifying, and the nitrogen-ffxing 
powers of the soil are above the average, ahd an interesting bacterial flora 
exists. 

' Contribution from the department of chemistry and bacteriology, Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

* Associate bacteriologist. 
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SAMPLING 

Soil samples were taken from plats which had supported continuous fallow, 
oats, and alfalfa, respectively, for 25 years. A considerable amount of grass 
was growing on the alfalfa plat. This is typical, however, of the farms in this 
region where soils are cropped indefinitely to alfalfa. The surface soil was 
removed to a depth of one-half inch, and samples were taken by auger from the 
first-, second-, and third-foot levels. Many borings were made and com¬ 
posited to make up the sample representing each respective plat and depth. 
All samples were mixed well, dried, and sieved. 

METHODS 

Air-dried soil was used for the analyses, but all results were calculated 
on the oven-dried basis. Total nitrogen determinations were made according 
to the official Gunning-Kjeldahl method on 5-gm. portions of soil. Total 
carbon and inorganic carbon determinations were made according to the official 
methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. Reducing 
sugar was determined by a combination of the Munson and Walker and Bert¬ 
rand methods as outlined by Mathews (1). The total organic matter of the 
soil samples, obtained by multiplying the organic carbon content of the soil 
by the factor 1.724, was the basis for calculating the results of the organic 
matter analysis. 

The procedure was as follows: Two 200-gm. quantities of the air-dried 
soil were placed in 500-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks and extracted with hpt 95 per 
cent alcohol for 2 hours on a water bath. The extract was evaporated in 
weighed dishes and the soluble fraction determined gravimetrically. The 
alcohol-treated soil was next extracted with anhydrous ether for 12 to 16 
hours. The ether-soluble fraction was also evaporated in weighing bottles 
and dried to constant weight. 

Two 40-gm. portions of the dried residual soil were placed in beakers and 
treated with enough 2 per cent hydrodiloric acid to neutralize the carbonates 
completely. This acid and subsequent washings were removed by decanta¬ 
tion. The soil was allowed to dry in the beakers. The beakers with soil were 
placed in an ice bath, and the soil was treated with 25 cc. of hydrochloric acid 
solution (sp. gr. 1.115) for 2J hours. Next, 250 cc. of distilled water was added 
to each beaker, and the diluted acid solution was heated in the autoclave at 
15 pounds pressure for 1 hour. The supernatant solution was passed through 
weighed filter paper, and the soil was washed free from acid by decantation. 
The acid filtrate and the first two washings were retained, made up to volume, 
and the amount of reducing sugar was determined. The sugar content be¬ 
came an index of the amount of carbohydrate material present in the soil 
organic matter soluble in the acid hydrolysis. 

After all samples were freed from acid, the soil residue was washed into 
the weighed filters and dried. Two 5-gm. samples from each residue were used 
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for total nitrogen determinations, and two 2-gm. samples were used for total 
carbon determinations. The “lignin-humus” complex was calculated from the 
carbon and nitrogen content of this residue. The following formula was used 
foL this purpose (3, p. 105): 


Per cent of **lignin-humus*’ complex in soil 


g X 100 _ 6 X 100 
A S 


where a the carbon content in the acid residue, calculated on the basis of the total original 
sample of soil, 

i4 the total carbon content of the sample of soil, 

b protein content in the acid residue, obtained by multiplying the nitrogen content of the 
residue by 6.25; this is then calculated for the whole sample, 

S » total organic matter in the soil sample, as calculated from the organic carbon of the 


RESULTS 

The results of the proximate chemical composition of the organic matter 
in these soils, calculated on the basis of the total soil organic matter as 
determined from the total organic carbon figures given in table 1, are given in 
table 2. 

The results support work done elsewhere, which shows that this method can 
be used on inorganic soils and will account for the major portion of the soil 
organic matter in rather definite groups (3). The soils studied are somewhat 
above the average of some soils from less arid regions (3) in the ether- and 
alcohol-soluble fraction. They are extremely low in the carbohydrate fraction, 
giving only slightly better than traces of this group. The content of “pro¬ 
tein” is high, and the carbon-nitrogen ratio is narrow, a condition which in¬ 
dicates an advanced degree of decomposition of the organic residues added 
to the soil. The “lignin-humus” is also high. 

Of the three plats, the fallow plat has die lowest average for the various 
fractions, except the “protein.” This explains the fact that it has the lowest 
average carbon-nitrogen ratio of the three plats. Every fraction, except the 
“lignin-humus” complex, shows a decrease with depth. No plant growth 
occurred on this plat during 25 years; however, the first 3 feet of this soil are 
known to be high in power to fix nitrogen', to decompose proteins, and to 
accumulate nitrates. Tbe rapid and extensive activity of the rich microflora 
would presumably account for the very narrow carbon-nitrogen ratio found. 

Of the three plats, the pats plat has the highest percentage for the ether- 
and alcohol-soluble, die “protein,” and the “lignin-humus” fractions in the 
first foot horizon. It averages highest of the three plats for the 3 foot levels 
in the carbon-nitrogen ratio. The annual plowing under of the stubble and 
fibrous roots, both high in the carbon-nitrogen ratio, may largely account 
for this. 

The alfalfa plat shows the smallest decrease in the fractions with depth. 
This indicates the influence of the particular type of root system common 
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to this crop. Whereas the fallow and oats plats showed a decrease in the 
‘‘protein” fraction with depth, this plat increased in protein. The “lignin- 

TABLE 1 


Carbon and nUrogen relationships in the soil organic matter on the basis of dry soil 


CXOP AND BOXIZON 

OKIOIMAL SOIL 

AdD-HYDEOLYZBD BOIL 

Organic 
matter 
CX 1.724 

Total 
Organic | 
carbon 

Total 

nitrogen 

C/N 

Total 

carbon* 

Total 

nitrogen 

C/N 


perciHi 

percent 

percent 


per cent 

percent 


Fallow: 








First foot 

1.41 

0.82 

0.110 

7.45 

0 43 

0.145 

2 97 

Second foot 

1.34 

0.78 

0.092 

8 48 

0 41 

0.122 

3.36 

Third foot 

1.09 

0.63 

0.068 

9.26 

0.37 

0.106 

3.49 

Oats. 








First foot 

2.33 

1.35 

0 154 

8 77 

0 81 

0 210 

3.86 

Second foot 

1.50 

0.87 

0 095 

9.16 

0.48 

0.059 

8 14 

Third foot . 

1.03 

0 60 

0.065 

9.23 

0.32 

0 030 

10.67 

Alfalfa: 








First foot 

2 31 

1.34 

0 150 

8 93 

0 80 

0 206 

3 88 

Second foot 

1 78 

1.03 

0 116 

8 88 

0 61 

0 158 

3 86 

Third foot 

1 21 

0 70 

0 085 

8 24 

0 41 

0 124 

3.31 


* Calculated on the basis of original sample. 


TABLE 2 


Proximate composition of the soil organic matter on the basis of organic matter content of soil'^ 


CROP AND HOSIZON 

ETHEL- AND 
ALCOHOL- 
SOLUBLE 
PEACTION 

CAEDOHY- 1 
DEATE FRAC¬ 
TION, AS 1 
SUGAR 

"protein” I 

"lignin- 
humus” 1 

SUM OF 
ORGANIC 
MATTER AC¬ 
COUNTED 

FOR 


per cent 

percent 

percent 

p» cent 

percent 

Fallow: 






First foot 

2.80 

0.10 

48 79 

46 01 

97.70 

Second foot 

1.95 

0.07 

42.91 

46 87 

91 80 

Third foot 

1.74 

0.06 

39.00 

52.65 

93.45 

Oats 






First foot 

3.35 

0.14 

41 33 

54.36 

99.18 

Second foot 

2 14 

0.08 

39.60 

52.71 

94 53 

Third foot 

1.63 

0.06 

39.42 

51.50 

92.61 

Alfalfa. 






First foot 

3 15 

0.22 

40.61 

1 54.12 

1 98.10 

Second foot . 

2.53 

1 0.12 

41.01 

53.67 

97.33 

Third foot . . 

2.14 

0 09 

43.88 

52.17 

98.28 


• The organic matter content is calculated by multiplying the organic carbon by the 
factor 1 724. 


humus” fraction decreased with depth in the alfalfa and oats plats, whereas 
it increased in the fallow plat. 
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SUMMARY 

The method of proximate analysis of soil organic matter was applied to 
an arid soil under irrigation. 

Samples were taken from adjacent plats which had supported continuous 
fallow, oats, and alfalfa, respectively, for 25 years. 

The results showed these soils to be somewhat high in the ether- and al¬ 
cohol-soluble fraction. The “protein” and “lignin-humus” fractions were 
high. The carbohydrate fraction was unusually low. 

The ether- and alcohol-soluble and carbohydrate fractions decreased with 
depth for the three plats. The “protein” fraction decreased with depth for 
the fallow and oats plats but increased with depth for the alfalfa plat. The 
“lignin-humus” fraction increased with depth in the fallow plat but decreased 
with depth in the oats and alfalfa plats. 
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The marked morphological ejffect of boron deficiency upon the growing points 
of plants has been noted many times (1, 4, 9,10), but information concerning 
the physiological disturbances which accompany the morphological trans¬ 
formation is still meager. The following study was undertaken for the purpose 
of following, microchemically, a few of the physiological and chemical changes 
which take place in the cells and tissues of the growing point as boron deficiency 
symptoms develop. 

Seed of the Qualla variety of cotton was germinated in white sand. Upon 
germination, these seedlings were supplied with a nutrient solution of the 
following basic composition: 


Salt 

KH,P04 

CaCli 

MgS04. 

NaNO, 


Molar CoacottiraHons 

.0025 

0025 

0020 

0040 


Manganese and iron were also supplied as manganese sulfate and ferric 
tartrate, respectively, at the rate of 0.5 p.p.m. of solution. The solution 
applied to part of these cultures contained no boron other than that which 
might have been present in the distilled water or in the Baker's analyzed 
salts that were employed. Plants in the remaining cultures of this study 
received the solution described, except that boron was added as HsBOs at the 
rate of 1 p.p.m. In order to follow changes which occurred at the inception of 
boron deficiency symptoms and as these symptoms progressed, sections for 
microchemical study were taken, from time to time, from the stem tips of 
plants grown in both types of solution. 

The methods followed in this study are all found in the microchemical out¬ 
lines of Eckerson* and S-unpson-* with the exception of the procedure for esti¬ 
mating the pH of the cells. These determinations were made in accordance 
with the methods of Small (8) and Rogers and Shive (7). 

^ Journal Senes paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, department 
of plant physiology. 

’Eckerson, S. H. Plant Microchemistry. (Mimeographed outline) 

' Sampson, H. C. Plant Microchemistry. (Mimeographed outline) 
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EXPEiHMENTAL OBSERVATIONS 

The approximate pH values of the tissues of the stem tip of a cotton seedling 
grown in a complete culture solution, as summarized from observations on 
numerous plants, were as follows. 


Ttssu$ 

pH Rant* 

Phloem 

6.0-6.2 

Xylem 

4 2-4.6 

Endodermis 

4.0-4.4 

Cortex 

5.8-6.0 

Pith 

6.2-6 4 

Bast Fibers 

3.8-4.0 


With the development of boron deficiency symptoms, the acidity of certain 
tissues in the stem tip appeared to increase, but not uniformly in all cells of a 
given tissue. The first change observed in the boron deficient plants was the 
occurrence of a few scattered cells in the pith and cortex which were pro¬ 
nouncedly more acid (pH 3.8-4.4) than the other cells in these tissues (pH 5.8- 
6.4). This observation was made before any necrosis was apparent either 
externally or internally. As boron deficiency became more severe the pro¬ 
portion of these very acid cells increased, and such cells began to appear in the 
pericycle and in the older regions of the xylem parenchyma. When the 
major portions of the pith cells were showing this abnormally acid reaction, 
a breaking down of the pith cell walls, accompanied by a deep brown color, 
began to appear. When decomposition of the pith cells was well under way 
certain cells scattered throughout the phloem and young xylem paxenchyma 
showed relatively high acidity. This acidification of the cells continued, and 
eventually there was evidence of a breaking down of cell organization in the 
phloem and in the regions of the young xylem. 

In connection with these acidity changes, there was a marked increase in 
carbohydrate content of the boron deficient plants. Fructose could not be 
detected in the control plants; but in the boron deficient plants, slight fructose 
accumulation was indicated, and as boron deficiency became more severe, the 
test for fructose became more pronounced. With the development of boron 
deficiency S3nnptoms, both glucose and sucrose, likewise, increased markedly. 
Even when the pith cells had begun to break down there was, as yet, however, 
no marked accumulation of starch. At this stage, starch was apparent only 
in the endodermis of the plants, but it was present in these cells of the diseased 
plants in much greater abundance than in the corresponding cells of the con¬ 
trol plants. The accumulation usually associated with boron deficiency, as 
pointed out by Johnston and Dore (3), probably follows severe boron starva¬ 
tion and is due to the condensation of sugars which first accumulated as a 
result of the inability of the meristematic tissues of the plant to utilize these 
products in the metabolic processes. 

In connection with the study of these sugar accumulations, tests for nitrog¬ 
enous substances in the cells of the stem tips brought out some interestmg 
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relationships. The nitrate nitrogen content of the boron deficient plants 
was much lower than that of the control plants. As observations on the roots 
of boron starved plants showed that the growing points were either d 3 dng or 
dead, undoubtedly the lower nitrate nitrogen content of the boron deficient 
plants was due to the inability of the roots to absorb the nitrate ion rather 
than to its increased utilization within the plant. 

One of the most significant observations made on these plants was the very 
marked accumulation of ammonium nitrogen in the boron deficient plants. 
The plants received no ammonium nitrogen in the nutrient solution, and only 
a relatively small amount was found in scattered cells of the more active 
meristematic regions of the stem tip. As the boron deficiency symptoms 
developed, the test for ammonium content of the plants with severe boron 
deficiency symptoms was extremely high. In fact, this observation was so 
striking that the ammonium content was checked by three different technics 
and with several different plants. The ammonium nitrogen did not accumu¬ 
late uniformly in all cells but appeared in intense concentrations in scattered 
cells throughout the tissue. These high ammonium cells were found to appear 
first in the pith and cortex. As boron deficiency symptoms became more 
severe, the high ammonium cells increased in number and became apparent in 
the xylem parenchyma and phloem tissues. It appeared to be very significant 
that these ammonium accumulations occurred in the same cells which were 
previously referred to as becommg more acid in reaction than the rest of the 
cells of the same tissue. 

That both sugars and ammonium nitrogen accumulate in the same tissues 
of the same plant is worthy of note and strongly suggests that boron deficiency 
inhibits or at least retards normal protein synthesis, sirre Murneek (6) finds 
that: ''When ammonium salts are fed to leaves high in carbohydrates, proteins 
will be formed quickly; when carbohydrates are short, asparagine will be 
produced; and when carbohydrates are absent, ammonia will accumulate in 
the cells until poisoning of the leaves occurs.” 

Necrosis did develop in the stem tips, but no definite statement can be made 
as to the r61e the ammonium accumulations play in the lethal activities of the 
dying cells. The evidence strongly suggests that the metabolic disturbances 
arising from boron deficiency include a decreased rate of oxidation of sugars, a 
decreased rate of aminization of carbohydrate derivatives, and an inhibition 
of the production of proteinaceous compounds essential for the preservation 
of healthy protoplasm. These piocesses are fundamental in protein metab¬ 
olism and, hence, in metabolic activity in meristematic regions. 

In this latter connection, tests for proteinaceous substances .brought out 
some interesting points. In the control plants, it was impossible to get a 
test for proteins with Millon's reagent, the xanthoproteic test, or the biuret 
reaction unless the tissue sections were first treated with ether and alcohol 
to denature the proteins. This is the characteristic response of healthy 
protoplasm. As l^ron deficiency symptoms became more marked, however. 
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these protein tests were obtained without the aid of a denaturant. Such a 
test is characteristic of degeneratii^^ protoplasm. Pronounced tests for 
degenerated proteins were observed in the scattered cells which showed the 
unusually high acid reaction and high ammonium tests. 

The actual function of boron in metabolic processes still remains open to 
conjecture. It is known (5), however, that boron has a pronounced affinity 
for oxygen and nitrogen, and may become very active in certain oxidation- 
reduction systems. The observed anomolous biochemical conditions in the 
boron deficient plants suggest extreme disturbances in the normal oxidation- 
reduction equilibria within the cells. Boron is also known to have consid¬ 
erable affinity for the hydroxy groups of polyhydric alcohols. This latter 
relation has been pointed out (2, 3) in connection with the disturbed carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism accompanying boron deficiency. 

SUHMAKY 

The development of boron deficiency symptoms in cotton seedlings was 
followed microchemically. As the symptoms increased in severity, scattered 
cells throughout the tissues of the stem tips were observed to become much 
more acid than the normal cells of these tissues. Ammonium nitrogen was 
observed to accumulate, especially in the more acid cells, although no am¬ 
monium nitrogen was supplied to these plants. Sugars were found to accumu¬ 
late. Protein tests indicated a progressive degeneracy of the protoplasm. 
It is suggested that in the absence of boron the normal course of protein syn¬ 
thesis is altered. 
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The optimum temperature for the growth of the great majority of the forms 
of life which inhabit natural substrates in moderate climates lies between 
15^ and 37^C. Some organisms are able to develop below, and others can 
survive above, these temperature limits. Certain organisms, largely found 
among the bacteria, fungi, actinomycetes, and algae, produce a normal growth 
and lead a natural existence at temperatures considerably in excess of the limits 
noted, namely at 50® to 65®C,, and even at 75®C. They ai;e usually designated 
as thermophilic forms. Among these, the bacteria have received the most 
attention, whereas the fungi and actinomycetes have been given little con¬ 
sideration. Most of the available information in regard to these organisms is 
limited to their occurrence in certain natural substrates and to their possible 
rdle in the self-heating of hay. 

In the preparation of composts of stable manures and in the composting of 
plant residues, which give rise to the so-called artificial manures, the tempera¬ 
ture of the compost is known to rise to 50-65® and may even reach 80®C. 
These high temperatures usually persist for many days. When the composts 
are turned, a drop in temperature takes place. This is rapidly followed by 
another rise, which in many instances does not reach the high point of the 
first. This process can be repeated three or four times, with gradually dimin¬ 
ishing maximum temperatures. The rise of temperature in the compost is 
due to the active evolution of heat which accompanies the decomposition by 
microorganisms of the readily decom|X)sable constituents in the plant residues. 
As long as there remains in the compost a considerable quantity of carbohy¬ 
drates, namely, hemicellttloses and cellulose, the potentiality exists for a rise 
in temperature, under favorable conditions of moisture, aeration, reaction, 
and nitrogen supply. After the carbohydrate content has been markedly 
reduced as a result of the decomposition processes, the residual material may be 
considered to have become ^'humified.'’ At this stage, the compost consists 
largely of lignins and their derivatives, of proteins, of mineral substances, and 
of varying amounts of residual carbohydrates and water-soluble compounds. 
Because of the limited capacity for rapid decomposition of this ^'humified’’ 

^ Juumal Series paper, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, department of soil 
chemistry and bacteriology. 
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material, there is now little possibility for extensive temperature rises in the 
compost. If conditions in the original compost have been made unfavorable 
for rapid decomposition, as by the creation of anaerobic conditions, there is 
comparatively little rise in temperature. 

Beginning with the early investigations (22, 3,12) on the decomposition of 
plant residues by microdrganisms in manures and composts and ending with 
some of the more recent studies (18, 29), it has become definitely established 
that heat evolution and rise in temperature are results of the activities of the 
microorganisms in the composts. It still remains to be determined whether 
a specific microbiological population is active at the different temperatures, 
whether one type of population is largely responsible for the rise in tempera¬ 
ture, and whether this population is gradually replaced by other microorgan¬ 
isms as the temperature rises. There are two reasons for the lack of this 
specific information: 1. In plating out stable manure or compost material for 
determining the abundance of microdrganisms, the plates are usually incubated 
at ordinary temperatures, ranging from 20® to 30®C.; under these conditions 
the specific thermophilic population either does not develop at all or is not 
recognized. 2. In those cases where thermophilic organisms have been found 
in the compost, little attempt has been made to correlate their occurrence with 
the chemical processes involved; the fact that an organism is found in the 
manure pile or in the compost heap is no evidence, as yet, that it is responsible 
for the particular condition of the compost. 

In the following contribution, results of investigations on the thermophilic 
actinomycetes and fungus populations of soils and composts are reported. 
A study of population changes in composts with changes in temperature is 
reserved for another paper (26). 


HISTORICAL 

The existence of thermophilic bacteria in soil, feces, water, milk, and other natural sub¬ 
strates was first definitely established by Miquel in 1879 (13). His work was followed by 
numerous other investigations (21, 17, 10, 1, 9) on the occurrence of thermophilic organisms 
in various natural substrates. According to Mischustin (15), the abundance of thermophilic 
bacteria in soil can serve as an index of the cultivated state of the soil* cultivated soils, 
especially those receiving stable manures, are said to contain a larger number of these 
organisms. 

Thermophilic actinomycetes, growing at 52-65®C., were first isolated from soil by Globig 
(5) in 1888. They were also isolated from manure by Rabinowitsch (20) and Tsiklinsky (24, 
25); from soil by Gilbert (4); from hay by Miehe (12), SchUtze (23), and Noack (17); from 
Sahara sand by N6gre (16); from hay, feces, soil, air, and peat by Lieske (11); from human 
intestines by Bruini (2); and from sewage by Kedzoir (8). 

It has been observed repeatedly that composted manure which has reached a high tempera¬ 
ture or hay which has been allowed to heat in composts becomes covered with small white 
patches of fungus-like growth. Miehe (12) remarked that the appearance of these patches is 
similar to a coat of lime and is due to actinomycetes. Similar observations have been made 
by other investigators on thermophilic composts. 

Tsiklinsky (24) inoculated potato with soil or with manure, and incubated it at 53-55°C. 
Isolations were made aftte 16 hours on agar plates incubated at 55-57**C. Two actinomycetes 
were obtained. One produced chains of spores and was, therefore, a true AcUnotnyces; the 
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other formed round or ovoid spores at the a»i of side branches, by the swelling of the tips. 
The mycelium and ^res were easily stained with aniline dyes and the Gram stain, but ripe 
and detached spores were unstained except for a narrow border. The second organism was 
believed to be widely distributed in nature and was named ThermoacHnomyces vulgaris. 
Because of its manner of spore formation, this .form belongs to the group of actinomycetes 
later designated by 0rskov (19) as Micromonosporaf and should, therefore, be classified as 
Micromonospora vulgaris. This organism grew at 4S--6S^C., but not at 70**, with an optimum 
at 57®C. It remained inert foi; a month at 37®C. or lower temperatures but became active, 
within 24 hours, at 56-57®C. The spores were said not to be destroyed at 100®C., even after 
20 minutes. The organism resisted disinfectants well and grew readily on most ordinary 
media. A few of the colonies on the surface of the medium produced small white growths, 
which sometimes came together into a pellicle. The organism was proteolytic but not 
amylolytic. The Actinomyces (Thermoactinomyces II) was less weakly proteolytic, and the 
spores were less resistant to heat. 

Gilbert (4) cultivated from various soil types several strains of a thermophilic actinomyces, 
which he designated as Act. thermopkilus. Growth on potato was much folded, white, later 
becoming gray on the surface; the plug was darkened by some foilns. The optimum tempera¬ 
ture was 55®C.; growth ceased at 60°. Most strains ceased to grow at 45°C., whereas some 
could be adapted to grow on agar media at 37° and even at 22°C. The colonies on agar were, 
after 24-48 hours, small, folded, light yellow with a dark colored center. Gelatin was only 
slowly liquefied. , 

Miehe (12) considered the growth of actinomycetes to be characteristic of hot decomposing 
masses of plant material. Hot composts and not the soil were believed to be their natural 
substrates. The spores were found to lose their vitality rapidly, especially on agar media, 
but they survived on hay particles. One organism was designated as Act. thermopkilus 
Berestnev; it grew best at 40-50°C., more slowly at 30°C., and not at all at 25° and 60°C. 
The manner of spore formation of this organism shows it to be a Micromonospora. Miehe 
reported, however, that he also saw thermophilic actinomycetes which formed spores accord¬ 
ing to the manner described by Gilbert. .This suggests the probability that he had representa¬ 
tives of two different organisms. SchUtze (23) found, in decomposing clover hay, representa¬ 
tives of these two thermophilic actinomycetes, one of which was designated as Act. 
thermopkilus (Berestnev) and the other as Act. monosporus (Lehmann and SchUtze); the 
latter was definitely a Micromonospora. 

Noack (17) isolated from moist hay, kept at 45-46°C., a number of thermophilic fungi and 
actinomycetes. Various other thermophilic fungi were isolated from soil and from manure 
composts by a number of investigators. One of the most common of these fungi is a form 
belonging to the Fungi Imperfecti, isolated by Tsiklinsky and described as Thermomyces 
lanuginosus. It grew at 42-40°C., but not at 37° or lower temperatures Miehe also isolated 
from hot composted hay a number of fungi including the Thermomyces. This group of 
organisms has been rather indefinitely described, and its exact relationship does not seem to 
be fully established. It belongs to those fimgi which have been variously described under 
the generic names Humicola, Monotospora, Sepedonium, and Acremonella. 

K^PLKIMENTAL 

Occurrence of thermophilic actinomycetes and fungi in soil 

In none of the investigations reported in the foregoing section was any 
approach made to the study of the abtmdance, aside from occurrence, and of 
the functions of theimophilic organisms in soils or composts at normal or 
elevated temperatures. A study was, therefore, first made of the quantitative 
occurrence of thermophilic mocrodrganisms in different soils, as influenced by 
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•oil tioatment. For this purpose a aeries of variously treated plots were 
selected from the experimental fields of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. These plots have been uniformly treated for the last 30 years, 
and marked changes have been established in the physical, chemical, and 
biological conditions of the soil. Samples were taken three times during the 
year; namely, in the winter (January) when the soil was frozen, in the ^ring 
(May), and in the summer (July). Several media were at first used, in order 
to determine the specific effect of the medium on the development of the 
organism. The plates were incubated at 50^C. for 2-'5 days. 

The results of analyses made on the field soils are presented in tables 1~3. 
They show that thermophilic actinomycetes are found in all soils at all seasons 
of the year. They were present abundantly, even in frozen soils, where they 

TABLE 1 

Influence of soU treafmerU on the thermophilic mkrobioloiical population of the soil-^wiuter 

count {January f 1938) 


Numbers per gram of moist soil 


ton. 

ftOT 

•OIL TBSATKEMT 

SOO-ALBUlCBir 

AOAK 

•TAaCB AOAK 

NtnaZXNT AOAX 

ASPAIAOUIX- 
ICAMNZTOL AOAa 

Avsa- 

AOS 

PXS 

CSMT 


Btc- 

teria 

Actino> 

mycetea 

Bac¬ 

teria 

Actino- 

mycetea 

Bacteria 

Actino- 

mycetea 

Bacteria 

Actino- 

mycetea 

Momc- 

CSTBt 

7A 

None 

1,600 

400 

2,000 

300 

24,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

6.1 

7B 

Lime alone 

4,000 

700 

1,700 

300 

57,000 

500 

381,000 

2,000 

1.1 

19A 

Minerals 

1,200 

500 

3,100 

700 

15,700 

200 

200 

TOO 

9.4 

19B 

Minerals + lime 

2,700 

500 

3,800 

2,700 

136,000 

1,500 

100,000 

11,000 

6.1 

5A 

Stable manure 

4,000 

2,000 

25,000 

21,000 

178,000 

7,500 

109,000 

4,500 

10.3 

SB 

Manure lime 

94,000 

20,000 

15,000 

13,000 

52,000 

500 

450,000 

58,000 

13.0 

18A 

Stable manure 
minerals j 

71,000 

60,000 

61,000 

13,000 

245,000 

2,000 

265,000 

10,000 

11.7 

18B 

Stable manure 
4* minerals + 
lime 

53,000 

1 

16,000 

7,500 

1,000 

149,000 

3,000 

190,000 

13,000 

7.6 


averaged 10,000-15,000 per gram; they were especially numerous in areas 
receiving liberal applications of stable manure. In the winter count, the 
proportion of thermophilic actinomycetes to thermophilic bacteria was some¬ 
what higher in the plots receiving manure; in the spring count, however, there 
was very little difference. The most striking fact is that whereas, in the 
winter, the actinomycetes made up only a small part of the thermophilic 
population developing on the plates, in the spring count, they made up by far 
the major fraction of the thermophilic population. 

The thermophilic fungi were not so numerous in the soil as were either the 
thermophilic bacteria or actinomycetes and hence were not recorded. Their 
numbers were usu^illy less than 100 per gram of soil. 

The obligate thermophilic nature of the actinomycetes and fungi was not so 
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pronounced as^that of the bacteria. Whereas certain actinomycetes could 
grow at 50® and 65®C., they could also grow, with few exceptions, at 28®C. 
They might thus be considered as m^philic forms with thermoduric prop¬ 
erties, except for the fact that the abiHty to grow at SO® is not a property of 
any of the mesophilic forms. Over 100 cultures of mesophilic actinomycetes 
in our culture collection, which were previously isolated from soils, composts. 


TABLE 2 

Influence of soil freaimenl on the thermophilic population of the soil—spring count (May) 
NumbeiB per gram of moist soil 


son. nor* 

SOO-ALBUMSM AOAt 

STAaCR AOAt 

Bacteria 

Actinomycetea 

Percent 

actinomycetes 

Bacteria 

Actinomycetes 

Percent 

acrinomycetes 

7A 

400 

3,200 

88.8 

4,000 


73.1 

7B 

17,000 

61,000 

78.2 

1,000 

72,000 

98.6 

19B 

6,000 

67,000 

91.7 

3,000 

43,000 

93.4 

5A 

7,000 

136,000 

95.1 

19,000 


91.5 

5B 

25,000 

140,000 

85.3 

22,000 , 

280,000 

92.7 

18A 

5,000 

■ujKjjjja 

97.5 

5,000 

168,000 

97.1 

18B 

5,000 

■El 


18,000 

175,000 

90.6 


* For treatment, see table 1; additions to manured plots made April 3,1938. 


TABLE 3 

Influence of soil treatment on the thermophUic population of the soU—summer count (July) 
Numbers per gram of fresh soil 




lOO'ALBtnOCK AOAt 


STAtCH AOAt 


■on. not 

MOISTVIS 

Bacteria 

Actinomy¬ 

cetes 

Per cent 
actinomy¬ 
cetes 

Bacteria 

Actinomy¬ 

cetes 

Per cent 
actinomy¬ 
cetes 

7A 

poremu 

8.8 

200 

3,600 

94.7 



66.7 

7B 

15.0 

500 

6,000 

92.3 



95.2 

19A 

13.4 

2,000 

29,000 

93.5 



50.0 

19B 

11.4 

2,000 

42,000 

95.5 



93.3 

5A 

16.8 

5,000 


98.9 



96.4 

5B 

14.7 



99.6 

■grrM 


98.5 

18A 

15.0 

12,000 

393,000 

97.0 

8,000 

315,000 

97.5 

18B 

16.5 

60,000 

419,000 

1 87.5 

5,000 

46,000 

88.5 


and other natural substrates, were tested. They not only did not grow at 50®, 
but were actually killed by exposure to this temperature, whereas the thermo¬ 
philic forms were found to grow best at a temperature of 50®C. About half of 
the forms isolated grew vigorously also at 65®C.; no forms were observed grow¬ 
ing much above this temperature, especially at or above 75®C. There was no 
apparent difference between the properties of the Actinomyces strains (I and 
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n) isolated from composts at 5(fC, or 65^C. and those isolated from soils, 
even in a frozen condition. 

The thermophilic fungi were found to grow at lower temperatures than the 
actinomycetes. Their division from the mesophilic forms was not so sharp. 
All grew at 28®C. and at 50®C., but none could grow, even in their natural 
environment, at 65®C. 

In order to test the survival of thermophilic actinomycetes in soil and to 
determine the effect of manures upon the thermophilic population of the soil, 
the following experiment was performed. Sassafras sandy loam, of about pH 
6.5, was placed in tumblers and treated with fresh manure, sterilized and un¬ 
sterilized, with composted manure, and with pure cultures of thermophilic 

TABLE 4 


Injhience of organic maUer and of enrichment cidtwes on the number of thermophilic actinomycetes 

in soU kept at 28**C. 

Numbers per gram of dry soil 



AT STAET 

3 wxna OLD 

5 WSSK8 0LO 

TXXATlfKlIT 

Bacteria 

Actlnomyo 

cetes 

Bacteria 

i 

Actinomy- 

cetea 

Bacteria 

Actinomy- 

cetes 

Control soil 

172,000 

93,000 

10,000 




Soil + fresh manure* 

166,000 

425,000 

42,000 


.. ... 


Soil 4* sterile manuret 

Soil -f thermophilic 

93,000 

275,000 

22,000 




compost 

74,000 

564,000 

640,000 




Soil 4* sterile compost 

Soil -h thermophilic 

97,000 

628,000 

12,000 

8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

actinomycetes. 

Soil 4“ sterile manure 4- 
thermophilic actino> 

172,000 

68,500,000 

103,000| 

2,880,000 

• • • • 


mycetest 

172,000 

20,200,000 

141,000 

431,000 




* 2 gm. of fresh horse manure added to 100 gm. of soil, 
t Manure sterilized by autoclaving for 15 minutes at 15 pounds* pressure, 
t Quantity of inoculum used, smaller than that in foregoing treatment. 


actinomycetes. The soil in the tumblers was adjusted to optimum moisture. 
The tumblers were covered and placed in a thermostat at 28^C. The soils were 
plated out immediately and after 3 and 5 weeks. Egg-albumen agar was 
used, and the plates were incubated at 50®C. The results presented in table 4 
show that at 28® the thermophilic population of the soil, with and without the 
addition of manure, rapidly decreases. The only exception was found in the 
case of the thermophilic compost, where an actual increase of thermophilic 
actinomycetes occurred in the soil on incubation. No increase of the thermo¬ 
philic actinomycetes occurred in the soil at the expense of the sterile compost. 
These results confirm the observations of Miehe concerning the survival in 
soil of thermophilic actinomycetes only in contact with the material upon 
which they developed. 
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Occurrence of thermophilic actinomycetes and fungi in thermophilic composts 

The results of the previous experiment show definitely that thermophilic 
composts are an important source of thermophilic organisms in the soil. In 
order to study their development in the compost, fresh horse manure was placed 
in a series of glazed porcekin pots, and these were incubated at 50® and 65®C. 
The moisture was adjusted to 75-80 per cent. At different intervals, samples 
of the compost were plated out. The plates were incubated at the same 
temperature as the composts. The results (table 5) show that the highest 
number of thermophilic actinomycetes occurred in 10 days. The number per 
gram of moist compost kept at 50®C. was found to be 3,000,000,000 by the 
use of the nutrient agar plate, and 12,000,000,000 on the egg-albumen agar; 

TABLE 5 

Chonges in numbers of fungi ond actinomycetes in the process of decomposition of horse manure 
at moderately high temperatures 
Millions per gram of moist compost 
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SOO-ALBUMBN AOAl 
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Fungi 
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75 

1,000 j 


50 ' 

6 
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5,000 1 


so 


3,000 


200 

SO 

15 

2,500 

2,000 


so 

20 

2,200 

2,000 

20 

65 

1* 

160 

5 

0 

65 

2 

2,000 


0 

65 

6 

2,500 


0 

65 

10 

9,000 


0 

65 

15 



0 

65 

20 



0 


* 18 hours. 


the 65®C. compost contained 9,000,000,000 actinomycetes, as determined by 
the nutrient agar plate. 

The number of fungi reached 200,000,000 per gram of moist compost kept 
at 50®C. in 10 days and then began to diminish. There were no fungi on the 
plates prepared from the 65® compost. Bacteria were abundant in the com¬ 
posts kept at both temperatures. 

These results show that thermophilic composts contain a highly character¬ 
istic microbiological population. In order ta illustrate the activities of this 
population, the results of the proximate analysis of the manure decomposing 
at the two temperatures are given (table 6). Although the actual losses of the 
various chemical constituents have not been calculated, the percentage com¬ 
position of the residual material indicates that, during the 10-day period, 
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decomposition of the manure was rapid at both temperatures but was some¬ 
what more rapid at 65® than at SO®; this is shown by the relatively greater 
increase in ash, lignin, and protein at the higher temperature. On comparing 
these results with those reported previously (27) on the influence of tempera¬ 
ture on the decomposition of plant residues, one flnds a continuous increase in 
the rate of decomposition with an increase in temperature, from 0® to 65®C. 
The 65® maximum seems to take place, however, only during the first few days 
of decomposition. It will be shown in another contribution (26) that, after 
the first few days, the 50® compost becomes more active than the 65® compost. 

In the above experiment, slides were placed in close contact with the manure 
and removed at various intervals durii^ the early stages of decomposition of 
the composts. The slides were stained with phenolic rose bengal for 12’-15 
minutes over a steam bath. They were examined with a compensating 
microscope using various combinations of oculars and objectives, the higher 
power being a 2-mm. apochromatic objective (N.A. 1.30) and 12.5X oculars. 

TABLE 6 

Influence of temperaiure on the decomposUion of horse manure* 

Per cent of dry material 



* Incubation 10 da 3 r 8 . 


A Bausch and Lomb type H camera, tungsten filament lamp, and green filter 
were used for making photographs, none of which has been retouched. The 
results obtained are presented in plates 1, 2, and 3. It is, of course, to be re¬ 
membered that the microbiological population thus obtained is highly localized, 
being limited to the contact area of the slide. 

Although various fungi have been reported (24, 12) to be thermophilic in 
nature and to occur in thermophilic composts, the predominating fungus found 
in these composts of horse manure was the organism designated by Tsiklinsky 
and Miehe as Thermomyees, It was found in great abundance in the 50® 
compost, but not at 65®C. Once isolated from the compost, it could also grow, 
though much more slowly, in pure culture at lower temperatures such as 28®C. 
This organism was found capable of decomposing virtually all the organic 
constituents of the composts and to behave, in this respect, in a manner similar 
to the whole thermophilic population, as shown later. It can attack hemicellu- 
loses, cellulose, and even lignin, the last compound to a much amaller extent 
than the first two! 
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The course of development of this fungus on the 50°C. compost and its rela¬ 
tion to the rest of the compost population are illustrated in plate 1. Within 18 
hours, the whole compost is found to be permeated with the mycelium of the 
fungus (fig. 1). A somewhat higher magnification of an isolated clump of 
mycelium reveals extensive radiation of the multicellular hyphae from a single 
center, which probably was a spore or a group of spores of the fungus in ques¬ 
tion (fig. 2). Within 2 days, the mycelium is found to be covered with a great 
number of black chlamydospores, arising on short side branches or within the 
mycelium (fig. 3). When the mass of growth is magnified, the chlamydospores 
are found to be of various sizes. The mass of fungus growth was found to be 
accompanied, within 2 days, by bacterial masses, occurring either as individual 
cells or as localized colonies (fig. 4). Within 6 days, the mycelium rapidly 
disintegrated, and its place was taken by large numbers of bacteria occurring 
all along the mycelial threads, as chains, as individual cells, or as zoogleal 
masses (fig. 5). In addition to the fungus and bacterial populations which 
characterize the 50® compost, there was also an extensive population of actino- 
mycetes, which almost completely replaced, within a very few days, the fungus 
population of the 50® compost (fig. 6). At 65®C., the fungi did not develop at 
all; the bacteria were the first organisms to develop, and this development was 
soon accompanied by extensive growth of actinomycetes. 

The thermophilic actinomycetes developing in the composts of horse manure 
are illustrated in plates 2 and 3. This population can be very definitely divided 
into two distinct taxonomic groups, namely, the genus Actinomyces (plate 2) 
and the genus Microtnonospora (plate 3). Each of these genera was repre¬ 
sented in the thermophilic composts by at least three species, easily recogniza¬ 
ble in the stained preparations because of their specific morphological char¬ 
acteristics: 

Actinomyces 1, with straight aerial mycelium, readily breaking up into spores. 

Actinomyces II, with spiral>forming aerial mycelium. 

Actinomyces III, with chains of spores arising in the form of side branches directly on the 
mycelium. 

Microtnonospora I, with single spores on the tips of side branches of the mycelium; these 
spores can be very dose to the mycelium, or on short side branches, or on bnger side branches. 

Microtnonospora II, in which the spore-bearing hyphae are branching. 

Microtnonospora III, with spores fc^me in the form of dusters. 

The first two species of the genus Actinomyces are similar to many other 
forms commonly found in spils and in other natural substrates, and were 
isolated many times from soils and from composts in our own investigations. 
The three species of the genus Micromonospora, however, seem to be more 
representative of thermophilic composts, wjhere they have been found by 
Tsiklinsky, Miehe, and Schiitze, although they have also been found in normal 
soils by Jensen (6, 7). 

AcHnomyces I, shown in figures 7 and 8, was found extensively in the 50® %nd 
65®C. composts. Actinomyces II is shown in figure 9. Actinomyces III, 
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shown in figures 10,11, and 12, was found in the 50^ and 65^ composts. The 
first two organisms were readily isolate in culture, but the third form has so 
far been observed only in microscopic preparations. 

Microtnanospora 1 was found extensively in the 50^ compost, as shown by 
figures 13,14, and 15. Figure 14 shows the Micromonospora accompanied by 
a Thermomyces which brings out the relative sizes of the fungus and the acti- 
nomycete. 

Micromonospora II is shown in figure 16; it was found in the 6-day-old 65^ 
compost. Micromonospora UI is shown in figures 17 and 18. It was found in 
the 1-day and 15-day-old composts at 50®C. 

Many types of bacteria were present in both composts. Some of them were 
spore-forming, especially in the higher temperature composts (fig. 8). Their 
relation to the thermophilic fungi and actinomycetes is brought out in another 
paper (26), where further information is given concerning the occurrence of 
thermophilic actinomycetes and fungi in manure composts. 

It is of interest to emphasize the results of the cultural or plate studies and 
of the microscopic studies of the thermophilic population of composts. Both 
methods brought out the presence and course of development of the fungi and 
their r61e in the sequence of populations in these composts. Of the actino¬ 
mycetes, only two species of were commonly found on the plate 

and could easily be isolated, and the Micromonospora could be isolated only 
by means of enrichment cultures. Under the microscope, however, the great 
abundance of Micromonospora in the composts could hardly be overlooked. 

The results of these investigations thus emphasize again the fact that the 
microscopic methods for studying the populations of soils and composts can 
bring out the presence and development of organisms either not readily grown 
on the plate or occurring in a state which is not differentiated by the plate 
method, namely, as mycelium vs. spores. The plate method, however, enables 
the isolation and cultivation of the specific organisms, for a study of their 
biochemical activities and for a determination of their specific r61e in the 
transformation processes taking place in the composts. The two methods can, 
therefore, readily supplement each other. 

Activities of thermophilic fungi and actinomycetes 

The functions of thermophilic fungi and actinomycetes at normal or meso- 
philic temperatures is a matter for further study, although it is doubtful 
whether these two groups of thermophilic organisms play any significant part 
at those temperatures. Lieske reported (11) that thermophilic actinomycetes 
were found to survive for many months in pure culture on artificial media, at 
lower temperatures, namely, at 28® and even at 0-"5®C. At these tempera¬ 
tures, they were unable to compete with a mixed mesophilic population and 
gradually died off when introduced into soils. The same was true of our own 
cultures. The presence of these oi^nisms in a variety of soils seems to be 
related to their ability to survive under mesophilic conditions rather than to 
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any dgnificant rdle which they might play at these temperatures. More 
attention was therefore given to composts in which the r61e the thermo- 
philic forms is much more significant. 

< In order to throw some light on the specific functions of the various organisms 
concerned in the decomposition of stable manure at moderately high tempera¬ 
tures, an experiment was conducted whereby representative pure cultures of 
thermophilic bacteria, fungi, and actinomycetes were inoculated into sterile 
horse manure and their activities compared with those of a mixed population 
found in fresh unsterilized manure. Incubation took place at 50®C., for 42 
days. The results (table 7) show very definitely that neither the bacteria nor 
the actinomycetes could bring about, in pure culture, as much decomposition 
of the manure as a whole or of its specific constituents, as did the mixed popula¬ 
tion. The fungus was the only organism that approached the total population 

TABLE 7 


Decomposition of stable manure by pure cultures of thermophilic microorganisms and by a mixed 

thermophilic population* 

Per cent of dry material 
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2.52 
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17.3 
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Bacterium 2 
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10.4 

Thermophilic Actinomyces 
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76 4 
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17.9 

17.9 

21.0 

12.6 

12.7 

Thermophilic Actinomyces 

(brown) (II) 

89 6 

2.27 

8.3 

18.1 

19.0 

19.9 

11.1 

11.6 

Thermophilic fungus 

60.7 
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18.6 

17.2 

12.6 

23.6 

13.6 

14.4 

Natural population of manure. 

37 9 

4 07 

16 3 

11.7 

4.6 

18.4 

19.9 

24.2 


* Incubation for 42 days at SO^’C. 


in the extent of decomposition. It decomposed 40 per cent of the total manure, 
as compared with 62 per cent for the mixed population. The fungus brought 
about the destruction of a greeter than proportional amount of the hemiceUu- 
loses and cellulose, but it attacked the lignin only to a limited extent, as com¬ 
pared with the mixed population. The increase in water-soluble material was 
greater in the case of the f jn(;us and the synthesis of protein was less; this was 
to be expected because of the more limited decomposition of the carbohydrates. 
The bacteria and actinomycetes grew largely at the expense of the hemicellu- 
loses and the water-soluble constituents. These results tend to emphasize 
the fact that in the decomposition of manure at moderately high temperatuies, 
a variety of microdrganisms have a variety of si>ecific functions. No single 
organism, no matter how active, can compare, in the rapidity of decomporition 
of the manure, with a mixed population. The fact that certain organisms, 
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notably actinomycetes, may be much more active in breaJdng down plant 
constituents in xxiixed populations than in pure culture has been amply demon* 
strated elsewhere (28). 

ClassificaHon and descripHon of thermophilic acHnomycetes 

With the recognition of the universal distribution of actinomycetes in 
nature, as animal and plant pathogens and as saprophytes occurring on a great 
many natural substrates, with the introduction of synthetic media for the 
growth of these organisms, and with Increasing knowledge concerning their 
varying morphology, need was felt for the further separation of these organisms 
into several generic groups. Most of the descriptions of these organisms are 
based on their occurrence in nature, or their relation to oxygen and to heat, on 
pigment formation, or on growth characters upon artificial culture media. 
This information, however satisfactory it may be for species differentiation, 
was hardly sufficient for the separation of the group into several genera. 
0rskov (19) deserves the credit for having made the first systematic attempt 
at such a classification. He divided the actinomycetes into three groups, 
as follows: 

s 

I. CohnistreptothriXf in which the subBtratiun mycelium shows no spontaneous division 
and the somewhat thicker aerial mycelium divides into spores. 

II . AcUnomyceSf in which both the substratum and the aerial mycelium divide spontane¬ 
ously into spores. 

III . Micromonospora^ which forms single oval spores at the tips of the branching mycelium. 

Jensen (6, 7) recognized only two genera in the family Actinomycetaceae; 
namely, Actinomyces^ comprising all actinomycetes which form chains of 
spores, and Micromonospora, which forms single terminal spores. This 
system, which is the simpler one, may be accepted for the purpose of the 
following discussion. 

Both Actinomyces and Micromonospora were found abundantly in soils 
and in composts, with one important difference, namely, that the genus 
Actinomyces is much more predominant in soils, whereas Micromonospora 
seems to be very abundant in hot composts. It is of particular interest, in 
connection with this investigation, to direct attention to the occurrence of the 
latter group. Miquel (14), in his pioneer study of the microorganisms of the 
atmosphere, publi^ed in 1883, reports that side by side with ordinary bacterial 
filaments, the dust of the atmosphere carries also branching bacteria. His 
descriptions and illustrations leave no doubt that he had a respresentative of 
the Micromonospora group. As to the organism commonly known in the 
literature as Act, thermophilus Berestnev, it is difficult to say whether the same 
form was always had by those investigators who claimed to have isolated it. 
An attempt will be made to define this form more definitely. The organism 
isolated by Tsiklinsky, in 1899, from hot composts is definitely a member of 
this group. Iso&tions of similar organisms were made by Miehe from hot 
hay. 
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AcHnomyces sptdts, —Two of the three species of Actinomyces (I and II) 
described here were readily isolated in culture. They were found to be very 
abundant in soils and in composts and grew at both 50® and 65®C. They 
possessed a striking morphological and physiological constancy. They differed 
primarily in their pigment formation on sucrose-nitrate (Czapek^s) agar, one 
remaining white and the other becoming gray-brown. Both forms produced 
abundant aerial mycelium with characteristic spore formations. The white 
form produced its spores by the regular division of the uncurled, or straight, 
nonspiral-forming mycelium. In the gray-brown form, spores were produced 
by means of characteristic spirals, typical of many soil actinomycetes. Physio¬ 
logically the two species were very similar, both actively hydrolyzing starch, 
gelatin, milk; they grew well on cellulose, on straw, on potatoes, and on the 
common bacteriological media. They acted on sugars, giving no acid or gas, 
and were aerobic in nature. Theii characteristic properties were those of 
mesophilic forms of the Act. alhus group. About half of the strains within each 
species grew well at 65®, the other half being somewhat inhibited at this tem¬ 
perature. At 50®C., however, there was no detectable difference between the 
various strains. It remains, therefore, for future study to determine whether 
or not growth at 65®C. may be used as a basis of further subdivision of the 
thermophilic actinomycetes. So great was the apparent predominance of these 
two types of Actinomyces in composts and in soils, that it was difficult to 
demonstrate culturally the presence of other types of actinomycetes. 

Table 8 gives a summary of the characteristics of the various strains of the 
two species of thermophilic Actinomyces isolated from the variously treated 
soils and composts. On the basis of these observations, the following descrip¬ 
tions are presented here: 

Act. thermophilus (Berestnev) was isolated from soils, hay, and composts by Globig, Gilbert, 
possibly Miehe and SchUtze, and ourselves. It grows best at 50°C., grows also at lower 
temperatures (28‘’C.), but sddom grows at 60°. Some strains were isolated which were not 
capable of growing at 28°C., whereas others seem to grow^ well even at 65°. It produces, at 
28°C., a deep colorless growth on Czapek’s agar, thin white aerial mycelium, no soluble pig¬ 
ment; a yellowish growth on potato plug, with no aerial mycelium, the plug usually being 
colored brown; no pigment on nutrient agar or gelatin; yellowish growth on starch agar, with 
white-gray, powdery aerial mycelium. Same type of growth at 50°, but more abundant. 
The organism is proteolytic, amylolytic, and forms straight sporulating h)rphac. 

Act. thermofmeus n. sp is distinguished from the foregoing species by the brown-colored 
aerial mycelium on 83 mthetic media, spiral-shaped spore-bearing hyphae, and ability to grow 
readily at 65°C. It grows faintly at ^8°, producing a thin, deep-gray growth on Czapek’s agar, 
with but little aerial mycelium. Growth is better, at 28°, on nutrient agar and on gelatin, 
which is liquefied, without the formation of any soluble pigment. At 50°, the growth on 
Czapek’s is dark to violet, with gray to lavender aerial mycelium and solublei>rown pigment; 
abundant, dark-colored growth on potato, no aerial mycelium, or few white patches, with 
dark soluble pigment. On gelatin, a grayish ring is produced, the gelatin is liquefied, and 
soluble pigment is formed. At 60°, growth is similar to that of 50°. 

The course of development of these two Actinomyces species is diown in 
plate 4. During the early stages of growth (fig. 19, 20), the two species are 
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undistinguishable. Their mode of growth and spore formation are comparable 
to those of the mhsophilic forms. When spore formation begins, one is able to 
differentiate easily between the Act. thermophilus type and the Act. thermo- 
fuscus type. The former bears its spores on straight strands of aerial hyphae 
(early spore formation is shown in figi 21); this process extends gradually 
along the hyphae until their whole length becomes sporulated (fig. 22). The 
latter organism produces typical sporulating spirals (fig. 23). 

Actinomyces III is distinctly different from the other two species, because of 
the manner of spore formation. I'he only other organism of a similar nature 
was a thermophilic Actinomyces isolated by Lieske (No, 89) from animal 
excreta. This organism bears a close resemblance to Act, reticuli Waksman 
and Curtis and to Act. retietdus-ruber Waksman, which produce the sporo- 
genous h)Tphae in knotlike groups along the central mycelium or along branches 
of this mycelium. These organisms form a special group, distinct from the 
genera Actinomyces and Micromonospora. 

Micromonospora species. —Species of Micromonospora observed on the con¬ 
tact slide resembled closely the organisms of Tsiklinsky, Miehe, and Schutze. 
The three species of Micromonospora found in composts were similar to the 
mesophilic forms described by Jensen (6, 7). Only one of them has been 
isolated in pure culture; the other two, observed abundantly in both the 50® 
and 65®C. composts, have not as yet been isolated. The formation of new 
species, based on the thermophilic nature of the organisms, is not justified 
before important physiological or morphological differences have been 
established. 

Micromonospora I is similar to Micr. coerulea of Jensen. It is also similar to 
the form previously named by Tsiklinsky. The suggested designation Micr. 
vulgaris, therefore, deserves priority. The Act. monosporus of Schutze defi¬ 
nitely belongs to this group. Other thermophilic Micromonospora of type I 
have been isolated by Miehe and mentioned by Lieske. 

Micromonospora II falls definitely within the group Micr. chalceae (Fouler- 
ton) described in detail by 0rskov and by Jensen. 

Micromonospora III represents a large group of thermophilic actinomycetes, 
found extensively in 65®C. composts. Micr. fusca Jensen mny be considered 
as representative of this group. 

Five strains of Microft^mospora vulgaris [Micr. vulgaris (Tsiklinsky) n. des., 
syn. Micr. coerulea Jensen] have been isolated by means of the potato plate 
method of Tsiklinsky ( 0*^0 ^rnm the 65®C. compost, one from 50® compost, and 
three from a naturally heating compost). These five strains are identical and 
correspond even in minor details to the description given by Tsiklinsky (24). 
Culturally, the organisms grow well on beef-peptone agar, on potato, milk, 
beef-peptone broth, etc. On Czapek's agar, the growth is while, powdery, 
slightly raised. The organism produces no turbidity in broth, but only a 
tough white pellicle and in many instances a considerable number of ball-llke 
colonies at the bottom of the tube. On other media, a white, powdery, thin 
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aerial mycelium is produced which is hardly raised above the surface. No 
pigment is formed. The strains liquefy gelatin, coagulate and gradually 
liquefy milk, but (as reported by Tsiklinsky) do not hydrolyze starch, though 
faint traces of hydrolysis may be noted after 6 days. The isolated strains 
grow better at 60® than at 65®C. 

Morphologically the development of these organisms is entirely comparable 
to that of the mesophilic form described by Jensen (6, 7). The young myce¬ 
lium shows slightly more branching than that produced by Actinomyces 
species (fig. 24, which also shows germinating spore). Spores are borne at the 
end of short branches (fig. 25) from which they are easily broken. Figure 26 
shows a late stage of spore formation. The aerial mycelium, though present, 
is usually rudimentary, rarely exhibiting the tangled network of strands typical 
oi Actinomyces species. These strains of Micromonospora vtdgaris differ thus 
from the mesophilic forms, which show no trace of aerial mycelium. Frag¬ 
mentation has not been seen in slide cultures of the organisms thus far isolated, 
but it was found to occur in smear preparations, and fragmentation of the 
mycelium was noted on many of the contact slides. 

SUMMARY 

Thermophilic actinomycetes were found abundantly in variously treated 
field soils, those receiving stable manure containing larger numbers of these 
organisms. Although they grew at 50® and 65®C., most of them could also 
grow readily at 28®. They were, therefore, not obligate but facultative thermo- 
philes. 

Thermophilic actinomycetes grown on agar media and added in suspension 
to soils, kept at room temperature, died out rapidly. When these organisms 
were introduced with thermophilic composts, they survived readily in the 
soil. There was no multiplication of the thermophilic actinomycetes in soil 
kept at 28®C. 

Composts of horse manure kept at 50® and 65®C. developed an extensive and 
highly characteristic population of thermophilic fungi and actinomycetes. 

Among the fungi, the most abundant organism belongs to the ill-defined 
group described as Thermomyces. Thb is a member of the Fungi Imperfect! 
and produces dark chlamydospores on short side branches. It grew very 
extensively at 50° but not at 65°C. It compared favorably, in its ability to 
decompose the organic constituents of the manure, with the total thermophilic 
population of the compost. 

The fungi seemed to play an important part in the sequence of populations 
in the 50®C. compost. They appeared within 18 hours, in the form of an exten¬ 
sive mycelium. They soon sporulated and were followed by bacteria, many 
of which seemed to grow largely at the expense of the fungus mycelium. 

Among the thermophilic actinomycetes, six distinct types were recognized, 
belonging to two genera, namely, Actinomyces and Micromonospora. 
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Two AeHnamyces were constantly isolated in pure culture; they were 
found extensively In both 50® and 65®C. composts, as well as in soils. 

Only one of the three species of Micromcnospora could be readily isolated in 
culture. They could all, however, be identified, from microscopic prepara¬ 
tions, with organisms isolated by other investigators from air, soil, and com¬ 
posts. 

Pure cultures of thermophilic microorganisms, especially bacteria and 
actinomycetes, were found to be less active than the mixed population in 
breaking down the constituents of composts. Only the thermophilic fungi 
could compare, in their action, with the mixed population. This is due to the 
greater selective action of bacteria and actinomycetes upon the various specific 
constituents of the manure and to the interrelationships of the mixed popula¬ 
tion. 
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Plate 1. Thermophilic Fungi in Composts of Horse Manure 

Fig. 1. Thermomyces in 50®C. compost, 18 hours old. X 102. 

Fio. 2. Thermomyces mycelium in young compost at 50°. X 446. 

Fig 3 Actively sponilating Thermomyces in 50° compost, 48 hours old. X 102. 

Fig. 4. Details of mycelium and spore formation by Thermomyces^ developing in 48-hour 
compost. Note also bacterial masses. X 446. 

Fig. 5. Rapid destruction of fungus mycelium by bacteria in 6-day-old compost. X 956. 
Vio. 6. Masses of fungus spores, bacteria, actinomycetes spores on remnants of plant 
material in 15 days. X 971. 
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In 1936 the authors (3) reported the addition of numerous tropical legumi¬ 
nous sp)ecies to the cowpea group on the basis of positive reciprocal cross¬ 
inoculation with the cowpea plant {Vigna sinensis L.). The results presented 
in this report concern the cultural and morphological characteristics of the 
rhizobia from the tropical species, and the conclusions drawn from greenhouse 
tests in which two strains of rhizobia from each plant species were used as 
inocula for 20 plants now included as members of the cowpea group. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Cultural study 

The strains of root nodule bacteria used in this study were isolated from 
leguminous plants which were found growing either in the gardens and arboreta 
of the Island of Oahu or along the roadsides throughout the Territory of Hawaii. 
The methods used in the isolation and purification of the nodule-forming 
cultures were described in the previous report (3). 

All cultures consisted of Gram-negative, short rods, varying from 1.0 to 2.0 u 
in length, and were slightly swollen in the bacterioidal stage. Young cells 
were usually uniformly stained, whereas older cultures showed slight varia¬ 
tions in cell shapes, sizes, and the usual irregular staining characteristic of 
rhizobia. Weak carbol fuchsin (Ziehl formula diluted 1-10 with water) was 
the best stain for observing cell morphology. As a rule the Gram method 
(Kopeloff and Beerman modification) was not preferred, since the basic fuchsin 
stained the cells very fair ^. Representative cultures of each species stained 
by the technic developed by Gray (12) showed a monotrichous type of flagella¬ 
tion. 

Fifty-four strains of ruot nodule-forming bacteria isolated from 28 tropical 
or subtropical leguminous species, as listed in table 1, were studied on five media 
consisting of mineral salt agar as a base plus the following plant extracts: 
Bacto-yeast; Bacto-yeast plus potato; asparagus, as described by Carroll (7), 
plus potato; kraut jmee; and kraut juice plus calcium gluconate. The use of 

^ Published with the Approval of the director as Technical Paper No. 115 of the Pineapple 
Eiperiment Station, University of Hawaii. 
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kraut juice as a source of accessory growth factors and its combination with 
calcium gluconate was recently proposed by Albrecht and McCalla (1, 2). 
The formula of the yeast extract medium plus the potato extract differed from 
that proposed by Sarles and Reid (20) in that Bacto-yeast was used in a 0.5 
per cent concentration instead of the fresh, starch-free, compressed yeast. 
Fifteen carbohydrates; namely, arabinose, xylose, rhamnose, dextrose, levulose, 
galactose, sucrose, lactose, maltose, raffinose, dextrin, salacin, mannitol, 
glycerol, and dulcitol, were added as sources of carbon in combination with 
each of the five plant extract media. With the exception of the medium pro- 
posed by Albrecht and McCalla (2) the mineral salt base consisted of KsHPOi, 
0.5 gm.; MgS04, 0.2 gm.; NaCl, 0.1 gm.; and CaCOi, 3.0 gm. per liter. Five 
cubic centimeters of a 0.5 per cent alcoholic solution of brom-thymol-blue was 
added to each liter of the plant extract carbohydrate agar medium. 

In general the physiological and cultural characteristics of the rhizobia from 
the tropical species are in agreement with those previously reported and com¬ 
monly accepted as normal or typical reactions of ‘*cowpea” bacteria. Growth 
on the Bacto-yeast extract media and the kraut juice media was scant to 
moderate and very slow. Many of the organisms showed no growth on the 
kraut juice calcium gluconate medium irrespective of the carbohydrate source. 
Asparagus extract mannitol agar proved to be the most suitable for isolation 
and cultural purposes; however, growth of the majority of the strains was con¬ 
siderably augmented on this medium by the addition of potato extract. On 
the one occasion when fresh starch-free compressed yeast plus potato extract 
medium was used, the growth compared in general with that obtained on the 
asparagus-potato medium. In regard to abundance of growth the plant extract 
media may be arranged in the following ascending order irrespective of the 
carbohydrate source: kraut juice, kraut juice plus calcium gluconate, Bacto- 
yeast, Bacto-yeast plus potato extract, asparagus extract, fresh compressed 
yeast plus potato extract, and asparagus-potato extract. 

The majority of the cultures produced a white or colorless, moist, translucent 
to opaque type of growth on the agar slants. The cultures isolated from 
Samanea saman, Andira inermis, Albizzia lebbek, Piscidia eryihrina, Parkia 
ajricana^ and Cytisus scoparius were exceptions in that the growth was abun¬ 
dant, raised, and mucilaginous in almost all instances. In general, the type 
of growth was a more or less constant characteristic regardless of the carbo¬ 
hydrate and the plant extract. 

The cultures produced alkaline reactions on all the media with the exception 
of Andira inermis 20-1 and 20-2, which were slightly acid on dextrose. Rever- 
»on of reactions occurred with many cultures on xylose and arabinose, the 
reactions being at first alkaline, later changing to slightly acid. Such rever¬ 
sions were always much dower On the xylose media. 

All cultures were tested in duplicate on asparagine mannitol agar plus 0.15 
per cent tyrosine as proposed by Stapp (22), and later used by Almon and Fred 
(4). Only three strains, Albizzia kbbek 39-1, Piscidia erytkrina 75-1, and 
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Parkia ajricana 89-1, produced strongly positive reactions. Buff colored or 
weakly positive reactions resulted with strains 13-5,36-1,108-2, and 11. 

Reactions produced by the cultures in Bacto-litmus milk were ^oted at 
weekly intervals in a series of replicated experiments. Within 3 weeks, each 
culture produced moderate alkalinity which usually became pronounced as 
time progressed. Hydrogen-ion concentrations of the milk cultures, as deter¬ 
mined by the electrometric method at the end of 1-, 2-, and 3-month periods, 
showed the final reactions produced by all the strains to vary between pH 8.03 
and 8.23. The cultures isolated from Cassia mimosoides^ Andira inirmiSj 
Canavalia campylocarpa^ and Inga laurina consistently produced clear, distinct 
serum zones within the first 6-week incubation period. During the second 
and third months several others produced a cloudy serum or surface zone of an 
opacity less than that of the milk. These latter reactions, however, were 
believed to be due to the continuance of high alkalinity for a long time, and 
since the watery layers retained a cloudy opaque appearance, they were not 
regarded as true serum zones. The remainder of the cultures did not show 
any indication of serum zone formation during the prolonged incubation period 

• 

Cross-inoculaiion tests 

In order to understand better the infective and effective abilities of the 
rhizobia cultures and to validate their host plants as members of the cowpea 
group, two strains of rhizobia isolated from each of the leguminous species 
were used as inocula in greenhouse tests. Twenty leguminous species repre¬ 
senting fifteen genera were used as the test plants. Twelve of these species 
have long been accepted as bona fide members of the cowpea group. Four of 
the remaining species, Acacia koa^ Erythrina indica^ Samanea saman^ and 
Stylosanthes guianensis, were placed in the cowpea group by the authors (3). 
Clitoria ternatea, Lespedeza stipulacea, and Crotalaria spectahilis were added in 
1934 by Carroll (7). For a number of years, Cyttsus scoparius has been in¬ 
cluded in the cowpea group with doubt (11). The technic employed in the 
treatment of the leguminous seed, the greenhouse facilities, and the methods 
of plant culture used in similar cross-inoculation tests were described in con¬ 
siderable detail in the previous report (3). 

Within recent years, data (17. 18, 23) have been presented to show that 
strains of nodule-forming bacteria may differ in their ability to infect plants 
grown under different seasonal environments and under different amounts of 
solar radiation. As the data presented in this report have accumulated over a 
period of several years, it is perhaps fitting to review the equable meteorological 
conditions under which these experiments were conducted. Although Hono¬ 
lulu is at sea level in about 21° north latitude and is included within the Torrid 
Zone, the mean annual temperature is about 76°F. The absence of seasonal 
variation is evidenced by the fact that the warmest month averages 78°F., and 
the coldest about 71°. The highest temperature recorded in 41 years at the 
Honolulu station of the U. S. Weather Bureau was 88°F. and the lowest 55°. 
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The average daily range is a little over lO^F. This relatively low variation in 
temperature is due, in part, to the following facts: first, the noon sun is never 
more than 45^ from the zenith; second, the longest day is only 3 hours longer 
than the shortest day; and third, the vast extent of ocean in all directions modu¬ 
lates the variations to a large extent. There are, on the average, 118 clear, 
178 partly cloudy, and 69 cloudy days a year. For the last 26 years there has 
been an average of 62 per cent of the total hours of sunshine, based on the 
number possible between sunrise and Sunset. The lowest amount, about 58 
per cent, is usually recorded in December; and the highest amount, about 69 
per cent, usually occurs in August. 

The results of the greenhouse tests have been based upon a series of three 
replicated experiments, in each of which the strains of nodule-forming bacteria 
were run in triplicate against the various host plants. One set of the experi¬ 
ments consisted of only one leguminous species in combination at one time 
with each of the various cultures. In the other two plant set-ups two or three 
species of plants of similar growth habits were grown together in the same jars. 

The growing period of the plants varied from 7 to 10 weeks. The fast¬ 
growing plants usually showed znaximum differences as a result of inoculation 
in about the sixth week, and they were harvested soon thereafter. A longer 
period was necessary for such differences to become pronounced with those 
species exhibiting slower growth due to delayed germination or to the presence 
of large amounts of reserve food materials in the large thick-coated seed. In¬ 
asmuch as seasonal variations were practically nil throughout the experiments 
it is not deemed necessary to specify the plants comprising each experiment or 
the combinations used in their composite culturing. In general, those species 
cultured during the January-April cycle of one year were tested during the 
May-July period of the next, and during the August-November period in the 
third test. Since the results of the three tests were in agreement over these 
periods of the year any irregularities noted in the nodule-producing abilities of 
the strains cannot be attributed to seasonal variations and their effects upon 
the physiological status of the plant. It is quite probable, however, that varia¬ 
tions with these cultures might occur where the growth of the plants is affected 
by climatic changes of a greater magnitude. For the sake of brevity, dry 
weights and nitrogen analyses of the plants have been omitted. 

All root systems were examined in trays of water in order to facilitate detec¬ 
tion of the small ineffective types of nodules. Contamination in the course 
of the experiments was rare. In the few instances when such did occur, data 
on that particular series were discarded. 

DATA AND COMMENT 

A Study of the data expressed in table 1 offers two methods of analysis. 
First, an index of the relative infective ability of each strain of rhizobia upon 
the 20 species of test plants, i.e., the extent of strain variation, may be ob- 
t^ed by following the course of the reactions horizontally. Accordingly, 
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conduaions may. be drawn r^^arding the ability of each stram to enter the 
tissues of the different plants, and its relative capadty to benefit plant growth. 
Thus, an evaluation may be placed upon the general suitability of a strain as 
an inoculant for a number of species. Second, by a study of the data vertically, 
variations in response of each test plant to the 54 sources of inocula may be 
ascertained. Such a comparative evaluation of the test plants is advantageous 
in aiding our understanding of the susceptibilities of a species to nodule-forming 
bacteria when inocula from different sources are used. Thus, from a summary 
of the data, condusions should be apparent regarding the relative infective 
and effective capadties of each strain of Aodule-forming bacteria used as well 
as the response of each test plant to inoculation. 

Strain variation 

Considerable variation was noted in the infectiveness and effectiveness of 
each strain of rhizobia. It is likely that a greater variation of such differences 
occurs among the organisms of the cowpea group than in the more confined or 
selective cross-inoculation groups, such as the alfalfa, dover, and pea, since the 
cowpea group now consists of such a cosmopolitan collection of leguminous 
spedes more or less distantly related to one another. Only 13 of the 54 strains 
of rhizobia produced nodules on all of the plants tested. These induded both 
strains isolated from Stylosanthes guianmsis, Enterolobium cyclocarpum^ Derris 
microphytta^ Tepkrosia Candida^ T, purpurea^ and one culture isolated from each 
of PhaseoUis lunatns, Cassia mimosoidesj and Piscidia erythrina. Seventeen 
other strains failed to produce nodules on only one test plant. With the 
exception of Acacia koa 15-3 and 15-4 and Inga laurina 108-1, this failure to 
produce nodules occurred on the test plant Phaseolus lunatus. The strains 
isolated from Andira inermis showed the most restricted range of infectiveness, 
inasmuch as each failed to nodulate 6 of the 20 species. 

Such variations in the infectiveness of root nodule bacteria from plants of a 
single cross-inoculation group have been noted by other investigators. Carroll 
(7) in 1934 noted irregularities in the infectiveness of rhizobia from bofia fide 
plant members of the cowpea group. His data show that in one instance a 
velvet bean culture (isolated from StizolobiufH deeringianum) produced nodules 
on six plant species inr^Mded within the cowpea group yet did not nodulate 
three other plant members. In another instance a strain isolated from cowpea 
produced nodules on cowpea and peanut but did not produce nodules on bcg- 
garweed, hyacinth beta, jack bean, Lespedeza, and lima bean. Conklin (9) 
obtained similar results. Her data show that of 76 strains of rhizobia isolated 
from species of eight genera included in the cowpea group, 58 strains were 
infective and 12 were noninfective on the cowpea plant. Erratic or doubtful 
results in the nodulation of the cowpea plant were also obtained with six strains 
isolated from Baptisia Hnctoria and Cassia nicHtans» Raju (16) noted varia* 
tions in the ability of rhizobia from members of the cowpea group to nodulate 
species cultured under the best growing conditions. His data show that 
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Strain 600, isolated from the cowpea (Vigna sinensis)^ produced nodules on 
eight plant members of the cowpea group but failed to infect four other plant 
species. On the other hand, a strain isolated from Fhaseolus acanUifolius was 
found by Raju to nodulate all the plants tested. 

Several occasions of nonreciprocal cross>inoculation are shown in the data 
of table 1. For example, Lesfedeza sericea 25-4 failed to produce nodules on 
Phaseolus lutuUus; yet strain 4-3 from Phaseolus lunaim not only produced 
nodules on Lespedeza sericea but benefited plant growth. Similar reactions 
were noted in the results obtained with reciprocal inoculations with cultures 
and plants of Erytkrina indica^ Vigna sinensis, and Phaseolus lunatus. 

Seven instances are noted in table 1 wherein the two strains isolated from 
the same host plant did not produce nodules on the same test plants. As an 
example, Cassia mimosoides 5-2 was highly infective on the lima bean, as evi¬ 
denced by the formation of numerous small nodules over the root system, yet 
strain 5-3 isolated from the same species, although one growing in a different 
locality, failed to produce nodules on the lima bean. Although it may be 
conjectured that such inconsistencies are due to technic or environmental 
variations in greenhouse culture, such an explanation seems improbable, since a 
plant species was tested against all sources of inocula within each experiment, 
and such experiments were maintained under as nearly identical conditions as 
possible. The replication of these results in the experiments in which the 
species were grown singly and in combination with other species whose roots 
were nodulated suggests strongly that discrepancies in uniformity of nodula- 
tion might be due to the inherent capacity of one particular strain to enter the 
tissues of the respective plants in question and the lack of such a capacity by 
the other strain. 

Various irregularities of similar nature have also been noted by previous 
investigators. Burrill and Hansen (5), as early as 1917, noted that a strain of 
rhizobia from cowpea failed to nodulate partridge pea {Cassia chamaecrista), 
although all the other cowpea strains were definitely infective on this species. 
CarroU^s results (7) show that Lespedeza 5 failed to produce nodules on cowpea 
and lima bean plants, although Lespedeza 4 was infective on both species. A 
similar example occurred with the strains isolated from cowpea plants; cowpea 
28 produced nodules ot' the hyacinth bean, but did not infect jack bean; cow¬ 
pea 10 was infective on both species, yet cowpea 11 was noninfective on both 
species. Conklin’s data (9j show that some of the strains isolated from Bap- 
iisia tinctoria, Desmiium paniculaluvt, and Genista tinctoria did not infect 
the cowpea plant. Although it is not definitely stated by the aforementioned 
authors that these nonconformities of inoculation occurred within the optimum 
growing seasons, such data do serve as evidence that various strains isolated 
from the same host plant may show definite host specificities in regard to this 
aspect of infectiveness. 

In the summary of stram reactions contained in table 2 it is of interest to note 
that the majority of rhizobia strains from the various tropical q>ecies were 
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and 20-2 and Pkaseolus lunaius 4-3 were the onl^ itrainB whkh were not out¬ 
standingly effective on a single host plant. 

Four strains, Demodium barbiaum 22-2, Camoaiia campylocarpa 32-7, 
Tepkrosia nocHjhra 115-4, and Vigna sinensis 10, did not produce a single case 
of ineffectiveness. Each of the spedes infected by these strains d&owed the 
presence of large nodules on the taproot system, and the plants exhibited 
luxuriant growth and dark green foliage. All other strains were nonbeneffdal 
on one or more of the test plants, although only nine strains were noneffective 
on more than five. The two strains isolated from Andira inermis were the 

TABLE 2 


Summary of strain reactions 


NUIIBXI OtSTBAlNS 

PKXOENTAOK or TOTAL 

BXACIXON ON TEST TLAMTS 

41 

75.9 

Noninfective on 1-6 test plants 

13 

24 1 

Infective on all test plants 

41 

75 9 

Nonbeneficial on 1-5 test plants 

9 

16.6 

Nonbeneficial on 6-9 test plants 

6 

11 1 

Beneficial on 1-10 test plants 

23 

42 6 

Beneficial on 11-15 test plants 

25* 

46 2 

Beneficial on 16 19 test plants 


* Four strains were beneficial on 19 test plants, none of the strains were infective and 
effective on all test plants 


most conspicuous of the poor or least desirable sources of inocula. Eight of 
the fourteen different species nodulated by Andira inermis 20-1 showed small, 
ineffective nodules, yeUow foliage, poor growth and no appreciable fixation of 
nitrogen. It is of interest from the standpoint of host specificity that strain 
20-1 was ineffective on Canavalia ensiformis and beneficial on Dolichos lablab 
and Lespedeza sertcea; whereas strain 20-2 was effective on Canavalia ensiformis 
and nonbeneficial on the other two species 

Test piant reactions 

A summary of the reactions showing the response of each species to the 
various inocula appears at the end of table 1. Only 10 of the 20 plant species, 
namely: Acacia koa, Cajanus cajan^ Camsvalia ensiformis^ Crotalaria juncea, 
Dolichos lablabytit Harbin variety of Lespedeza stipidacea, Phaseolus aconiHfo- 
liusy Samanea saman, Stylosantkes guianensis and Vigna sinensis were nodu¬ 
lated by each of the 54 strains of nodule bacteria. In contrast, 32 strains 
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|rftoAt»prodiiiip|i«d«^ 15 failed on i>s9NiM^ 

| >i (^^ and Sin:^ molts in teg^ 

tdilpiptibmuesaf yjjpMismeitefraa^ 

|»if^ been leported hy Ganoli (7). 

With tbe enoeption of three iq)ecie8, OUoria kmaka^ Phtmim bmaius, and 
Samama toman, every test plant was benefited by 31 or more of the diftermt 
nodnle-forniing strains. Vigna sinensis was tlM only species upon which 
every strain formed nodules and enhanced plant growth. Similarly, all of the 
strains producing nodules upon Erythrina indica were beneficial, but two 
strains, Andira inernUs 20-1 and 20-2, failed to infect this species. Phastdlus 
lunatus and CUtoria tematea may be considered as examples of the other ex¬ 
treme, inasmuch as each of the 22 strains producing nodules on the former 
species proved nonbeneficial, and 29 of the 50 strains infecting the latter failed 
to enhance plant growth or to stimulate the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

To date tJie division of a plant genus between more than one cross-inocula¬ 
tion group is attributed to only three genera, Vicia (7), Lupinus (7), and Phaseo- 
lus (7, 11). In regard to the last, eight species are included in the cowpea 
group, and three other species constitute the bean group. The results of thb 
study confirm the addition of Phaseolus lalhyroides to the cowpea group, since 
each of the strains fiom this species produced nodules on 19 of the 20 test 
plants. It is of interest to note that Phaseolus lunatus, a related species, was 
the only test plant not nodulated by each of these strains. 

Whether or not the species of the genus Tephrosia are to be divided between 
two cross-inoculation groups is yet to be determined. Recently Bushnell and 
Sarles (6) reported that the cultures isolated from Tephrosia virginiana var. 
holosericea, found in Wisconsin, did not form nodules upon the cowpea plant 
or any other plants tested. Accordingly, this species was placed by them in 
the list of plants unassigned to any cross-inoculation group. On the other 
hand the authors (3) have reported that reciprocal cross-inoculation occurs 
between the cowpea and three tropical species, T, Candida, T, purpurea, and 
r. noctiflora. The data in table 1 show that the two strains isolated from each 
of these species also exhibit a rather marked affinity for the plant members of 
the cowpea group, since, with the exception of T. nocHJlora 115-2 and 115-4, 
the Tephrosia culture^ ^ produced nodules on each of the 20 test plants. Re¬ 
cently Raju (16) reported that T. purpurea was nodulated by rhizobia from 
the cowpea and Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

In several instance. 3 certam strains of rhizobia, when used as inocula on 
Phaseolus aconilifohus, Samanea saman, and Stizolobium utile, showed a ‘‘latent 
or delayed state of effectiveness.” This was usually a condition wherein the 
plants underwent a prolonged period of nitrogen hunger, which was followed 
somewhat suddenly, that is, within several days, by rapid growth accompanied 
by changes in the color of the leaves from yellow to dark green. These charges 
in vigor and color of the plants were taken as an indication of an immediate 
availability of nitrogen from the nodules. Tlie replication of such reactions 
in experiments conducted under cellc^hane covers diowed that this latent 
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rhijsobia from plants of the cowpea group may be of a greater magnitude than 
those previously recorded for the other cross-inoculation groups. 
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Size distribution curves of soils afford the most comprehensive picture of the 
mechanical composition of such aggregates. Such curves, though charac¬ 
teristic of different soils, are not convenient for defining soils for purposes of 
classification. An attempt was made to express the mechanical composition 
of soils by ‘‘single values” derivable from the summation or distribution curves. 
There are three such values, each characteristic of the shyape of the distribution 
curve, as follows: 

Weighted rfsean size, M.—The summation curve of a soil sample gives the percentage of 
particles below any given size (fig. 1). By taking the readings for two given sizes and sub¬ 
tracting, we can ascertain the percentage of particles whose diameters lie between the two 
sizes and which may veiy nearly be assumed as having a diameter lying midway between 
those two sizes. If this last value is multiplied by the corresponding percentage, and the sum 
of all such products is divided by the sum of percentages (usually 100), we get a value for the 
mean diameter of all the particles contained in the sample. 1 his is the weighted mean size, 
or if, and furnishes a useful measure of the degree of coarseness of the sample. 

Standard deviation, o .—Not every sample consists of partides distributed in exactly the 
same way, and it is quite possible that two samples with the same mean size may differ, one 
having a preponderance of partides with diameters near the mean size, and the other with 
diameters varying much more widely. Hence it is necessary to know how the various sizes 
are distributed about the mean size, and cons^uently the standard deviation is calculated as 
a measure of their dispersion. To obtain this, the deviation of each size from the weighted 
mean size is squared and multiplied by the corresponding percentage and then the sum of 
such products is divided by the sum of the percentages. The square root of the quotient 
gives cr, and the smaller it is the more uniform can the sample be assumed to be. 

Schoklitich number, or K.— The maximum diameter of soil particles for an ordinary sample 
may be taken as 1 mm. In practice, therefore, the summation curve is boimded by the 0 
and 1-mm. ordinates; and the line RP S may be taken to represent a normal summation 
curve (fiig. 1). If then the are»i4 lying above mid to the left of the summation curve is divided 
by the area B l3dng below aad to the right of the summation curve, the fraction A/B remains 
constant as long as the limit 0 and 1.0 remains unaltered. This fact was pointed out by Pro¬ 
fessor Schoklitsch. The constant is referred to as the Schoklitsch number,, or X, and when 
not otherwise specified is taken to refer to diameters lying between 0 and 1.0 nun. Should it 
be desired to specify these limits more particularly it may be written 0* 1.0; in the same way 
0* 2.0 would refer to mixtures whose summation curves lie between 0 and 2.0 mm. 

In dealing with the size distribution of particles in soils we must take note of 
the fact that the state of aggregation as it is found in nature may be very 
different from its ultimate structure. The former denotes tilth, and the latter 
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provides a datiim line for expressing the limits of variations in soil texture. It 
must be remembered that crumb structure of the soil is merely a single 
phase in its dynamic history, and therefore it cannot be used for the textural 
classification of soils which must be based on their ultimate structure. 

Tilth is a complicated property of the soil, the determination of which would 
be extremely useful from the practical standpoint. An attempt to correlate 
soil tilth with the dispersion coefficient was made in a previous publication.^ 
The dispersion coefficient (27. C.) is measured by determining the percentage of 
conventional clay (0.002 mm. diameter) by the pipette method after leaving the 
soil in contact with water for 24 hours (referred to as the dispersion factor, or 
D. F.) and expressing it as percentage of the total clay content of the soil 

D.P.X 100 

obtainable on complete di^rsion. In other words, 27. C. ~ clay conte^* 

The dispersion coefficient, therefore measures the percentage of total clay that 
can pass into the suspensoid state by simple contact with water; and its value 



varies from 0 to 100 per cent, depending on whether the soil is completely 
flocculated or completely dispersed. 

The usefulness of the dispersion coefficient for expressing soil tilth is based 
on the fact that crumb structure is usually formed by the cementing action of 
the clay particles, and if these exist in the individual state, all other particles 
may be present as independent units. In extreme cases, however, it is likely 
to lead to absurd results. When a small percentage of clay is present in a pro¬ 
portionately large amount of coarser particles the soil as a whole may be in 
good tilth even when the dispersion coefficient is 100 per cent. The most 
logical method of expressing soil tilth would be one based on the entire me¬ 
chanical analysis of the soil or a function thereof. In other words, tilth or the 
state of aggregation of a soil must give the existing mechanical analysis of the 
soil as a function of its ultimate analysis. For this purpose Jf, K, and a, 
which are characteristic constants of any mechanical composition curve, could 
be used. We can take these values of a soil before dispersion and after dis- 

4 

^ Puri, A. N. 1930 Studies in soil colloids: n. Factors influendng the dispersion ol 
soil colloids in water. Mm. Dept. Agr. India, Ckm. Ser. 2 (2): 39. 
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persion, the latter, values referring to the ultimate structure. The ratio of these 
constants might be related to soil tilth. We could then see which of these 
ratios is the most suitable from the practical standpoint. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Air-dry soils passing a l-mm. mesh were used for this study. The mechanical 
analysis before dispersion (referred to as the aggregate analysis) and after 


TABLE 1 

Sin^value constants relating to the mechanical analyses of soils 


■on. 

NUMBSX 

cxAY, nm 
CBirr 

(0.002 MM.) 

0X8- 

PKX- 

■ION 

co- 

twn- 

aXNT 

inr.Ait 

DiAicrrxx 

XATIO 

■TAMDAXO 

DEVIATION 

XATXO 

iC3U>KIJTSCB 

NXnCBXX 

EATIO 

Before 

diiper- 

tion 

After 

dieper- 

tion 

Before 

diiper- 

■ion 

Mo 

After 

diipcr* 

.Ion 

Mf/M 

Before 

diiper> 

uon 

O’* 

After 

disper* 

•ion 

<r 

OilO 

Before 

dieper- 

•ion 

K» 

After 

di»per- 

•lon 

K 

Ki/K 

P.C. 1 

3.43 

11.48 

29.88 

0.0452 

0.0284 

1 59 



1.24 

0.0473 

0.0292 

1.62 

P.C. 2 

1.50 

64.06 

2.34 

0.2464 

0.0361 

6.83 

0.3044 


3.21 

0.3270 


8.72 

PC 3 

3.10 

68.21 

4.54 


0.0227 

12.39 

0.3188 

0.1020 

3.12 

0.3920 


16.89 

PC. 4 

4.60 

15.56 

29.56 


0.0372 

1 56 





0.0380 

1.62 

P.C. 5 

5.73 

12.79 

44.80 


0.0376 

1 47 






1.50 

P.C. 6 

3.68 

29.73 

12.38 


0.0432 

3.39 

0.1820 


2 17 

0.1720 

0.0451 

3.81 

P.C. 7 

21.03 

22.80 

92.24 

0.0512 

0.0338 

1.51 



2.67 

0.0540 

[imxwi] 

1.54 

P.C. 8 

2.00 

27.30 

7.33 


0.2784 


0.2712 

B 

0.89 

0.3860 

0.3860 

1.00 

P.C. 9 

1.88 

22.90 

8.21 

0.2976 

0.2396 

1.24 

0.2876 

0.2880 

mWm 

0.4240 

0.3151 


P.C. 10 

1.08 

38.62 

2.80 

0.2268 

0.1400 

1.62 

0.2568 

0.2256 

1.12 

0.2930 

0.1628 


P.C. 11 

0.30 

35.08 

0.86 

0.2172 

0.1852 

1.17 


0.2516 

0.87 

0.2870 

0.2273 

HQ 


1.13 

4.18 

27.03 


0.0760 

1.82 

0.1268 

0.0896 

1.42 

0.1600 

0.0823 

HQ 

P.C. 13 

3.05 

66.13 

4.61 


0.0380 


0 4332 

0.1060 

. 09 

0.6220 



P.C. 14 

mWm 

26.96 

4.01 

0.2976 


3.18 

0.2616 

0.1640 

1.59 

0.4240 


HBi 

P.C. 15 

1.00 

23.51 

4.25 

0.2632 

0.1080 

2.44 

0.2080 

0.1912 

1.09 

0.3570 

0.1212 

2.95 

P.C. 16 

2.98 

7.63 


0.1672 

0.1164 

1.44 

0.1144 

0.1104 

1,04 

0.2010 

0.1317 

1.53 

P.C. 17 

2.00 

14.46 

13.84 

0.09240.0408 

2.26 

0.1064 


2.18 

0.1020 

0.0425 

2.40 

P.C. 20 

0.90 

7.29 

12.37 

0.1520 0.1372 

1.11 

0.1212 

0.1244 

0.97 

0.1790 

0.1590 

1.13 

P.C. 25 

0.80 


19.86 

0.1316 

0.1340 

0.98 

0.0784 

0.0724 

1.08 

0.1520 

0.1550 

0.98 

P.C. 26 

0.60 

30.97 

1.97 

0.2952 

0.2308 

1.28 

0.2144 

0.2248 

0.95 

0.4190 


1.40 

P.C. 33 

1.36 




0.3328 

0.99 

0.2632 


1.02 

0.4dd0 


0.98 

P.C. 48 

2.00 

19.71 

10.15 

0.0506 

0.0280 

1.81 

0.0564 

0.0452 

1.25 

0.0535 

0.0290 

1.84 

P.C. 44 

1.20 

8.39 

14.30 

1 0640 

0.0488 

1.31 


0.0388 

1.49 

0.0680 

0.0510 

1.33 

P.C. 45 

1.50 

10.68 

14.04 

0.0616 


1.60 

0.0736 


1.42 

0.0656 

EE22 

1.64 

P.C. 48 

2.56 

19.79 

12.94 


0.0396 


0.1224 

0.0448 

2.73 

0.1350 

0.0410 

3.29 


dispersion (ultimate analysis) was made partly by the pipette method (par¬ 
ticles below 0.06 mm.) and partly in the Puri siltometer.* This siltomcter is 
based on the principle of grading particles by allowing them to fall through a 
long column of water held in a brass tube 2 m. long, with an internal diameter 
of 2.5 inches, and collecting the different fractions in separate boxes that mov^ 

* Pud, A. K. 1935 A siltometer for studyiog the sUe distribution of silts and sands. 
Put^ab Irrig, Res. Inst. Res. Pub. 2 (7). 
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into position under water at predetermined intervals of time. The ultometer 
can deal with particles up to 0.6 mm. diameter; larger particles were graded by 
sieving. 

Mean diameters, standard deviations, and Schoklitsch numbers were cal¬ 
culated for the two sets of values, Ifo, and referring to the aggregate 
analysis, and Af, and K to the ultimate analysis. These values and their 
ratios are given in table 1. 



Flo. 2. SuiOCATIOM CUBVES Of AN ALLUVIAL SOIL (P.C. 1) AND Or A CHERNOZEM SOZL (P.C. 2) 



Fio. 3. Summation Curves or Soils to Illustrate a Low and a High Value or <r 

A close examination of these constants with reference to the t 3 rpe of soil 
reveals the following facts: 

Alluvial loila give a low value of M (<0.05 mm.), a low value of and a low value of 
MtJM, A low value of M aasodated with low day content (below 20 per cent) characterizes 
an alluvial soil. This is exactly what one would expect. Such deposits are w^-graded (low 

and silt gradualty merges into day. Their low day content and high silt content do not 
lead to the formation of many aggregates, a fact that is borne out by a low ifo/Af ratio. 

Black cotton soils (chernozems) have a high day content, a low value for M, and a high 
Mi/M ratio. These soils present a high state of aggregation and possess a crumb structure 
that would be associated with good tilth. 

Lateridc soils give a high M value and a medium Mt/M ratio. 

Red ferrugbous soils have medium day, a high M value, a bw M^/M ratb, and a high 
value for a*. These soils, in fact, behave 1^ a mixture of fine partidm abruptly 
into coarse grains. 
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K values run almost parallel to M values and therefore are not likely to prove 
any better than tie M values. 

In order to illustrate the aggregate and ultimate mechanical analysis curves 
of two types of soils, the values for an alluvial and a black cotton soil P.C. 
1 and P.C. 2 are plotted in figure 2. Two typical summation curves that 
give widely different values of or are given in fi^re 3. Note the symmetry 
of the curve with low <r around the mean diameter as compared to the one with 
a high (T value. 

It is believed that the textural classification of soils on the basis of M and 
will bring out their characteristic differences much more satisfactorily than the 
usual practice of giving them descriptive names like sandy, loamy, silty, or 
clayey soil. 

The ratio of Mo/M not only brings out the state of aggregation or the crumb 
structure of a soil but it also shows that the magnitude of this ratio is a charac¬ 
teristic of the soil type. Although theoretically a soil could be made to have 
almost any value of Mo/M by suitable treatment in the laboratory, natural 
soils do acquire a stable structure, which, within limits, resists ordinary meth¬ 
ods of cultivation. In other words, certain soil types maintain a higher state of 
aggregation than others. Methods of cultivation of the latter types must be 
carefully watched, as such soil types are likely to suffer from bad tilth if not 
handled properly. A word about the relation between dispersion coefiScient 
(D. C.) and Mo/M ratio: As may be expected, a high D. C. value goes with a 
low Mo/M ratio, but since the former refers to only one fraction (clay) the 
relation is merely qualitative. 


SUMMARY 

Single-value constants that can be derived from the mechanical analysis 
summation curves of soils can be used for the textural classification of soils. 
These values should replace the descriptive terminology generally employed 
for characterizing soil texture. State of aggregation can be satisfactorily ex¬ 
pressed by the ratio of these single values before and after dispersion of the soil. 




INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE MICROBIOLOGICAL 
POPULATION AND DECOMPOSITION PROCESSES IN 
COMPOSTS OF STABLE MANURE^ 

SELMAN A WAKSMAN, T. C CORDON and N. HULPOI 
New Jeney AgrkuUural Experiment Station 
Received for publicaCion June 30, 193S 

In the composting of stable manures and in the preparation of artificial 
manures from plant residues, the rapidity of evolution of heat and the resulting 
rise in temperature are tantamount to rapidity of decomposition. It has 
now been definitely established that microorganisms are largely, if not 
entirely, responsible for these processes, which finally lead to the transfor¬ 
mation of the manure and of the plant materials into a uniform, dark colored 
mass, generally known as humus. By modifying the temperature of the 
compost, one is able to control not only the rapidity of the decomposition 
processes, but also the conservation of the nutrient elements, especially the 
nitrogen, as well as the nature and effectiveness of the resulting compost. 
Some of the methods in common use for conserving the nutrients in stable 
manures are based upon the control of the temperature changes; this is brought 
about largely through the control of the composition and aeration of the 
compost. 


^ HISTORICAL 

No attempt is made here to review the very extensive literature on the microbiology 
of stable manures and on the decomposition processes. Attention is directed to only a few 
contributions which have a direct bearing upon the problem under consideration. 

Hebert (5) reported in 1893 that, as a result of decomposition of straw for 3 months at 
55*^0, there was a loss of one half of the total material. The reduction in cellulose was 
greater than that of the straw as a whole, whereas that of the vasculose, now known as 
lignin, was less than that of the straw, a part of the lignin loss was ascribed to its dissolution 
in the alkaline liquid. emphasized the fact that the losses of nitrogen as ammonia 

from manure are apt to be very large, especially under aerobic conditions, and that, under 
conditions favorable to decomposition, the losses are reduced to a minimum, whereby the 
ammonia nitrogen is transformed into organic nitrogen. More recently, Russell and Richards 
(10) emphasized the factxLat in the aerobic deoomposition of manure in composts, ammonia 
disappears rapidly; in the presence of sufficient straw, the ammonia is transformed into 
protein nitrogen, largely through the agency of fungi, without any loss oL nitrogen. The 
rapid losses of nitrogen due to the evaporation of ammonia from the liquid portion of the 
manure have been emphasized further in a number of recent investigations (12). 

As to the specific effects of different temperatures upon the decomposition of organic 

' Toumal Series paper, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, department of soil 
chemistry and bacteriology. 
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matter, it is sufficient to cite the early work of Deh6rain and Demoussy (3). These investiga¬ 
tors found that, under optimum moisture conditions, the action of microorganisms upon 
organic matter increased with an increase in tem];>erature, reaching a maximum at 65^C. 
Full aeration was shown to be essential for optimum oxidation; an excess of water reduced 
oxidation considerably. 

The microbiological population of stable manures and of composts was found to be very 
variable in nature, changing continuously, both in numbers and in the specific types of 
microorganisms, with the progress of the decomposition process. The numerous contribu¬ 
tions to this subject do not present, however, a clear picture of the population changes (9). 
This is true in spite of the fact that numerous bacteria and other microorganisms have been 
isolated from the composts, ranging from the Mestntericus ruber and Thermophyllis grignoni 
of Deh^rain (2, p. 783) to Bact. parvulum of Conn (1). The action of these pure cultures of 
bacteria, most of which possess a specific physiology, upon the manure could give only a 
one-sided picture of the decomposition processes which would normally take place in the 
manure. Particularly disturbing are the countless enumerations of bacteria found in the 
manure by many investigators. These numbers, in many instances, had very little bearing 
upon the processes involved. This resulted in information which was not only far from 
complete but frequently highly confusing This information did not seem to point to any 
correlation between the changing microbial population of the manure and the chemical 
transformations involved. 

The principal reason for the above confusion is to be looked for in the fact that the great 
majority of investigations dealing with the microbiology of manures and composts were 
devoted to the study of the bacteria alone, the fungi and actinomycetes having been largely 
disregarded, except for occasional demonstrations of their occurrence Another cause for 
confusion was the recognition of the mesophilic population alone, as if this population were 
the one primarily concerned in the decomposition processes Material taken from hot 
composts was usually plated out on media fav orable for the development of bacteria, and the 
plates were incubated at temperatures at which only the mesophilic organisms could develop. 
Under these conditions, the thermophilic population grew to only a very 'limited extent 
Conclusions were frequently reached that the bacterial population originally present in the 
manure died out in the process of composting, when high temperatures were attained No 
consideration was given at all to the changing population As a result of this, the great 
majority of plate counts of microorganisms in manures and in composts failed to include most 
of the organisms primarily concerned in the decomposition processes at high temperatures 
When stable manures or plant residues are placed in heaps, nutrient salts added if necessary, 
and favorable moisture and aeration maintained, the temperature of the compost rapidly 
rises to 60° '75°C , and even to 80°-85°C. The most important chemical changes are brought 
about (16) at these temperatures A knowledge of the nature and activities of the micro¬ 
organisms active under these conditions is, therefore, of prime importance to recognition of 
the significance of the processes involved. 

The results of Deh^rain and Demoussy have been confirmed fully by other investigators. 
It was brought out in a previous contribution (15) that an increase in temperature, within 
the range 7° to 37°C., is accompanied by an increase in the rapidity of decomposition, as 
well as by a change in the chemical nature of the process; at lower temperatures, the lignins 
were not attacked at all or to only a very limited extent; at higher temperatures, the lignins 
were attacked more rapidly, although not to the same extent as the other plant constituents, 
notably the ceUulose and hemicelluloses. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In a series of preliminary experiments on the decomposition of stable manure 
and plant re^dues at higher temperatures, the results of which have already 
been published (19), it was found that the particular temperature influences 
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not only the specific nature of the microbiological population but also the 
rapidity and the type of decomposition. It was shown, for example, that 
the rapidity of decomposition during the early stages is greater at 65®C. 
than at 50®C. The latter composts contained an extensive population of 
fungi belonging largely to the genus ThermomyceSj similar to the form de¬ 
scribed by Tsiklinsky (13) and Miehe (8). On the other hand, actinomycetes 
grew extensively at both temperatures. There was a definite sequence of 
populations, which varied with the temperature. At 50®C., the fungi appeared 
first, followed by bacteria which attacked the fungus mycelium, then by 
actinomycetes. At 65®C., no fungi developed, whereas the bacteria and 
actinomycetes were most important. 

In the following investigations, an attempt was made to determine the 
influence of a much wider range of temperatures, namely, 28®- 75®C., upon 
the decomposition processes taking place in composts of stable manures. 
A study was also made of the specific nature of the microbiological populations 
responsible for the decomposition of the various chemical constituents at 
the different temperatures and of the sequence of these populations. A com¬ 
parison was further made of the activities of the soil population and of the 
thermophilic population of composts upon stable manures and of pure cultures 
of thermophilic microorganisms. 


Methods used » 

For the study of the chemical changes taking place during the decomposition 
of manure at different temperatures, the proximate method of analysis was 
found to be very convenient. This was supplemented by various other 
analyses, notably that of ammonia and of nitrate, the latter being determined 
both by colorimetric and reduction methods. For the study of the micro¬ 
biological population, the plate method and the contact slide or the Rossi- 
Cholodny methods were employed. The plates were incubated at the same 
temperatures as the manure. Several media were first tested (19), and two 
were finally adopted, namely, egg-albumin agar for fungi and actinomycetes 
and nutrient agar for bacteria. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
incubating the plates at 75®C., because the agar liquefied readil> The results 
reported for this temperature ^'cre, therefore, not conclusive. The slides 
were placed in contact the manure at the beginning of the experiment 
and removed at various intervals corresponding to the time of plating. At 
each sampling date, fresh sh'd'^*’ v^ere placed in the compost and allowed to 
incubate for 2-5 days, in order to obtain a picture of the predominating popu¬ 
lation at the particular decomposition stages. A detailed summary of the 
use of the contact slide method for the study of the soil population has recently 
been published from this laboratory (11). The slides were stained with 
phenolic rose bengal for IQ-15 minutes, over a boiling water bath. The 
slides were washed, dried, and examined with the microscope, using a 2-mm. 
apochromatic objective (N, A. 1.30) and 12.5 x compensating oculars. The 
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immenion oil was added directly to the preparations. A number of fields 
were examined, and some of the characteristic formations photographed by 
means of a Bausch and Lomb type H camera. None of the illustrations have 
been retouched. 


Plan of experiment 

A mixture of horse manure was prepared, consisting of 10 parts, by weight, 
of fresh droppings, 1 part of air-dry cut wheat straw, and of 2 parts of fresh 
urine. These constituents were carefully mixed and distributed into 16 
glazed earthenware pots. Each pot received 600 gm. of the moist material. 
The pots were covered with glass plates and incubated, in quadruplicates, 
at 28®, 50®, 65®, and 75®C.; the incubators were electrically controlled. In 
the case of the 75® compost, a constant temperature water bath was used. 
The fresh manure contained, on a dry basis, 74.1 per cent moisture, 1.58 per 
cent total nitrogen, and 0.39 per cent ammonia nitrogen. The total fresh 
material was thus calculated to be 155.4 gm. of dry material per pot. The 
protein nitrogen reported in the tables was determined by subtracting the 
water-soluble from the total nitrogen and multiplying the difference by 6.25. 

At various intervals, samples of the manure undergoing decomposition at 
the various temperatures were removed from some of the pots and analyzed 
for moisture, ash, ammonia, and numbers of microorganisms. At less frequent 
intervals, proximate chemical analyses were made. The contents of the 
pots were mixed thoroughly at each sampling. The moisture content was 
kept as near to 75-80 per cent as possible. 

The total amount of every chemical constituent left in the compost was 
calculated by multiplying the total weight of the residue by the percentage 
composition. In view of the fact that the latter, as determined by the proxi¬ 
mate method of analysis, was always slightly less than 100 per cent, the 
sum of the weights of the constituents was less tlian the total residual weight 
of the compost. By taking into consideration the weights of the samples 
removed for the various analyses, the results were calculated on the basis 
of the original total material per individual pot. After 19 days^ decomposition, 
the contents of each two pots were combined into one, so as to prevent rapid 
drying of the material. 


Chemical changes 

The results of the proximate chemical analyses of the fresh horse manure 
and of the manure decomposing at several controlled temperatures are pre¬ 
sented in tables 1-5. 

Within the first 9 days, the most active decomposition of the manure was 
found to take place at 65®C., followed by that at 50®C., and the least active, at 
75®C. This can be demonstrated, on the one hand, by the reduction in the 
total weight of dry material, as well as of the cellulose and hemicelluloses, 
and, on the other hand, by the increase in total protein and by the relative 
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increase in ash and lignin. It is of particular interest to note that, during 
this period, the compost kept at 28°C. decomposed only to a limited extent. 
This was due to the specific nature of the microbiological population, as 
will be shown later. The relative rate of decomposition of the manure during 
the early stages has an important bearing upon the conservation of the nitrogen 

TABLE 1 

Chemical compostium of fresh horse manure 


CHEMICAL OOHSTlTUEirra 

XELATIVK 

COMPOSITION 

TOTAL 

CONSTITUENTS PEE 
POT, DIY BASIS 


percent 

gm 

Water soluble organic matter 

4 45 

6 92 

Hemicelluloses 

20 55 

31 93 

Cellulose 

30 89^ 

48 00 

Lignm 

20 46 

31 80 

Ash 

8 92 

13 86 

Protem, water-msoluble 

5 75 

8 94 

Total 

91 02 

155 4* 


* Actual total diy matenal 


TABLE 2 


Chemical composUton of horse manure decomposing at dtjerenl temperatures for 9 days 


dOCMICAL CONSTITUENTS 

EELATIVE COMPOSITION 

TOTAL CONSTITUENTS PEE POT 


28"C 

50*C 

65*C 

75*C 

28*C 

50*C 

65*C 

75*C 


per cent 

percent 

percent 

per cent 

gm 

gm 

gm 

gm 

Water-soluble organic 









matter 

5 16 

6 82 

5 19 

9 16 

6 93 

8 16 

6 09 

12 68 

Hemicelluloses 

19 42 

18 64 

16 28 

18 61 

26 06 

22 31 

19 10 

25 76 

Cellulose 

27 43'' 

28 51 ' 

26 60 

'33 90^ 

36 81 

34 13 

31 20 

46 92 

Lignm 

20 41 

20 46 

22 82 

18 80 

27 39 

24 49 

26 77 

26 02 

Ash 

9 80 

10 80 

11 70 

9 80 

13 15 

12 93 

13 72 

13 56 

Protem, water-insolu¬ 









ble 

8 38 

10 25 

12 06 

5 63 

11 25 

12 27 

14 15 

7 79 

Total 

90 60 

i 95 48 

94 65 

95 90 

134 2* 

119 7* 

117 3* 

138 4* 


* Actual total dry matenal left 


in the manure. Wherever decomposition was delayed during this stage, 
losses of nitrogen occurred. 

After 19 days* incubation, the total decomposition of the manure was 
found to be greatest at S0®C , followed by that at 65®C , it was again least 
at 75®C. During this period, namely between 9 and 19 days, the manure 
kept at 28®C. was also attacked rapidly by microorganisms, the actual loss 
in dry matter being now greatest at tl^ temperature. This is shown by the 
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reduction, during the second period, of 26.3 gm. dry material per pot, at 28®; 
at 50®, the reduction was 21.7 gm., and at 65®, only 13 gm. 

After 33 days, the total decomposition was still greatest at 50®C., followed 
now by that at 28®C. The loss in weight was 21.4 gm. at 50®, as compared 
with 18.2 gm. at 28®, and 11.2 gm. at 65®C. The amount of decomposition 


TABLE 3 

Chemical composition of horse manure decomposing at different temperatures for 19 days 


CBSMtCAL CONSTITUENTS 

BSLATIVS COMPOSITION 

TOTAL CONSTITUBNTS, PSE POT 

28’C 

50*C. 

6S*C. 

75*C 

28“C. 

50*C. 

65*C. 

7S*C. 

Water-soluble organic 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

matter. 

5.73 

7.08 

6.20 

7.63 

6.08 

6.94 

6.47 

10.36 

Hemicelluloses . 

17.34 

14.65 

12.74 

13.55 

18.71 

14.36 

13.29 

18.40 

Cellulose . 

21.12 

20.75 

26.28 

34.18 

22.79 

20.34 

27.41 

46.42 

Lignin 

24 07 

23.50 

23.72 

21 21 

25.97 

23.03 

24.74 

28.80 

Ash 

Protein, water-insolu¬ 

11.92 

13.85 

13.07 

10.01 

12.86 

13 57 

13.63 

13.59 

ble 

12.12 

15.31 

12 50 

6.69 

13.08 

15.10 

13.04 

9.08 

Total 

92.30 

95.14 

94.51 

93.27 

107.9* 

98.0* 

104.3* 

135.8* 


• Actual total dry material left. 


TABLE 4 

Chemical composition of horse manure decomposing at different temperatures for 33 days 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS 

EELATIVE COMPOSITION 

TOTAL CONSTITUENTS, PEE POT 

28'C. 

so-c 

65*C. 

7S“C. 

28*C. 

50“C. 

65*C. 

75*C. 

Water-soluble organic 

Per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Per cent 

gm. 

gm 

gm. 

gm. 

matter 

6.05 

5.58 

4.53 

9.63 

5.43 

4.27 

4.22 

12.95 

Hemicelluloses 

14 84 

11.29 

10.84 

12.68 

13.31 

8.65 

10.09 

17.05 

Cellulose 

14 47 

9.38 

19.61 

34.48 

12.98 

7.19 

18.26 

46.38 

Lignin . . . 

27 31 

25.50 

25.70 

20.56 

24.50 

19.53 

24 11 

27.65 

Ash 

Protein, water-insolu¬ 

16.26 

19.00 

17.25 

10.42 

14.59 

14.55 

16.06 

14.02 

ble 

13.82 

19.57 

15.51 

7.25 

12.40 

14 99 

14.44 

9.75 

Total 

92.75 

90.32 

93 44 

95 02 

89.7* 

76.6* 

93.1* 

134.5* 


* Actual total dry material left. 


that took place at 75®C. remained very insignificant. After 47 days, total 
decomposition was still greatest at 50®, followed by that at 28® and 65®; it 
remained almost at a standstill at 75®. The loss of total dry material, how¬ 
ever, was now highest at 65®, namely 8.9 gm., followed by 6.3 gm. at 50®, 
5.2 gm. at 28®, and 2.2 gm. at 75®. 
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The major decomposition of the horse manure which was kept at 75®C. 
occurred during the first 9 days. It is possible that a large part of the loss 
at this high temperature was due to the volatilization, during this period, 
pf some of the constituents of the manure. The cellulose was not decomposed 
at all, the reduction being very insignificant even after 47 days. Only the 
hemicelluloses were attacked. The small reduction in the lignin content of 
the manure kept at this temperature was at least partly due to the fact that 
some of it was brought into aqueous solution as a result of the alkalinity of 
the compost and the high temperature; this was responsible for the large 
amount of organic matter in the water extract. 

The nature of the microbiological population of the composts kept at the 
different temperatures can fully explain the chemical changes that occurred. 
At 75®C., there were no fungi or cellulose-decomposing bacteria. The only 


TABLE 5 

Chemical composition of horse manure decomposing at different temperatures for 47 days 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS 

XELATIVE COMPOSITION 

TOTAL CONSTrrUXNTS, PEI POT 

28"C 

SO’C 

65*C 

75*C 

28’C. 

50*C. 

65*C. 

75*C. 

Water-soluble organic 

Per cent 

per cent 

per ceiU 

per cent 

tm 

tm. 

tm. 

tm. 

matter. 

5 32 

6 97 

4 59 

6.11 

4.50 

3.66 

3.87 

8.08 

Hemicelluloses 

9 52 

7 74 

7 53 

10.41 

8 04 

4 92 

6.34 

13.77 

Cellulose 

11 99 

4 14 

17 64 

35 10 

10.06 

2.82 

14.85 

46.44 

Lignin 

27 69 

25 84 

25 13 

21.23 

23.40 

18.17 

21.16 

28.09 

Ash . 

Protein, water-insolu¬ 

17 50 

21.70 

19 30 

10 05 

14.79 

15.26 

16.25 

13.30 

ble 

15.69 

23.50 

15 98 

8.00 

13.2t 

16.52 

13.46 

10.58 

Total 

87.71 

89,89 

90.17 

90.90 

84 5* 

70.3* 

84.2* 

132.3* 


* Actual total dry material left. 


organisms detected by the contact slide method were spore-forming bacteria, 
largely anaerobic in nature, many belonging to the Plectridium type, and 
capable of attacking sugars and hemicelluloses. It is these bacteria which 
were chiefly responsible ' t the reduction of the hemicelluloses in the compost. 
Since anaerobic bacteria synthesize comparatively little cell substance, there 
was little increase in the insoluble protein. A detailed study of some of these 
anaerobic bacteria glowing at high temperatures was recently made by 
Glathe (4). Certain actinomycetcs were found at this temperature after 
long incubation, as will be shown later. 

At 65®C., the rapid development of bacteria and of actinomycetes brought 
about active destniction of the various constituents of the manure. Fungi 
developed at this temperature to only a very limited extent. The thermo¬ 
philic bacteria gradually diminished, giving place largely to the thermophilic 
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acdnomycetes. The decomposition of the cellulose at this temperature was 
carried out by actinomycetes and thennophihc anaerobic bacteria. The 
latter could readily be demonstrated by the use of a mineral solution con¬ 
taining cellulose as the only source of carbon, the medium being placed in 
deep tubes. The bacteria developed from the 65® compost in dilutions of 
1; 20,000, on the basis of moist manure. The number of thermophilic cellu¬ 
lose-decomposing bacteria in the compost was, therefore, about 100,000 per 
1 gm. of dry material. A small amount of lignin was decomposed at 65®, but 
tbL was less than its decomposition at 50® and about equal to that at 28®C. 

The 50®C. compost was at first somewhat slower to decompose than the 
65®C. compost. After the first few days, however, the population became 
much more active at 50®. The organic matter was reduced in 47 days from 
141.5 gm. of dry material to 55 gm., a loss of more than 60 per cent. All 
the constituents underwent active decomposition, but especially the cellulose, 
94 per cent of which was decomposed during this period. The decomposition 
of the hemicelluloses was nearly as great, namely, about 85 per cent. The 
lignin was reduced from 31.8 gm. to 18.17 gm., a loss of 43 per cent, which 
was less than the reduction of total organic matter. The proteins increased, 
both relatively and in total concentration, at the expense of the ammonia in 
the manure, as a result of the S3aithesizing activities of the microorganisms. 
The carbohydrates were thus found to be decomposed more rapidly, and the 
lignins to be decomposed less rapidly than the total material, while the pro¬ 
teins increased. The active organisms at 50® were largely bacteria, fungi, 
and actinomycetes. Cellulose decomposition was carried out at this temper¬ 
ature by thermophilic representatives of these three groups of organisms. 
The number of cellulose-decomposing organisms, as determined by the cellulose 
tube method, was about 200,000 per 1 gm. of moist compost. 

At 28®C., decomposition was at first rather slow, but it became more rapid 
later, especially when active development of fungi took place. The pre¬ 
dominating population in the manure kept at this temperature was the most 
varied of all, comprising bacteria, fungi, protozoa, nematodes, and a few 
actinomycetes. The cellulose was decomposed, at this temperature, largely 
by aerobic bacteria belonging to the Cytophaga and Cellfdcicula types. These 
were found extensively in the dilution tubes of 1:20,000 to 1:100,000, in 1 gm. 
of moist material, thus giving a minimum of 100,000 to 500,000 aerobic cel¬ 
lulose-decomposing bacteria per 1 gm. of dry material. At temperatures 
lower than 28®C., the rate of decomposition would be still slower, as can be 
illustrated by the results of a previous experiment (14). At 18®-23®C., the 
decomposition of horse manure was, in 290 days, about on a level with the 
decomposition of this compost kept at 28® for 47 days. 

Among the various chemical changes taking place in the manure incubated 
at different temperatures, the transformation of the nitrogen is of particular 
interest. '!^e results of the analyses of various forms of nitrogen in the 
composts are presented in table 6. About 22 per cent of the total nitrogen 
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in the fresh manure was in the form of ammonia. Within the first 2 days of 
decomposition, the ammonia tended to increase. As soon as active decom¬ 
position of the carbohydrates set in, the ammonia was rapidly assimilated 
by the organism^ and transformed into microbial protein. After 5 days, the 
ammonia was reduced to one-half its original concentration at 65®C., where 
the decomposition was greatest. In 19 days, only a trace of ammonia was 
left at 28® and 50®C. At 75®C., the ammonia remained longest, in spite of 
active volatilization due to the high temperature and alkaline reaction. 
After 33 days, traces of nitrate appeared at 28®. The amounts of nitrate 
found in the manure kept at 28® and 50® were considerable after 47 days and 
increased very rapidly on further incubation. The cellulose and hemicel- 
luloses have now been reduced to minimum concentrations; synthesis of new 
proteins diminished rapidly. Under these conditions, the nitrogen began 


TABLE 6 


Influence of Umperature upon nitrogen changes in horse manure 


Milligrams of nitrogen per pot 


INCUBA¬ 

TION 


days 

0 

5 

9 

19 

33 

47 

61 


28"C 


50“C 



65*C 


75*C. 

55 

55 

1 

55 

5z: 

55 

1 


55 

55 

1 

55 

55 

iz; 

1 

55 

1 


5 


W 

6 

3 


5 

3 

t3 

6 

H 1 

55 

A 

tS 

5z: 

'R_\ 

H 


55 

H 

55 

55 

2,766 

606 

0 

2,766 

606 

0 

2,766 

606 

0 

2,766 

606 

0 


637 

0 


660 

0 


300 

0 


617 

0 

2,161 

188 

0 

2,662 

515 

0 

2,651 

176 

0 

2,201 

484 

0 

2,169 

Tr. 

0 

2,509 

Tr 

0 

2,399 

156 

0 

2,132 

352 

0 

2,081 

Tr. 

Tr 

2,528 

Tr 

0 

2,439 

Tr. 

0 

2,139 

282 

0 

2,197 

Tr 

14 

2,742 

Tr 

7 

2,551 

143 

0 

2,157 

218 

0 


16 

91 


14 

208 


326 

11 


288 

19 


to mineralize. Similar conditions prevailed at 65®, but, as the nitrifying 
bacteria remained inactive at this temperature, the ammonia nitrogen, which 
disappeared in 33 days, began to accumulate in considerable amounts. Nitro¬ 
gen liberation was thus found to correspond closely with the processes of 
secondary decomposition^ 

When the composts were allowed to incubate for 61 days at the different 
temperatures, nitrate formation was greatest at 50°C., followed by that at 
28®C., with only smal^ amounts of ammonia accumulation. Ammonia for¬ 
mation was greatest at 65® and 75®C. It is interesting to note that small 
amounts of nitrates were now found also at these temperatures. Whether 
this nitrate is of biological or of chemical origin remains to be determined. 

A graphic summary of the chemical changes taking place in the decom¬ 
position of horse manure at different temperatures is presented in figures 1 
and 2. Comparison of the rates of decomposition of the cellulose at different 
temperatures shows that the 50® curve, although at the start somewhat above 
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that of 65*, soon crosses it and is the steepest of the whole set TJe 
curve is virtuaUy a straight line, indicating no decomposiUon. The 65 
is ^ first to drop sharply, but it soon flattens out, PVtng way 
to the 50“ curve, then to the 28“ curve. The curves showing changes m 
Itnt and protein content are almost parallel with the curves for total 



MVS OF SIOmTIOII 

Fio 1 lOTLUENCE0PTEWB«ATl;Ka(»C.)tm>NIHEC0U«SE0FDEC0^8m0N0rH0aSE 

Manure, as Measured bv Loss or Totai Dev Materiai and Carbohydrates 


decomposition, except for minor discrepancies between the 28 and 65 curves; 
these coincide at the end of the decomposition period m the case of loM m 
total material and increase in protein, but remain parallel for the ^ 

These results bear out emphatically the synthesizing activitiM of the 
microorganisms during the decomposition of the manure. The lignm rarves 
bring out certain important results, namely that greater accumulation of 
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lignin took place at 28® than at 50® and 65®, in spite of the fact that there 
was less total decomposition at 28® than at 50®. This is due entirely to the 
fact that the thermophilic fungi and actinomycetes are more capable of 
decomposing the lignin than are the mesophilic organisms. These results thus 
confirm earlier studies (15) on the decomposition of manures and plant ma¬ 
terials at lower temperatures, where the fact was brought out that the lower 
the temperature the greater is the resistance of the lignin to decomposition, 
thus resulting in its accumulation. 




tiG. 2. Chemical Changes in Horse Manure Decomposing at Different Temperatures 
(®C.), ON Percentage Basis 

Micropopulation changes 

The results obtainec' by the plate method, on the numerical changes 
taking place in composts of horse manure decomposing at different temper¬ 
atures are presented in table 7. At 28®C., the bacteria predominated, the 
fungi began to develi^p late in the incubation period, and the number of 
actinomycetes was very limited. At 50®C., the bacteria persisted for several 
days, then rapidly diminished, their place being taken by fungi and actino¬ 
mycetes. At 65®C., the bacteria (except for specific anaerobic forms) and 
the fungi disappeared rapidly, their place being taken largely by actino¬ 
mycetes. At 75®C, certain spore-forming bacteria were the only surviviag 
organisms. 
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The existence of a definite correlation between the plate method and the 
contact slide method has been indicated in a number of investigations in¬ 
cluding the study of composting manure (6). This has also been fully con¬ 
firmed by the results of the present investigations. Plates 1-1 illustrate 
graphically the nature of the microbiological populations responsible for 
the decomposition of manure at different temperatures. They further em- 


TABLE 7 

Influence of temperature upon the development of microorganisms in manure composts 
Per gram of moist compost 


TEMnCBATUlB 
or INCUBATION 

FKBXODOt 

INCUBATION 

BACmiA 

ACTINOMYCBTEB 

ruNoi 

•c. 1 

days 

miUions 

milUans 

thousands 




1,600 

0.2 

200 

1 


2 

14,000* 


0 

28 ^ 


5 

8 

175* 





21 

85* 


11,000 



39 

50* 


600 



0 

1,600 

0.2 

200 



2 

100* 



50 ^ 


5 

850 

150 



8 

1,000 

1,000 




21 

Few 

14 

2,000 



39 

0 

6.4 

1,000 




» 

' 



0 

1,600 

0.2 

200 



2 

100* 


0 

65 < 


i 


2 

106 

0 

0 



21 


2.5 

0 



39 


7.6 

i 0 


f 

0 

1,600 

0.2 

200 

75 

1 

1 

8 

3.5 

0 

0 


[ 

21 

2.0 

0 

0 


* Including actinomycetcs. 


phasize the changes in these populations with the course of decomposition. 
Some of the most striking results are the following: 

At 28®C. (plates 1, 2), the bacteria, fungus, and animal populations were 
all characteristic of the compost. The bacteria were the first to develop, 
and they remained predominant throughout the whole compost period, 
thus justifying the general emphasis upon the rdle of bacteria in manure, 
when the methods used favor the development of mesophilic organisms only. 
The bacteria ^were represented by different typ)es, comprising nonspore-forming 
and spore-forming rods, varying considerably in size, as well as small and 
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large coed, chains of bacteria, individual cells, and colonies ranging from 
masses of cells {o zoogleal formations. Many of the rods were definitely 
curved and doscly resembled Cytophaga^ an organism found abundantly 
in.the cellulose tubes. The fungus population was represented at 28® by 
Phycomycetes (fig. 13), Ascomycetes (fig. 10), and Fungi Imperfecti (figs. 11, 
12). Certain genera, like Zygorhynckus, Hutnicolay Trichotheciumf Cephalo- 
spariumf Alternariay and others, could readily be recognized from the stained 
preparations. The animal population was represented by protozoa, largely 
flagellates and ciliates (figs. 14, 15), and by nematodes (fig. 16). Among the 
most striking characteristics of this population one may note: {a) the almost 
complete absence of actinomycetes at this temperature, during the period 
of study; {h) the heterogeneous nature of the population; (c) the predominance 
of bacteria and animal forms. There was thus an excellent correlation between 
plate and contact slide methods. 

At 50®C. (plates 3,4), the microbiological population was distinctly different 
from that of 28°. Here as well, bacteria and fungi appeared rapidly, but the 
actinomycetes became established early in the decomposition period. The 
fungi were largely represented by the Thermomyces (fig. 24) and the Monilia 
or Oidiutn (fig. 25) groups. The bacteria and actinomycetes persisted through¬ 
out the decomposition process, but the fungi tended later to disappear, be¬ 
cause of the rapid destruction of their mycelium by the other organisms. 
The most characteristic features of the 50° population are the following: 
(a) lack of animal forms, (5) abundance of actinomycetes, (c) active thermo¬ 
philic fungi, followed by bacteria and actinomycetes, (d) specific bacterial 
types. 

At 65°C. (plates 5, 6), bacteria and actinomycetes were the first to appear 
in very great abundance. No animal forms were ever observed. Fungi 
either were absent altogether or were present only seldom, namely, in the 
2-day-old preparations. In view of the fact that the fungi were completely 
absent on the plates, their rare appearance on the slides may be ascribed 
to possible growth at the edges of the compost. The bacteria were represented 
by a number of larger and smaller rod-shaped organisms, both spore-forming 
and nonspore-forming. The spore-formers included thermophilic cellulose- 
decomposing bacteria. Some the bacteria occurred in colonies. The 
actinomycetes were repi*.aented by two genera, namely, Actinomyces and 
Micromonospora^ each comprising at least three distinct species described in 
detail elsewhere (19). V^th the advance of the decomposition, the Micro- 
monospora types dominated completely all the fields. Very often certain 
spherical bodies varying in size appeared, as shown in figure 47. Bodies of 
this type have frequently been observed by others in cultures of actinomycetes 
and sometimes have been spoken of as “chlamydospores” or '‘yeast-like 
growths.” The most important characteristics of the 65° population can 
be summarized as follows: (a) predominance of an extensive population oi 
actinomycetes, (6) the particular abundance of the genus Microtnonosporaf 
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represented by a number of different species (figs. 36-42, 44-46), {c) complete 
absence of animal forms and almost complete absence of fungi, (d) abundance 
of spore-forming bacteria. 

At 75®C. (plate 7), the population consisted almost entirely of spore-forming 
bacteria. In time, the vegetative rods disappeared, and only the masses 
of spores were left. Fungi and animal forms were lacking entirely. Actino- 
mycetes developed at a later period and chiefly at the surface of the compost, 
where the temperature may have been somewhat lower than 75®. The 
microscopic picture fully confirmed the quantitative results obtained by the 
plate method. This picture is much more dependable, however, because of 
the difficulty experienced in incubating the plates at 75®. It is to be recalled 
further that no cellulose-decomposing organisms developed at this temper¬ 
ature, a fact which accounted for the quantitative accumulation of the cellulose. 

A number of other important observations can be noted from the study of 
the plates. Figures 12 and 26 illustrate the decomposition of fungus mycelium 
by bacteria, and figure 28 illustrates the attack of actinomycetes upon fungus 
mycelium. This phenomenon was first observed in this laboratory some 15 
years ago by the use of the suspended drop culture method (17, 18), and by 
others, by the use of the contact slide method. This fully explains the fre¬ 
quently observed sequence of microbial populations, the fungi developing 
first, later followed by bacteria and actinomycetes. The concept of specific 
response of microorganisms to organic nutrients observed previously (18, 7, 
20), can now be enlarged to include conditions of decomposition. Among 
the latter, the specific response of the soil population to soil reaction has 
already been noted by many investigators. The particular response to 
temperature, as brought out in these investigations, is noteworthy in this 
connection. 


SUMMARY 

One of the major problems in the composting of stable manures is the 
control of the rapidity of decomf)osition of the organic constituents and the 
conservation of the soluble nutrient elements essential for plant growth, 
especially the nitrogen. 

The temperature of the compost is one of the most important factors in 
controlling the rapidity of the decomposition of the manure and the con¬ 
servation of the nitrogen. This is accomplished through the control of the 
microbiological population which is concerned in the decomposition processes. 

The most rapid decomposition of horse manure set in at a temperature 
of 65®C., followed by that at 50®C. After the first stages of rapid decom¬ 
position, the process was found to proceed more rapidly at 50® than at 65®C. 

A temperature of 75®C. was found to be unfavorable to biological decom¬ 
position of the manure. Only the hemicelluloses were decomposed to any 
considerable extent. The cellulose was not attacked at all, the increase 
in proteins was limited, and only a part of the lignin was brought into solution. 
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At 28®C., there was a considerable delay before active decomposition set 
in, but after a lapse of 9 or 10 days, the manure began to decompose rapidly, 
as a result of the development of an extensive microbiological population. 

The microorganisms concerned in the decomposition of manure at different 
temperatures were found to have the following characteristics: 

At 75®C , the animal population and tht fungi were completely repressed Actinomycetes 
appeared only seldom, at the surface of the compost. Only certain types of bacteria were 
active, belonging laigely to the spore-forming, hemicellulose-dccomposing types, many of 
them plectridia. 

At 65°C., the bacteria and actinomycetes were chiefly concerned in the decomposition 
process. Fungi appeared only seldom, and animal forms were absent The first two groups 
were represented by a number of characteristic thermophilic groups After a certain period, 
the bacteria were gradually reduced and the actinomycetes became the predominant organ¬ 
isms The thermophilic actinomycetes are limited to very few species, but comprised 
several genera 

At 50°C , certain thermophilic fungi were very active, in addition to the bacteria and 
actinomycetes. This selective population, in which fungi and actinomycetes played the 
predominant r6le, was responsible for the most rapid decomposition of the manure. Among 
the fungi, one form belonging to a group of organisms, frequently described as Monotospora^ 
Sepedoniumy Acremoniellay and Thermomyces was found to be mosi abundant. The acti¬ 
nomycetes were similar to those developing at 65®C 

Lower temperatures, as typified by 28®C , gave rise to a highly heterogeneous population 
Bacteria, fungi, actinomycetes, protozoa, and nematodes were well represented by a great 
variety of forms. A few days elapsed before certain active types became established, a fact 
which accounts for the delay in the rapidity of the decomposition process at this temperature 

No organism capable of bringing about cellulose decomposition was active 
at 75®C. At 65®C., thermophilic anaerobic bacteria were largely concerned 
in the destruction of the cellulose, followed by certain actinomycetes. At 
50°C., thermophilic fungi and actinomycetes played the most important 
r61e in decomposing the cellulose in the manure. At 28®C., aerobic bacteria, 
belonging to the Cytophaga and other groups, were most active. 

The nitrogen changes in the manure composted at different temperatures 
were most significant: Under conditions of active decomposition, the soluble 
forms were rapidly transformed into microbial cell substance, accompanying 
the decomposition of the carbohydrates. When the latter were reduced to a 
certain minimum, the proteins, joth originally present in the manure and 
freshly synthesized by the microorganisms, began to decompose, liberating 
the nitrogen in a mineralized form. 

Nitrification took plac'* omy at 28° and 50°C., soon after the rapid decom¬ 
position phases were completed, namely, after 33 days. At 65°C., very little 
nitrate was formed, and the ammonia which resulted from the secondary 
decomposition processes accumulated. 

Nitrogen was conserved in the manure only when immediate decomposition 
set in. This resulted in a rapid breakdown of the carbohydrates and thf 
transformation of the soluble nitrogen into insoluble forms. Whenever 
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decomposition was delayed, either because of too low or too high temperatures, 
losses of the volatile forms of nitrogen occurred, 
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IM.ATK 1 

Mk KOUIOKK.K M POPI’I MION \(1IVI IN1H1 DtCOMPO^-lTlON OF lloKSl M \NrRJ \T 28“(' 
'I'his po])uldtU)n consists predominantly of hcictcn.i, especially in the early stages 
Iwc.s 1-^ One-day-old compost, shoiMiij; difTt*renl types of bacteria, nonsporc-forming 
and s]K)re-forming, singly, in c hams, and in colonit^s X 

Fic.s 4-S 'I'wo-day-old compost, showing prtdominance of heavy rods X 69S 
I'lc. () I'our-day old compost, showing heltrogencoiis bacterial population and protozoan 
cysts X f)95 

I' 1C. 7 Nine clay-old compost, showing large masses of bacteria and tilaments of ac mo 
rnycetes X 695 

I'lc, 8 Thirty four day old compost, showing dilTerent tv pcs of bacteria distributed singly 
and Ill colonies X 69S 
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PlATh 2 

Oinik MI'MRIRs oi iin Mit robioku^k \i I’oim lmion oi- (’omposts Kipj \i 2S"(' 

I'K. I'ifU(‘n (la> old tomposl I'uiigus lilanicnts and protozoan cysts X ^2^ 
l‘U^ 10 1 iftccn-day old (omj)osl I'unpus filamiMits and ptrithtcpa-likc bodies X 74 
l*i(. 11 Niruteen day-old (onipost I’ungus nnctliuni uith shikIp cylindrical sh.ijicd 
((Us, bona on sidi* braiulKs X 74 

1 K. 12 4 liir(\ four d.iy old (oniposl C r/^/za/d/Z/erf/n;/like organism X OOS 

I'K. H 'Ihirty foul day old (omposl M\(dium and sc\ual spores of /\^orli\}nhii\ 

/ 

l‘i(. 11 ( iliales found in d and 40 day-old c ornposls /( 

I'K. 1^ ( iliales found in U and 40 da\ old tomposis \ P<ts 

l'i<. 1() \ematodis in 1 ^ day old (oniposl > 74 
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PL\TK 

Mj( HOIMOI (».I( \1 I'OJM ].\riOS IN nil Dj f OMPOSl riON ()!■ HoKSI M\NIKJ \1 so ( 

I'i(. 17 ())u llav old <orni>()st, showing t haiii'> an<1 mask's vpoR forming 
/ ()t;S 

I'K.s IS 10 Ooi (lay old (omi>ost,sh(»\MnK txtfiisixc dcvilopmnil of two l\|K‘s of a{ tmo 
niNKlt'^, Manul> \ilniom\'(vs and Mirronuwns/wrti X OOS 

Ik. iO Two day old (onipo'^t l'\ttnsi\( bacterial dcM lopnicnt .Kcompanied b> 

illM^US SpOjLS / OOS 

I'K. 21 dwodayold (oinpost, showinj^ spherical IkkIks, a((ompanyinj; lod shajicd 
ba( li M.i A bOS 

I K. 22 S(\tn d.i> old (ompost, showing ai tinomvi etes, spluntal bodies and prolo/oan 

( \ sts {'' ( ^ OOS 

In. 2 •> SeM.n da} old t ompost, showinji at tin k upon ])lant liber b} b.uteiia followed In 
proto/oa (•') V ()0S 

In. 24 I'Alensu I de\elo|)ment of y//cr;«f»wvr(s m IS day-old i ompost > 74 



IMIIIMI ()l IFMIhkMLRl ()\(()MH)SI^ 

S \ \\\kS\1\N 1 RD N WU N HI n 1 
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PLVIL 4 

Ml( UOHJOl (Kill M I’OIM LSTI(»N I\ C’dMIHKIS ('^ llokSl Mwi HI A I 50 (' 

I‘i( \niclun(la\ f)l(l compost, sho\Mng Otdmm hki fungus and haclL'n.d sport*s 

00 s 

In. 2<) Nine Ifin da> (del compost, showing chains of l)a(t(.ria .uiompanying fungus 
inyctliurn X OOs 

In, 2/ 4\\inl> two day old c omposf, show ing dc\( loi)nHnl of Jc////awvrrs 

/ ()0s 

l*n. IH lhir(\ four da\-oId tomposl, showing llmmofitsfus and Oidium like 

tungus " OOs 

1 n. 20 I'()?i\ day old compost, showing h.utciial iol<»nics, Hidi\idu,d liacltrial cells, and 
h.xtcn.d sjiorcs »' ()0s 

1 n. ^0 I'oui d.i\ old (omj)osi, show ing spores of fungi likiminls of .n t inomyc t li s 
l//< spoic's, .ind ( occoid cc 11s X (>05 

1'n 51 Seven dav old eomposl showing spoie"- of liingi (■'i, l)actc.n.il cells and Muro 
(ford spores (lOs 

In, ■12 I'ortv d.iv (»ld eomjiost showing large numheis ot haelcri.d '.])ores prot(»/Oiin 
cysts and lilamc nts ol .u linomyc e te^* ()0s 
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l()« 


\ll< KdltFOl (>(,K \l l‘<»rM I \] l<>\ <>l ( 1 (»f HoRsI M\m ri Km’j \l 

ii( lour lioin <»l(l compost, sliowitif: loii^ rod sliiip( (I s[)oi( lorminj'}).u Uri.i 

^ 00 s 

In. U l\\o(l.i\ old compo'.t show luj; ( h mis (»f sp(Mi ioimiii;j; h.u li ii.i and more ligiillj 
st.iUKd m iss( s ol l).u terial spon s 00s 

in '•'i Iwod.iv oldiom])ost showiut; short .md luoad li.u ten i thin rod sluijitd haetciia, 
and masses ol spoils > (lOs 

In >(). I\\oda\ old ( omjiost, sliowinj!: ahundani I oi \l it ronunKn/yoru utli^uNs - 00s 
I n. w I our da\ old eompost showing' masses ol Mutotnonos/ioxi fuscti k 00s 
I n. ^0 I r\( (l.i\ old iom])ost showing a new l^pe of M itromoiiosjuna plalid to M 
ihaUeai ^ 00 s 

In. to SiMnda\ old lompost showimi; M uiomonnsfiora tlialtnu > 00s 



iM-LULNd OP ItMILR^URP 0\ (OMROSI- n\ll 

s \ ^^AkSMAN I ( < )KD )N VVD N HI I IOI 
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I’LX'Ih () 

Mu KOIUOI (K.K \l I’CIIM I M[(»\ {'oMPdSls oi IJoRSI M VNt K’l klJ '1 M C 
I'U. 41 Niiulcl'ti fl.i\-ol(l ((»mp()st, shouifiK lrapniiiiU*d ni><(*Iiuni .iiid si><)rc‘‘ (jI adiiio- 
ni\cetts / 

I u. li \iiu da> old lompost, sliowinj; masses of s}>ort‘s of Mmomono^fiora X 

I u. M 1'ific't M d.iy old ( ojDpost sluming \itiuoni\n\therm ofus( k'^ X ddS 

I'U. 44 \iiuUcnda\ old iom])ost, show inf; 4//( ruwf>;/f;s/>(>ri/ wdrar/s >< OOs 
I'U. 4^ 4\\(Mt> two d.i\ old {oniposl, showinp X Ods 

1 K. 4() dwiMilN Iwo d.i\ old ioin])ost show iiiR anolhcr pirp.ualion of \l nrooiono'^poro 
(hiilitiK X 

Ik. 17 I hirty foil! da\ old conijiosl ‘^liowini; masses o) \J k lomonos ftor^/ spori'^' and 
larf;t r Ixtdu's ot an unknow n n.it uit X dds 

I'U. IS I ort\ da\ old I onijiost, show in;; niass(‘s ol hai ti n.i \ aiious bai k ri.il spoil's and 
\turomoio'^jwra sjiors PPS 
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PLAT i: 7 

MuKOBIOUM’.K \I I’oPriATION OF lloKSl Mani’ki KiJ’T at 75"C 

I’H. T\Nfnty-foui-hour old compost, showing several types of rod-shaped bacteria 
X 09 S 

hic. SO I<our day old compost, showing two distinct types of bacteria, short curved rods 
and long chain forming rods X 69S 

I'K. 51 I'ivc*-day old comjiost, showing predominance of long, spore-forming rods of the 
Pledridtum type, w ith a number of short rods X 695 

Im(. 52 I'lftecn day old compost, showing granulation of long rods X 695 

I*’ir. 5^ hiftecm day old compost, showing abundance of bacterial sjiores and fc*w vc^geta- 
tivc cells X 695 

l‘l(. ,54 \nother 15 day old compost prc'paration, showing hea\y rods and Micnmono 
^f>orii mycelium X 695 

I'K. 55 forty day old preparation, showing myc'elium and spores of MuromoHospora 
vnJf^iins X 695 
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Previous work on nitrification (8) has shown that the low nitrifying capacity 
of many soils can be increased considerably by additions of calcium carbonate 
or of organisms by means of inoculating liquid containing nitrifying bacteria, 
or by both. Of 171 samples of soil examined, however, 32 nitrified less than 
60 per cent of the added ammonia even though nitrifying organisms and 
calcium carbonate were added. Work was therefore begun to ascertain what 
other additions would increase nitrification in such soils. Additions of 
phosphates were found to be effective on many of these soils. Previous work 
(9) showed that dicalcium phosphate was not sufficiently’basic to increase 
nitrification in soils in which nitrification was increased by calcium carbonate, 
but in the soils here discussed dicalcium phosphate or other phosphates 
increased nitrification in the presence of calcium carbonate, indicating that 
phosphoric acid was needed. This paper presents results obtained in a 
study of the effect of additions of phosphates upon nitrification in a number 
of such soils. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The soils selected were those in which nitrification was not complete alone 
or with additions of calcium carbonate and inoculating liquid. The nitri¬ 
fication work was done by the procedure already described (7). In the general 
procedure, 100 gm. of soil was mixed with 1 gm. of calcium carbonate, the 
phosphate, if used, 5 cc. of a solution containing 0.05 gm. nitrogen in the form 
of ammonium sulfate, and 10 cc. of inoculating liquid from an actively nitri¬ 
fying soil. Water equal to 50 per cent of the moisture-holding capacity of 
the soil was then added, and the soil was mixed by cutting in with a spatula. 
The mixtures were transferred to 150-cc. beakers and kept at 35®C., water 
being added twice a week to restore the loss in weight. After 28 days, the 
nitrates were estimated b> the phenol disulfonic acid method and the nitrites 
by the alpha-naphthylamine method already described (7). The nitric 
nitrogen as given here includes also the nitrite nitrogen, if any. The amount 
of the latter was usually small. 

Table 1 gives the results of an experiment in which additions of 0.5 gm. 
monocalcium phosphate alone and also with 1 gm. of calcium carbonate were 
made to 100 gm. of soil. The monocalcium phosphate alone increased the 
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nitrification in 4 of the 18 soils and decreased the nitrification or produced no 
nitrification in the remaining 14 soils. Nitrification with monocalcium phos¬ 
phate and calcium carbonate together was greater than with the calcium 
carbonate alone in 16 soils, showing the need of phosphate for increased 
nitrification in these particular soils. Nitrite nitrogen to the extent of 82 
p.p.m. was found in soil 396^, SO p.p.m. in 43402, and 130 in 44350, when 
calcium carbonate was added, but not any in the other cultures, including those 
which received phosphate. Since the presence of calcium carbonate as well 
as the phosphate was required on most of these soils, additions of calcium 
carbonate were made in subsequent experiments. 


TABLE 1 

Nitric nitrogen production in soils as afected by monocalcium phosphate 





NO CaCO> 

WITH CaCOa 

BAUPLB 

NUMBER 

SOIL TYPE 

DEPTH 

- P04 

+ PO 4 

- PO 4 

+ PO 4 

Increase 
due to 
PO 4 



inches 

ppm 

p.p.m 

ppm. 

ppm 

ppm 

37293 

Quanah fine sand 

7-19 

0 

0 

152 

' 258 

106 

37294 

Miles fine sand 

19-31 

28 

0 

329 

303 

0 

37653 

Ruston fine sandy loam 

7-19 

0 

0 

322 

480 

158 

39682 

Duval fine sandy loam 

12-30 

37 

1 

374 

456 

82 

39689 

Pryor clay loam 

6-24 

360 

406 

338 

; 396 

58 

39699 

Webb fine sandy loam 

15-42 

0 

0 

334 

1 482 

148 

39882 

Wilson day loam 

7-19 

0 

0 

255 

.405 

150 

39884 

Wilson very fine sandy loam 

10-19 

80 

0 

387 

485 

98 

41177 

Houston black clay 

7-19 

439 

451 

445 

475 

30 

41183 

Sumter clay 

7-19 

322 

450 

246 

438 

192 

41185 

Bell day 

7-19 

464 

235 

479 

482 

3 

43387 

Leaf fine sandy loam 

3-7 

0 

0 

185 

228 

43 

43392 

43393 

1 Tabor fine sandy loam | 

7-18 

19-36 

8 

0 

a 

0 

312 

269 

247 

461 

0 

192 

43397 

Lufkin fine sandy loam 

7-19 

1 

0 

405 

528 

123 

43400 

Wilson very fine sandy loam 

7-19 

80 

0 

395 

479 

84 

43402 

Crockett very fine sandy loam 

7-13 

0 

0 

237 

353 

116 

44350 

Webb fine sandy loam 

20-24 

346 

407 

302 

420 

118 


The results of another series of experiments in which 1 gm. of dicalcium 
phosphate was added to 100 gm. of soil are given in table 2. Since it was 
thought possible that the number of organisms might have an effect, these 
results were compared with those of a similar series of experiments in which 
the addition of inoculating liquid was 5 cc. The 10 cc. of inoculating liquid 
increased the nitrification over that of the 5 cc. in some soils and failed to 
increase it in others. In each series, nitrification in 29 of the 32 soils was 
increased by the dicalcium phosphate. 

At the end of the experiment, nitrite nitrogen was present in 13 of the 32 
cultures which received 5 cc. of inoculating liquid wi^out phosphate and in 
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10 of those which received 10 cc., in 3 of those to which dicalcium phosphate 
was added with 5^ cc. of inoculating liquid and in 3 with 10 cc. It is thus 


TABLE 2 

NUfic nUrogen production in soils as'afected by dicalcium phosphate 


tAK- 

vtx 

Him- 

WES 

son. TYPE 

DEPTH 

i 

5 CC. mOCUIATZNO 
UQtno 

10 CC. XNOOTLATINO 
UQVm 

-P 04 

+ PO 4 

Increase 
due 
to PO 4 

-PO* 

+ PO 4 

Increase 

due 

toP04 

35109 

35112 

35113 

35114 

35168 

35169 

35171 

35172 

35173 
35178 
35183 
35190 
36369 

36487 

36488 
36496 
37294 

37652 

37653 
39682 

39686 

39687 
39689 
39699 
39880 
39882 
41183 
43387 

43392 

43393 
43402 
44350 

i Vernon clay 

> Miles fine sand, shallow phase ' 

Norfolk fine sand 

Falls fine sandy loam 
Susquehanna fine sandy loam 

1 Crockett fine sandy loam | 

Sumter clay 

Houston black clay 

Miles fine sandy loam 

1 Refugio loamy fine sand | 

Victoria clay 

Miles fine sand 

1 Ruston fine sandy loam | 

Duval fine sandy loam 

1 Pryor clay | 

Pryor clay loam 

Webb fine sandy loam 

Sumter clay 

Wilson day loam 

Sumter clay 

Leaf fine sandy loam 

1 Tabor fine sandy loam | 

Crockett very fine sandy loam 
Webb fine sandy loam 

imkts 

7-19 

0-7 

7-24 

24-36 

7-36+ 

0-7 

7-20 

0-7 

30-36 

20-36+ 

7-36+ 

24-36+ 

0-7 

0-7 

7-10 

7-24 

19-31 

0-7 

7-19 

12-30 

0-30 

30-84 

6- 24 
15-42 

7- 19 
7-19 
7-19 
3-7 
7-18 

19- 36 
7-13 

20- 24 

p.p.m 

225 

184 

214 
393 

125 

240 

150 

278 

23 

188 

422 

179 

277 

255 

220 

337 

390 

220 

380 

462 

100 

57 

362 

328 

97 

341 

326 

215 
400 
372 
379 
390 

p.p.m] 

400 

249 

294 

550 

184 

256 

500 

291 

500 

575 

600 

500 

288 

356 

233 

400 

481 

287 

512 

525 

230 

235 

400 

525 

525 

525 

537 

205 

450 

290 

172 

463 

p.p m. 

175 

65 

80 

157 

59 

16 

350 

13 

477 

387 

178 

321 

11 

101 

13 

63 

91 

67 

112 

63 

130 

178 

38 

197 

428 

184 

211 

0 

50 

0 

0 

73 

265 

206 

228 

247 

130 

256 

190 

274 

51 

400 

422 

331 

261 

255 

235 

410 

377 

243 

410 

462 

148 

96 

410 

368 

249 

461 

460 

238 

370 

376 

390 

420 

ppm.\ 

410 

283 

288 

550 

200 

281 

563 

286 

525 

550 

588 

550 

330 

370 

265 

440 

488 

312 

512 

550 

312 

293 

450 

525 

462 
575 
525 
225 

463 
288 
180 
488 

p.p,m. 

145 

77 

60 

303 

70 

25 

373 

12 

474 

150 

166 

219 

42 

115 

32 

30 

111 

69 

102 

25 

164 

197 

40 

157 

213 

114 

65 

0 

93 

0 

0 

68 

Average... 

267 

392 

135 

301 

410 

116 


evident that the presence of the dicalcium phosphate promoted the conversion 
of nitrites to nitrates. 

In order to test the relative efficiency of various kinds of phosphates, soils 
were selected in which phosphates incr^ised nitrification, and tests were made 
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with a number of phosphates in whidi 0.5 gm. of phosphate and 1 gm. of 
calcium carbonate were added to 100 gm. of soil, llie gains or losses due to 
the addition of the phosphates are shown in table 3. The different materials 
are arranged in the approximate order of the average quantity of nitric nitro¬ 
gen produced. Monopotassium phosphate produced the highest average 
increase in nitric nitrogen, followed by superphosphate, which produced 
very nearly the same increase. Monocalcium phosphate and dipotassium 
phosphate came next. Disodium phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, and 


TABLE 3 

Gain or loss in nitric nitrogen production due to phosphate addition to soils 


SAMPLE KUMBEl 

OP SOIL 

11 

20 PEK CENT SnPEX- 
FBD8FHATE 

ll 

ii 

a 

i 

1 

P 

mSODTUH 

PHOSPHATE 

DICALCniM 

PHOSPHATE 

1 

GIODMD BOCK PHOS¬ 
PHATE 

PHOSPHATE BOCK 

l§ 

SOFT BOCK PHOS¬ 
PHATE WITH COL¬ 
LOIDAL CLAY 

Total PaO», per 












cent 

51.7 

20.5 

5S.7 

38.7 

26.0 

46.9 

40 0 

24.8 

32.5 

32.1 

20.1 


ppm 

p.p.m. 

PPf»> 

ppm 

pp.m 

pp.m 

pp.m 

pp.m. 

p.pm 

pp.m. 

ppm. 

39880 

327 

302 

302 

254 

214 

254 

289 

264 

204 

160 

170 

39687 

219 

178 

142 

200 

189 

181 

169 

123 

132 

134 

125 

43402 

158 

183 

96 

146 

146 

121 

121 

83 

83 

83 

8 

39884 

125 

88 

88 

100 

100 

88 

100 

75 

50 

50 

63 

39882 

113 

75 

100 

113 

88 

38 

50 

63 

63. 

50 

13 

39686 

101 

131 

90 

93 

32 

100 

82 

SO 

31 

74 

13 

43400 

100 

75 

87 

75 

12 

37 

50 

25 

-13 

37 

37 

43397 

87 

137 

50 

137 

125 1 

75 

62 

25 i 

25 

37 

37 

43393 

75 

50 

62 

62 

37 

50 

50 

0 

0 

12 

0 

39682 

50 

37 

62 

50 

50 

37 

37 

25 

12 

25 

37 

39879* 

50 

25 

38 

38 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ \ 

0 

41183 

38 

75 

88 

50 

63 

75 

63 

25 

25 

63 

50 

39689 

15 

28 

65 

3 

3 

-10 

-10 

-10 

-10 

15 

3 

44350 

8 

46 

46 

8 

8 

8 

33 

8 

- 4 

11 

1 

-4 

Average of gains 

105 

102 

94 

95 

80 

82 

85 

59 

57 

54 '1 

43 


* Sumter clay, 0-7 inches. 


tricalcium phosphate produced considerably lower nitrification. Ground 
rock phosphate (three samples) gave much lower nitrification than the fore¬ 
going, and soft phosphate with colloidal clay gave the lowest results. These 
average results are in the order one would expect from a knowledge of the 
availability of the phosphoric acid in the phosphates, taking into considera¬ 
tion the quantity of phosphoric acid (PjOb) used. The order of effectiveness 
of the phosphates is not always the same with the individual soils, but bacterial 
processes cannot be expected to proceed with the exactness of inorganic 
chemical reactions. 
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The question arises as to why these soils require phosphates for nitrification. 
In order to see wKether the chemical composition throws any light upon this 
question, the soils giving the highest response to phosphates were analyzed 
by methods already described (6). Of the 14 samples examined, 2 are surface 
soils and 12 are subsurface soils. They'are classified as fine sandy loams, 
very fine sandy loams, clays, and clay loams; the subsurface soils are generally 
heavier in texture than the surface soils. Of the 14 samples, 7 contain 8 
p.p.m. of active phosphoric acid (soluble in 0.2 N nitric acid) or less; 4 contain 
7 to 34 p.p.m.; and 3 contain between 48 and 69 p.p.m. The acid-soluble 
lime ranges from 0.18 to 11.80 per cent. The basicity ranges from 0.2 to 
25.76 per cent. The pH of the original soils ranges from 4.79 to 8.37. The 
composition of the soils in which nitrification is increased by the addition of 
phosphates thus covers a wide range. The prevailing characteristics seem 
to be low active phosphoric add and fair to high lime and basicity. 

The effect of phosphates on nitrification was studied by Brown and Gawda 
(2), who reported that rock phosphate and acid phosphates increased the 
nitrate content and the nitrifying power of Carrington loam. A similar 
conclusion was reached by Truog et al. (14) also working with Carrington 
loam. Fraps (5) reported that the addition of phosphate or potash increased 
nitrification in several soils. Patterson and Scott (12) reported moderate 
increases in nitrification due to additions of gypsum, superphosphate, and 
ferric hydroxide. Robinson and Buliis (13) found that monocalcium phos¬ 
phate had a beneficial effect on nitrification in one acid soil, a depressing effect 
on three other soils, and caused a slight increase of nitrates in a fifth soil. 
These investigators reported also that field plot tests did not confirm these 
results. Mack and Haley (10) reported increases in nitrification caused by 
monocalcium phosphate. Dean and Smith (3) found that limestone applied 
with rock phosphate to an acid soil caused a slight increase in nitrification, 
but rock phosphate alone did not affect nitrification to any appreciable extent. 
A similar conclusion was reached by Ames and Richmond (1), who made 
additions of rock phosphate to peat soil and pure quartz sand. Mackenna 
(11) found that the addition of soluble phosphate increased the rate of am- 
monification in all of the soils examined, but in many cases it diminished the 
nitrification, apparently as a result of the disproportionate increase in non¬ 
nitrifying organisms. The final result over long periods of time was no 
increase in the total nitrate formed. Dorsey and Brown (4) found that 
superphosphate did not inc»*eP8e nitrification in pasture land. 

The results reported in this paper are in accord with the conclusions of the 
aforementioned investigators. Phosphate treatments, especially when cal¬ 
cium carbonate is also present, stimulate very materially the oxidation of 
ammonia-nitrogen of a large proportion of those soils the low nitrifying 
capacity of which is not greatly increased by additions of calcium carbonate; 
whereas in a few of such soils, additions of phosphate have no effect upon 
nitrification. Thus, the nitrifying capacity of a large percentage of soils 
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which have a low nitrifying power is increased by additions of calcium car¬ 
bonate and inoculating liquid, that of many other such soils is increased by 
phosphates, and that of the remaining few is not highly increased by either 
treatment. 


SUMMARY 

Of 171 soil samples, 32 nitrified less than 60 per cent of the ammonia- 
nitrogen added even though nitrifying organisms and calcium carbonate were 
added. Addition of phosphates increased nitrifying capacity of most of 
these soils. Monocalcium phosphate alone increased the nitrification in 4 
of 18 such soils. Monocalcium phosphate with calcium carbonate increased 
the nitrification in 16 of the 18 soils over that with calcium carbonate alone. 
Dicalcium phosphate increased nitrification in 29 soils which did not com¬ 
pletely nitrify when inoculating liquid and calcium carbonate were added. 
Nitrites were present in some of Uie cultures, but the number containing 
nitrites and the quantities present were smaller when phosphates were added 
than when they were not added. 

The average order of effectiveness of phosphates (averages of 14 soils) 
to promote nitrification, beginning with the most effective, is as follows: 
monopotassium phosphate, 20 per cent superphosphate, dipotassium phos¬ 
phate, monocalcium phosphate, tricalcium phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, 
disodium phosphate, rock phosphates, soft phosphate with colloidal clay. 
These results are in the order one could expect from the knowledge of the 
availability of the phosphoric acid in the phosphates. 

There are differences in the quantities of the active phosphoric acid, acid- 
soluble lime, basicity, and pH values of the soils which respond to phosphates, 
but the prevailing characteristics seem to be low active phosphoric acid and 
fair to high lime and basicity. 
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The release of fixed phosphates from soils by the addition of silicates has 
been attributed by investigators to a resulting anion exchange reaction (15, 
21). In a previous paper (19), the mechanism of displacement of silicate 
ions from soil colloids by means of phosphate ions was elucidated. The 
displacement of native phosphates from soil colloids, however, was not ob¬ 
served when the colloids were suspended in acid solutions of sodium silicate. 
This was believed to be due to the decreased activity of silicate ions under 
acid conditions. 

The present investigation is, in certain respects, a continuation of the 
previous one, that is, the displacement of adsorbed phosphate ions from 
soils by means of silicate ions under varying pH values was studied, as well 
as the rdle of silicate ions in increasing available soil phosphates. The effects 
of silicate additions to soils on plant yields and composition were also in¬ 
vestigated. The displacement experiments were conducted with Colts Neck 
loam rather than with colloids, since the soil was also used for the growing of 
crops in greenhouse experiments. 

EXPERIMENTAl METHODS 

Colts Neck loam was phosphated by suspending 750 gm. of the H-soil in 
7,500 cc. of 0.046 N H 1 PO 4 adjusted with dilute NH 4 OH to give to the sus¬ 
pension, after adsorption, a pH between 4.0 and 4.2. As the adsoiption of the 
ammonium ion is small at these pH values, the soil is considered, in the later 
discussions, to be essentiallv H-phosphated. The soil, after adsorption of 
the phosphate ions, was transferred to a BUchner funnel and drained of 
excess liquid by suction. The soil in the funnel was washed twice with 
500-cc. portions of distilLd water, air-dried, and passed through a 1-mm. 
sieve. The value for the quantity of phosphate ion retained by the soil was 
obtained by determining the total phosphoric ^cid content of the original 
soil and that of the phosphated soil. 

The procedure in the phosphate-ion displacement experiments was to 
suspend a definite weight of the phosphated soil in 100 cc. of solution con* 

^ Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agricultiiral Experiment Station, department of 
aoU chemistry and bacterioloRy. 
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tAttimg increments of the displacing anions. The specific effect of different 
cations on the dissociation of the adsorbed ion and on the dispersion of the 
soil particles was minimized by using aU of the displacing anions as the sodium 
salt. The averages of triplicate systems are reported in the tables 1, 2,3, and 4. 

The displacing experiments were conducted in systems that were allowed 
to stand for two different time intervals. The two systems are recorded 
in the tables as 2- and 14-day intervals. At the completion of the time 
intervals, an aliquot of the supernatant liquid was withdrawn for deter¬ 
minations of pH and of displaced and adsorbed ions. The aliquot from the 
hydroxide and silicate systems at high pH values contained considerable 
quantities of organic matter. The organic matter was removed by oxidation 
with HtOf prior to stabilization of the aliquots to remove silica. Soil disper¬ 
sion occurred in some of the lower ion concentrations, but in these instances 
a clear supernatant liquid was obtained by flocculating the dispersed particles 
with 20 m.e. of sodium chloride. 

Crops grown in the pots were harvested at or near maturity, and the recorded 
dry weights represent the average yields of duplicate pots. The plant samples 
were analyzed in duplicate for nitrogen, phosphorus, silica, calcium, and 
magnesium by the methods outlined by the A. O. A. C. The analyses are 
reported on samples that were dried to constant weight at 80®C. 

The available phosphate content of the pot soils was determined in duplicate 
by the method of Truog (20). The electrodiffusible phosphorus content 
of certain pot soils was obtained by electrodialyzing 20 gm. of the soil in a 
modified Mattson cell at 0.20 ampere. An aliquot of the anolyte was analyzed 
for the phosphate content by the method of Parker and Fudge (12). 

DISPLAC£]iC£NT OF ADSORBED PHOSPHATE IONS FROM COLTS NECK LOAM BY 
HYDROXIDE AND SILICATE IONS 

Certain important points with reference to the conditions under which 
the phosphate ions were fixed by the soil must be remembered in evaluating 
the data to be presented. In order to obtain conditions similar to those 
encountered in acid field soils, the fixation of the phosphate ions was allowed 
to result at low pH values (4.0-4.2). The fixed phosphates, therefore, were 
largely in the unavailable forms. In a previous paper (19), it was shown 
that the colloid extracted from this soil ^ed soluble phosphate ions by the 
following series of reactions :i.fractions of the adsorbed phosphate displaced 
silicate ions from the lattice of the day; another fraction reacted with the 
free iron oxides; and a fraction displaced hydroxyl groups from imcombined 
basoid. ^ 

The displacement of the adsorbed phosphate ions by other anions resolves 
itself into a study of the release of the ions fixed by the various mechanisms 
described above. Evidence has been presented by Scarseth (IS) which 
seems to indicate that the fixation and release of the phosphate ions fixed 
through the uncombined basoid fraction of colloids is n^id. Since the 
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Colts Nock soil contains approximately 19 per cent of free iron oxides, it 
seems that the fixation of phosphate by this soil at low pH values is prmcipally 
due to the first two mechanisms listed above. 

'The data for the adsorbed phosphorus content of the phosphated soil 
are given below: 

Concentration of PtOi per gram of soil after adsorption » 14.72 mgm. 

Initial concentration of P*Oi per gram of soil » 5.87 mgm. 

Adsorbed phosphate content per gram of soil « 8.85 mgm. 

The quantity of soil used in the displacement studies contained 1.59 m.e. 
of adsorbed PiOs. Approximately 0.6 per cent of the adsorbed phosphate 
content of this soil was soluble in distilled water. The anions employed as 
displacing ions were the hydroxide, silicate, silicate neutralized with dilute 


TABLE 1 

Displacement of adsorbed phosphate ions from Colts Neck E-loam by hydroxyl ions 


CONCBNTftAnON 
Of NftOH 

pH Of SUPBINATANT LIQUID 

PdDi BKUCAfKO' 

BSPIAOCICSMT 

IN 

14-day SYSTXlf 

2 dayi 

14 days 

2 days 

14 days 

m §./100 ce. 



m« 

m 0 

pmteetU 

0.1 

5.75 

S.75 

0.11 

0.15 

9.4 


7.25 

6.22 

0.25 

0.48 

30.1 

1.0 

9.10 

6.85 

0.42 

0.53 

33.3 

2.0 

11.25 

8.75 


0.84 

52.8 

2.5 

11.35 


0.83 


1 63.5 

3.0 

11.70 

10.39 

0.97 

1.09 

68.5 

5.0 

12.30 


1.24 

l.Jl 

82.3 

10.0 

12.50 


1.48 

1.59 

100.0 


HCl to pH 7.0, and the sulfate. The data obtained with these anions are 
presented in tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

From the data in table 1, it can be noted that a complete release of the 
adsorbed phosphate ions was attained under conditions of high h/droxyl-ion 
concentrations, when sufficient time was allowed for the reaction to proceed 
to completion. Apparently the reactions between the hydroxyl and the 
fixed phosphate ions are not instantaneous, smce the mobilization of the 
latter ions are greater in the 14-day than the 2-day systems. Approximately 
one-third* of the adsorbed ions are displaced by the hydroxyl ions at pH 
values less than 7.0. The displacement of the residual adsorbed phosphate 
ions resulted only under conditions of high hydroxyl-ion concentration. 
This is shown by the fact that only 82.3 per cent of the total was released at 
pH 12.3. This behavior points to a difference in the strength of the linkages 
between the adsorbed pho^hate iox^ and the soil complex. Degradation 
of the pho^hated soil ccmiplex resulted at pH values greater than 7.0, and 
manifestations of this were indicated by the increased solubility of humus 
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and silica. These results are in line with the findings of Ravikovitch (13) 
and Demolon (2, 3). The mechanism of the displacement of the adsorbed 
phosphate ions by the hydroxyl ions may be rq^resented diagrammatically 
as foUows where A and B have the same significance as outlined previously (19): 


H PO 4 —H 

\-/ H 

\ 

H 

/ 



PO4 


\ 


+ * (OH-) 


H OH 

\ / 
A—B—OH. 

/ \ 

H OH 




OH 

H 

OH 

OH 



(I) 


(II) 


The adsorbed phosphate ions in complex I are represented as integral parts 
of a new phosphated ionogen. This is in line with the fact that the adsorption 
of phosphate ions by soil colloids results in an increase in cation exchange 
capacity and a decrease in ultimate pH (19). 

There is only a slight possibility of the release of adsorbed phosphate 
ions through a mechanism of anion exchange which is similar in nature to an 
equivalent cation exchange reaction. This is due to the fact that the phos¬ 
phate ions associate strongly with the complex ( 10 ) through the uncombined 
basoid residues. The linkage between the complex and the strongly as¬ 
sociating anions must be strong, for the easily dissociated CF, NOr, and SO? 
ions are easily displaced below pH 7.0, whereas this does not occur with the 
phosphate ions. The displacement of phosphate ions by anions of sodium 
silicate solutions under alkaline conditions is not simple, as is the case with 
the weakly associating ions. The replacement is the result of degradation of 
phosphated complex under conditions of high hydroxyl-ion concentration 
with the release of silica, humus, and phosphorus. A reaction of this nature 
probably should be designated as an acidoid displacement to distinguish it 
from the exchange of the easily dissociated anions. There is evidence in 
the literature that indicates that the displacement of phosphate ions by 
organic anions such as the citrates and tartrates ( 2 ) is a reaction of this type. 
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The displacing^power of the hydroxyl ion reported in table 1 was compared 
with the displacing action of silicate solutions. For this purpose two series 
of sodium silicate solutions were used: one, the usual alkaline solution, and 
the other, a dilute solution brought to pH 7.0 with HCl. In the preparation 
of the latter solution, approximately 0.1 iV sodium silicate was acidified to 
pH 7.0 and aged for 2 weeks. The solution was stable, as shown by the 
absence of free silicic acid floes. The neutralized sodium silicate solution when 
used in the displacing studies contained sufficient sodium hydroxide, which 
was added simultaneously with the silicate solution, to insure a final pH of 
approximately 7.0 in the supernatant liquid of the system. The quantity of 
sodium hydroxide added to the system was determined from the data reported 
in table 1. 


TABLE 2 


Displacement of adsorbed phosphate ions from Colls Neck H-loam by ions of 
sodium silicate solutions 


COMCKM- 
TEATION 
OY SlOl 

Na^iOa 

pH or sursK- 
NATANT LIQUID 
(UMNEUTKALIZED 

NasSiOi) 

pH OF 8UPFK- 
MATANT LIQUID 
(KEUTBALIZED 
NasSiOi) 

PcO» BELKASED 
(UNNEUTEAL- 
IZED NaiSiOi) 

PlOi BELEASED 
(NEUTBALIZKD 
NaiSlOl) 

BEPLACE- 
MENT IN 
14-DAy 
SYSTEU 
(UNNEO- 

BEPLACK- 
MENT IN 

14-day 

SYSTEM 

(NEUTBAL- 

2 days 

14 days 

2 days 

14 days 

2 days 

14 days 

2 days 

14 days 

TBALIZED 

NaiSiOi) 

IZED 

NaiSiOi) 

m e /lOO cc 





m e 

m t. 

m e. 

m e 

per cent 

percent 

0.5 



6.96 

7.10 



0.23 

0.24 


15.0 

1.0 



6 96 

7 05 



0.22 

0.30 


18.8 

2 5 

9 05 1 

6.90 

6.85 

7 00 

0.51 

0.52 

0 20 

0.36 

32 7 

22 6 

5.0 

10 10 

8.75 

6 75 

6 95 

0 92 

1 09 

0.17 

0.40 

68 5 

25.1 

7 5 



6 70 

7 00 



0.17 

0.38 


23.8 

10.0 

11.17 

11.00 

6 85 

6.98 

1.23 

1 48 

0,13 

0 S5 

93.0 

22.0 

13 0 



6 85 

6.86 



0 13 

0,38 


23.8 

15.0 

12 20 

12.15 



1 31 

1 52 



95 5 


20 0 

12.35 

12 30 



1 34 

1 51 



95.0 


25.0 

12.40 

12.40 



1.34 

1.52 



95.5 



The data obtained with the two silicate ion series are presented in table 2. 
Progressive increments of adsorbed phosphate ions were dispHced by in¬ 
creasing concentrations of SiOa in the alkaline silicate systems in a manner 
analogous to that found with the hydroxide system. It is to be noted from 
table 2, that with the 2-day system of unneutralized silicate solution, the 
displacements of adsorbed p^q^hate ions are greater than those in the hy¬ 
droxyl-ion system wheix comparisons are made at approximately equivalent 
pH values. This behavior would tend to indicate that the displacement 
of the adsorbed phosphate ions in these systems is the result of the combined 
effects of silicate and hydroxyl ions. The data obtained with the 14-day 
systems, however, do not confirm the previous belief, and it seems that the 
displacement of adsorbed phosphate by ions of sodium silicate solutions b 
governed perhaps only by the pH of the systems. A further confirmation 
of thb may be noted from the <kta obtained with the neutral sodium silicate 
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^tem. The smaller quantity of the displaced phosphate ions contained 
in this S 3 ^tem when compared with the unneutraHzed silicate and hydroxyl 
ion systems, at equivalent pH values, cannot be explained at present, but 
this point is being investigated. The results with the neutralized silicate 
solution are not in line with the findings of other investigators (14,15). This 
fact may be attributed to the manner in which the various experiments were 
performed. In the systems investigated by Scarseth (15) a competition ex¬ 
isted between the phosphate and silicate ions in solution to associate with 
the complex. It is to be expected that under these conditions, as the con¬ 
centration of one of the competing ions increased the adsorption of the other 
decreased. The conditions involved in systems investigated in this paper 
are not similar to those of the aforementioned authors in that a competition 
of this nature is not to be found in the systems studied. 

The displacement data obtained with the sulfate ion as the displacing 
anion are reported in table 3. In many respects the data for this system are 


TABLE 3 

Displacement of adsorbed phosphate ions from Colts Neck H4oam by sulfate ions 


OOMCBimA- 

TIOM 

ov NaiS04 

pH ov tUnCKNATAMT 
L1QU10 

PiOlSZISASKD 

XSPLACX- 

ICXNT 

IN 14-DAy 
SYSTBlf 

OONCENTXATION OV SO4" 

Arm ADBomnioM 

2 cUyt 

14 days 

2 days 

14 dayt 

2 days 

14 days 

m.» /too ee. 



m.a. 

m.$. 

percent 

m.e. 

m.e. 

2.5 

6.60 

7.00 

0.14 

0.24 

15.0 

3.27 

2.86 

5.0 

6.60 

6.84 

0.13 

0.25 

16.7 

5.87 

5.46 

10.0 

6.60 

6.72 

0.13 

0.24 

15.0 

10.76 

10.45 

15.0 

6.52 

6.84 

0.11 

0.24 

15.0 

15.80 

15.28 

20.0 

6.40 

6.84 

0.10 

0.22 

13.8 

22.14 

20.25 

25.0 

6.60 

6.92 

0.10 

0.20 

12.1 

27.55 

25.45 


similar to those obtained with the neutralized silicate system. As in the 
latter system, the increasing concentration of the displacing anion did not 
produce increasing replacement of the adsorbed phosphate ions. A greater 
displacement of the retained ion from the soil was noted, however, with the 
highest concentration of SiOs (about 13 m.e. of SiOt). Approximately 23.8 
per cent of the phosphate ions were released in the latter system, whereas 
only 12.1 per cent were released when the concentration of the sulfate ion 
amounted to 25 m.e., or nearly double the highest silicate concentration. 

The anions studied can be classified into two groups with respect to the 
mobilization of fixed phosphate ions. The hydroxide and the alkaline silicate 
constitute the ions of the first group, and the neutralized silicate and the 
sulfate, the anions of the second group. The associating tendency of the 
hydroxyl ion with the soil complex has long been recognized by investigators. 
The weaker ^placing power of the siilfate ions is due to the fact that this 
anion cannot disrupt the micelle nucleus at pH values near neutrality. 
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Although the data presented in table 2 indicate that the silicate ions do 
not participate to any marked extent in the acidoid displacement at alkaline 
pH values, this anion is adsorbed by the soil during the displacement. The 
data obtained with the two silicate systems with reference to this point are 
presented in table 4. The adsorption of silicate ions may be 5ue to the 
formation of silicate combinations with the soil basoids (Fe and Al) and seems 
to increase, as would be expected, with increasing silicate-ion concentration 
and pH. 

The anion displacement experiments have been conducted with essentially 
Na-saturated soils (the result of the exchange between H+ ion in the complex, 


TABLE 4 

Adsorption of silicate ions by Colts Neck H-loam 


CONC3EM- 
TRATION 
of SlOl AS 
NatSiOt 

pH or SUPKKNATANT 
LIQUID (UNKEUTBAL- 

IZED NaiSiOi) 

SiOt adsobbed 

(UNNEUTBALIZED 

NasSiOi) 

pH or SUPEBNATANT 
UQUID (NEUTBALIZKD 

NaiSiOi) 

SiOs adsobbed 

(NEUTBAUZED 

NaiSiOi) 









2 days 

14 days 

2 days 

14 days 

2 days 

14 days 

2 days 

14 days 

m e./l00 cc. 



m e. 

m « 



m.e. 

m.e. 

0.50 





6 96 

7.10 



1.00 





6.96 

7.05 



2.50 

9.05 

6.90 

1.10 

1.70 

6.85 

7.00 

0.12 


5 00 

10 10 

8.75 

2.81 

3.43 

6 75 

6.95 

0.37 

0.26 

7 50 





6.70 

7.00 

0.49 

0.62 

10.00 

11.17 

11.00 

4 18 

4 73 

6 85 

6 98 

0.56 


13.00 





6.85 

6.86 

3.48 

4 10 

15.00 

12.20 

12 15 

5 14 

5.57 





20.00 

12 35 

12 30 

6 02 

6.45 





25 00 

12.40 

12.40 

7.55 

7 50 






and Na'*' ions from the salts used). The general trends obtained will still 
hold even under conditions of divalent (Ca'^'^) cation saturation, though 
variations will exist because of the possibility of insoluble salt precipitation 
reactions. 


GREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS WITH SILICATES AND LIME 

The soil used in the pot experiments with silicates, as stated previously, 
was the A horizon of virgin Colts Neck loam. The partial chemical com¬ 
position and certain physicochemical properties of this soil are presented 
below: 


SiOa/RsOa 

PiO, 

CaO 

MgO 

C 

Field pH 

Cation exchange capacity 


4.36 ‘ 

0.59 per cent 
0.24 per cent 
0.75 percent 
1.84 per cent 
4.2 

12.1 m.e. per 100 gm. 
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Cakium and magnesium silicates were used in these pot experiments 
because the introduction of these materials into the soil created a more favor¬ 
able medium for plant growth than did the alkali silicates. For comparison 
with the silicates, a hydrated lime series was included in the experiment. 
The application of the silicates was based on the lime or magnesia content of 
these salts and was made equivalent to the lime content of the hydrated lime 
applications. The nitrogen, potash, and phosphorus sources were com¬ 
mercial products. 

On the silicate and hydrated lime series, three phosphorus carriers were 
compared; namely, raw rock phosphate, superphosphate, and diammonium 
phosphate. The initial phosphate application was made on the basis of the 
phosphoric acid content of 250, 500, and 1000 pounds of 16 per cent super¬ 
phosphate. Later the applications were increased to 750, 1500, and 3000 
pounds of 16 per cent superphosphate per acre. 

The lime, phosphate, and silicate applications to the pots were thoroughly 
mixed throughout the soil. The nitrogen and potash sources were applied 
in solution to the surface of the soils. After the addition of the different 
fertilizers to the soils, the pots were made up to the optimum moisture content 
and were kept in this state for 1 week to allow fixation or displacement re¬ 
actions to attain equilibrium. At the end of this period, several small borings 
of soil were withdrawn from duplicate pots, mixed, and air dried for available 
phosphate determinations. A uniform number of seedlings was allowed to 
grow to maturity or almost to maturity in the pots. Soil samples were with¬ 
drawn again from the pots after the crops were harvested. 

EFFECTS OF PHOSPHATE APPLICATIONS IN CONJUNCTION WITH HYDRATED LIME 
OR CAI.CnJM AND MAGNESIUM SILICATES UPON YIELDS OF 
SOYBEANS 

The lime series received 17.5 gm. of the hydroxide, and the two series 
designated as calcium and magnesium silicates, 19.5 and 16.9 gm. of the 
former and the latter salts. Approximately 10 gm. of SiOs or 1.1 tons of silica 
per acre was added in the application of silicates. Sufficient nitrogen (NaNOi) 
and potash (KCl) were added to the pots to satisfy the nutritional needs 
of the soybeans. 

The dry weight yields of soybeans (Dunnfield variety) from the various 
series are presented in table 5. It is apparent from these data that the ad¬ 
dition of basic materials to the soil, either in the form of hydrated lime or 
in the form of silicates, increased the production of dry matter. The ap¬ 
plications of phosphorus simultaneously with lime generally affected the 
yields in proportion to the quantities of phosphate applied. This tendency 
was observed also with the rock phosphate on the magnesium silicate series. 
The yields obtained from the calcium silicate series seem to be independent 
of the amouqt and nature of the phosphate application. The yields obtained 
from the pots receiving no phosphate applications are exceedingly interesting. 
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The greatest yields were obtained with the calcium silicate series, followed 
by the hydrated lime series, then the magnesium silicate, and finally the check. 
These results indicate a definite stimulation of dry matter production by the 
application of calcium silicate and are in line with the findings of other in> 
vestigators (4, 7, 8, 9). 

EFFECTS OF ADDITIONAL APPLICATIONS OF SILICATES AND LIME 
WITHOUT PHOSPHATES 

After the removal of the soybean crop from the pots, the soil in the limed 
series received an additional 10 gm. of hydrated lime. The corresponding 
calcium and magnesium silicate applications were 14.45 and 12.5 gm. of the 


TABLE 5 

Dry weigh! yields of soybeans 


PHOgPHOEUS rOKU 

P*0, 

PEI ACIS 

YIELDS OP SOYBEANS 

No special 
treatment 

Hydrated 
lime series 

Calcium 
kilicate series 

Magnesium 
silicate senes 


lbs ! 

tm 

gm 

tm. 

gm 

None. 


5.80 

14.00 

18.05 

7.85 

f 

40 

7.30 

14 45 

17 75 

9.75 

Raw rock phosphate s 

80 

7.9S 

15.80 

17.75 

11.85 

1 

120 

8.37 

18.25 

17.35 

13.10 

f 

40 

6 90 

19.50 

17 95 

11 15 

Superphosphate s 

80 

7.80 

20.00 i 

16.25 

13.50 

1 

120 

8.70 

20.00 

17.80 1 

12.65 

f 

40 

7.15 

19.75 

16.55 

10.25 

Diammonium phosphate ^ 

80 

j 7.85 

20 50 

16 85 

12 95 

i 

120 

8.35 

25.00 

17.95 

12.80 

Soil pH. 

4.60 

5.30 

5.00 

4.80 


former and latter salt. The silicate treatments were equivalent to 0.7 ton 
of Si02 per acre. One gram of nitrate of soda and 1 gm. of muriate of potash 
were added to the pots, which were then seeded to rape. 

A very high application of^ailirates, equivalent to 5 tons of SiO* per acre, 
was added to the pots after the harvesting of the rape crop. This high ap¬ 
plication was necessary because only slight effects of the silicate treatment 
had been observed in the composition of the plant material grown on the 
silicated soils. The large application of silicates necessitated ^ correspond¬ 
ingly large application of hydrated lime. As the result of this treatment, 
the pH values on this section are slightly above 7.0. The small yields of 
rape from the magnesium silicate section were thought to be due to a poor 
balance of exchange CaO to MgO. To remedy this condition, 5.0 gm. of 
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sulfate were added to the pots before seeding to barley. The series 
designated in table 6 as ^^precipitated calcium silicate/’ was the original 
unlimed series which received 20 gm. of precipitated calcium silicate. This 
special treatment was included to observe whether or not the precipitated 
material would induce more marked effects than the salt prepared by fusing 
SiO^ with CaO. The dry weight yields of rape and barley are presented in 
table 6. 

The beneficial influences of the initial phosphate application are still to 
be noted in the yields of rape from the limed and silicated series. The yields 
from these special treatments seem to depend upon the initial application of 


TABLE 6 

Dry weight yidds of rape and barley 


pvotraoiuB vomM 

PrfH 

pia 

ACIS 

yixu>8 OV EAPX 

yiXLOS OJ BASLSy 

Hy¬ 

drated 

kme 

leries 

Cal¬ 

cium 

•ilicate 

series 

Mag¬ 

nesium 

silicate 

series 

Precipi¬ 

tated 

cal¬ 

cium 

silicate 

leries 

Hy¬ 

drated 

lime 

senes 

Cal¬ 

cium 

silicate 

senes 

Mag¬ 

nesium 

silicate 

series 


Ibi. 

gm 

fm. 

ffp* 

gm. 

gm 

fm. 

fm. 

None. 

0 

3.75 

5.50 

0.72 

2.80 

6.35 

18.30 

13.20 

f 

40 

2.00 

7.75 

1.92 

4.60 

7.60 

17.75 

12.75 

Raw rock phosphate .{ 

80 

6.00 

8.25 

1.20 

3.80 

8.65 

19.00 

13.35 

1 

120 

10.25 

11.25 

5.05 

5.35 

8.60 

■18.75 

13.75 

,( 

40 

S.2S 

8.00 

2.50 

4.25 

9.10 

14.45 

13.75 

Superphosphate .. { 

80 

9.75 

10.25 

1.85 

3.40 

10 65 

18.00 

12.90 

\ 

120 

12.50 

11.87 

4.45 

7.25 

10.05 

17.25 

13.60 


40 

6.75 

4.25 

1.11 

5.25 

11.65 

17 40 

12.00 

Diammonium phosphate 

80 

9.75 

8.00 

1.03 

4.50 

10.50 

19.05 

12.55 


120 

11.75 

12.75 

2.12 

4.80 

12.00 

19.70 

14.25 

SoUpH. 

5.80 

5.20 

4.80 

4.60 

7.05 

6.30 

5.40 


phosphates to the soils. These results differ from the yields of soybeans 
in that wkh this crop the yields from the calcium silicated soil also seemed 
to be dependent on the phosphate applications. Very slight differences 
exist between the yields of rape from the limed and from the calcium silicated 
series. The yields from these series, however, are greater than the yields 
from the magnesium silicate section. As has been suggested, the small 
yields from this section are due to an unfavorable ratio of exchange CaO 
to MgO in the complex brought about by the addition of magnesium silicate 
and the removal of exchange calcium by the soybean crop. These points 
are verified the fact that where supezphosphate had been applied 4 tt a 
rate corresponding to 1000 pounds pea* acre, the yields are greater than from 
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the correq)ondiiig diammonium phosphate application. The yields from 
the unlimed series are not reported in table 6 because of the small production 
of dry matter. 

Table 6 presents the yields of barley from the various special series. The 
high application of silicates markedly increased the yield of barley, as in¬ 
dicated by the data in the table 6. The increased yields of barley from the 
magnesium silicate sections are due not only to the production of a more 
favorable exchange CaO/MgO ratio in the soil brought about by the addition 
of 5 gm. of CaS04 per pot, but also to the effect of the silicates. The yield 
responses of barley to the silicate applications are in line with the findings of 
SchoUenberger (16), Fisher (4), Gile and Smith (6), and others. The relative 
yields from the check pots of the special treatments, assuming that the yield 
from the limed soils are normal, are approximately 2.9 times as great and 
2.0 times as great with the calcium and magnesium silicate treatments. The 
question might be raised as to whether or not the yield of barley from the 
limed soils should be considered normal, inasmuch as the soil in this series 
had a pH value slightly above 7.0. Observations on the barley plants during 
the growing season failed to indicate any external differences between the 
plants on this series and those on the others. The effects of the initial apH 
plication of phosphates are not noticeable in the yields of barley from the 
various series reported in table 6. 

RESIDUAL EFFECTS 01 SILICATE APPLICATIONS ON YIELDS OF 
SUDAN GRASS 

The pot soils had received approximately 6.8 tons of silica over a period of 
three growing seasons. To determine whether or not the additions of silica 
exerted any residual effects upon the availability of phosphates, the soil 
was again treated with phosphate. The application of phosphate salts was 
increased to 120, 240, and 480 pounds of PsOs on the acre basis. Proper 
adjustments were made to all pots, with respect to nitrogen, to equalize the 
effect of the nit^gen content in the diammonium phosphate. This was 
done by using ammonium sulfate. 

The dry weight yields of Sudan grass from the various sections are presented 
in table 7. Plate 1 illustrates the effects of lime and silicates on the yield 
of Sudan grass. It is of interest to compare the yields of the check pots of the 
three series; again the calcium silicated soils produced larger yields than did 
the other treatments. The two silicated series produced more dry matter 
than did the limed series. These results are similar to the yields obtained 
with barley on the calcium silicated section. As with the latter series, the 
yields from these two sections, though showing increases over the checks, 
seem to be independent of the phosphate application. 

The specific l^havior of the three phosp^te salts on the limed soil is very 
apparent from the data in table 7. The smaller yields from the rock phos¬ 
phate section of this series may be accounted for by the decreased availability 
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,of this material under conditions of high liming. This effect has been ob¬ 
served by many investigators (5, 22). The diammonium phosphate series 
produced the greatest yields in the hydrated lime series. It is only this 
special treatment of the three series that shows a definite increase in yields 
with progressive increments of applied phosphorus. 

SILICA AND PHOSPHORUS CONTENTS OF VARIOUS CROPS AS AFFECTED BY 
FERTILIZATION WITH PHOSPHATES AND SILICATES 

Many investigators (7, 8, 9, 16, 21) have pointed out that plants grown 
on silicated soils differ in chemical composition from those grown on normal 
soils. The important differences are changes in the silica and phosphorus 

TABLE 7 

Dry weight yidds of sudan grass 


PHOSraOKUft VOBK 

PsOtPKS ACXX 

yields or 8DDAN d&A88 

Hydrated 
lime series 

Calcium 
silicate series 

Magnesium 
silicate series 


lbs. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

None. 

0 

3.60 

29.00 

21.45 

f 

120 

2.55 

32 75 

29.50 

Raw rock phosphate. . s 

240 

4.45 

30.00 

30.00 

i 

480 

6.00 

35.50 

32.00 


120 

6.95* 

35.50 

30.70 

Superphosphate. 

240 

18.00 

35.00 

31.75 


480 

17.50 

37.00 

31.00 


120 

18.75 

33.50 

31.00 

Diommonium phosphate . 

240 

25.45 

35 50 

32.75 


480 

28.25 

35.50 

30.50 

SoUpH.. . 

6.80 

6.10 

5.10 


content. Table 8 shows the average values of the phosphorus and silica 
contents of the crops with the different sources and rates of phosphorus 
applications. These values are compared, therefore, only with respect to 
the special treatments. 

Several outstanding facts may be noted from the data in table 8, The 
rape and sudan grass show an increased phosphate content when grown on 
calcium silicated soils. This effect is not noticeable with soybeans and 
barley. If the comparisons are made on the basis of the total amount of 
phosphorus recovered in the crop, the recovery with rape, barley, and sudan 
grass crops is greater on the calcium silicated soils than on the limed. 

The absorption of increased amounts of phosplliate is generally associated 
with a hi^er absorption of ^ca. This fact is in line with the finding of 
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many investigators (7| 8, 9, 16). The data in table 8 indicate that plants 
vary greatly in their ability to absorb silica. Schollenberger (16) has pointed 
out that the g»*eatest absorption of silica was noted with oats, the smallest 
with buckwheat. Of the four crops grown during the progress of the experi¬ 
ment, soybeans and rape (0.08-1.0 per cent SiOi) can be grouped as low-silica 
plants, and barley and sudan grass (0.6-4.0 per cent SiOj) as high-silica plants. 
This grouping recognizes the fact that the grasses generally contain more 
silica than do other species of plants (16), since with these plants the absorp¬ 
tion and deposition of silica in certain portions of the plant acts as a mechanical 
strengthening agent. Only a slight increase in plant silica is observed with 


TABLE 8 

Silica and phosphorus contents of crops in rdaiion to special treatments 


SPSaAl^jpUCATlfXNT 

SOYBEANS 

BAPB 

BABLEY 

SUDAN OBASS 

SiOl 

PsO. 1 

SiOa 

P*0» 

SlOl 

P*Oi 

SiOf 

PiOi 

None 

percent 

0.885 

percent 

0.384 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

‘ 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

Hydrated lime. 

0 755 

0.475 

0 085 

0.485 

0.661 i 

0.254 

0.611 

0.287 

Calcium silicate .. 

Calcium silicate (ppt.) 

1.092 

0.432 

0.234 

0.588 

3.200 

3.630 

0 239 
0 366 

4 330 

0 322 

Magnesium silicate 

1.253 

0.500 

0.322 

0.662 

4.110 

0 343 

3.980 

0.278 


TABLE 9 


Partial chemical composition of crops in relation to lime and silicate fertilization 


SFSaAL TBEATMENT 

SOYBEANS 

BAPE 

B K'.EY 1 

SUDAN OBASS 

N 

CaO 

MgO 

N 

CaO 

MgO 

N 

CaO 

MgO 

N 

CaO 

MgO 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Hydrated lime 

3 22 

1.76 

0.75 

4.77 

4.98 

0.62 

3.07 

1,08 

0.63 

2.21 

2.10 

0.48 

Calcium silicate . . . 

3.34' 

1.42 

0.76 

4.55 

4.09 

0.60 

1.88 

0.56 

0.50 

1.75 

1.00 

0.75 

Magnesium silicate .. 

3.59 

0.50 

1.06 

4.95 

1.68 

2.50 

2.29 

0.28 

0.89 

1.75 

0.33 

1.04 


the soybean crop grown on the silicated soils when compared with the lime 
section, but with the other crops increases corresponding to 3-800 per cent 
were found. 

The increased absorption of phosphates by plants grown on silicated soils 
may be the result of some mechanism functioning either in the soil or within 
the plant (1, 11, 18). The available phosphate data of the soil in -relation to 
yield and phosphate content of the crops will be discussed later. 

The calcium, magnesium, and nitrogen contents of the high phosphorus 
treatment of all the crops are presented in table 9. The recorded values 
represent the average content of these constituents in the plants grown on 
the soils receiving the hipest rates of application of the different forms of 
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phosphates. The total nitrogen content of soybeans and rape grown on the 
silicated soils does not differ markedly from the total nitrogen content of 
the plants grown on the limed section. On the other hand, the nitrogen 
content of barley and Sudan grass plants from the silicated soil is lower than 
that of the plants from the limed soil. This is, of course, due to the increased 
yields on the former section. Although data for the calcium and magnesia 
contents of soybeans grown on the unlimed section are not reported in table 9, 
the average percentages of these constituents are 0.62 and 0.80 per cent respec¬ 
tively. The effects of the hydrated lime applications to the soil are reflected 
in the increased calcium content of the plants. The absoiption of calcium 

TABLE 10 

Available phosphate content ^ in pounds per acrot of soils in relation to lime and silicate treatments 


•nCClAL TBSATMXKT 

ontcK 

SAW XOCX P«>S> 
XBATX 

StJPUPHOSniATX 

DIAMMONXUU 

PH08PBATX 



P* 

2P 

4P 1 

p 

2P 

4P 

1 ^ 

2P 

4P 


Soybeans 


None. 

22.2 

23.8 

31.9 

39.6 

24.1 

27.0 

30.8 i 

20.4 

25.2 

27.7 

Hydrated lime. 

17.0 

25.8 

29.7 

45.2 

21.7 

28.1 

29.0 

19.4 

30.4 

34.6 

Calcium lilicate. 

17.1 

30.8 

39.1 

47.9 

22.9 

27.0 

38.1 

19.5 

27.3 

31.0 

Magnesium silicate.. 

22.8 

30 6 

35.5 

45.5 

27.3 

32.4 

36.7 

27.7 

26.8 

44.0 


Rape 


Hydrated lime. 

20.0 

23.5 

34.9 

51.1 

30.9 

35.5 

47.5 

25.9 

33.5 

36.7 

Calcium silicate. 

20.8 

23.2 

27.3 

42.5 

16.3 

20.0 

29.0 

17.7 

21.1 

25.9 

Magnesium silicate. 

13.6 

17.6 

23.3 

30.0 

19.7 

19.2 

22.5 

21.3 

22.3 

22.7 


Barley 


Hydrated lime. 

19.9 

20.3 

32.5 

44.6 

26.0 

29.7 

29.0 

26.7 

26.6 

29.5 

Calcium silicate ... 

25.7 

27.7 

36.4 

43 4 

24.6 

26.8 

30.6 

25.2 

29.7 

36.7 

Magnesium silicate . 

18.8 

22.7 

22.2 

22.5 

21.8 

20.3 

21.5 1 

14.3 

15.2 

21.6 


* P » 40 pounds PiOi per acre. 


by all the plants grown on the magnesium silicated section is decreased, and 
correspondingly the magnesia content has increased. Shedd (17) and others 
have observed this fluctuation in the calcium and magnesium content of plants 
grown on soils receiving lime and magnesia applications. 

AVAILABLE PHOSPHATE CONTENTS OF LIMED AND SILICATED SOILS IN 3IELATION 
TO YIELDS AND COMPOSITION OF PLANTS 

If the increased yield of barley, rape, and Sudan grass grown on the silicated 
soils is the result of increased availability of phosphates brought about by 
anion ezchadge reactions, manifestation of this reaction might possibly be 
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sought in the available phosphate content of the soil. Scarseth’s results 
(15) indicate only a slight increase in the available phosphate content of 
silicated soils. 

The data on the available phosphate content of the pot soils, by the Truog 
method (20), are presented in table 10. These recorded values represent the 
average available phosphate content of the soil before and after harvesting 
of the crops. This method of presentation of the results is used since only 
a very slight difference existed between the two values. Examination of 
the data in table 10 indicates that the difference in the available phosphate 
content of the silicated and the limed soils is so slight that not much significance 
can be attached to the values. It can therefore be seen that no relation 
exists between the 3 deld and the available phosphate content of the soil. 
These data indicate that the availability of phosphates to the plants with 
reference to silicate applications is not reflected in chemical methods of deter> 
mining availability. The data in table 10 were anticipated, since it was found 
earlier in this paper that the displacement of adsorbed phosphate ions occurs 


TABLE 11 

Eiectrodijffusible phosphate content of the high phosphate treated soils in relation to lime 
and silicate applications 


•PSaAL nXATHENT 

CHBCX 

moex 

PH08PHATK 

8UPK1PH08- 

PHATE 

DiAiocommc 

pa08PHATS 


p.pm 

pp.m. 

pp.m. 

p.p.m. 

Hydrated lime . 

0.44 

0.70 

0.57 

0.63 

Calcium silicate .. .. 

0.20 

2.90 

0.56 

0.63 

Magnesium silicate 

0.13 

1.06 

U.41 

0.41 


only at high pH values. Differences do exist, however, between the available 
phosphorus contents of soil which received phosphate in the various forms. 
The values for rock phosphate are always greater than those for superphos¬ 
phate or diammonium phosphate. This behavior has been noted by many 
investigators (5, 22). 

The high phosphate treated soils of each special series after the removal 
of Sudan grass were examined by a electrodialytic method for determining 
availability of phosphorus. The results, in table 11, emphasize the fact 
that the electrodiffusible phosphate content of the silicated soils, like the 
available phosphate content, is not greater than that of the limed soils, and 
that no correlation exists between yields and electrodiffusible phosphate 
content of the soils. It is interesting to note, however, that with rock phos¬ 
phate and silicates the amoimt of electrodialyzable phosphate is greater 
than with lime. These results can best be explained in the light of Reifen- 
berg’s work (14), namely, that in the presence of silicates a peptization of 
the rock phosphate particles results in a corresponding increase in solubility. 
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SUMHAKY 

A study was made of the displacement of adsorbed phosphate ions from 
Colts Neck loam. The displacing anions used in the experiments were the 
hydroxyl, the silicate, the silicate at pH 7.0, and the sulfate. It was found 
t]^t a replacement of the adsorbed ions results in solutions of anions that 
possess high pH values, namely, the hydroxyl and the silicate. Under this 
condition, degradation of the phosphated soil complex resulted. The dis¬ 
placement of the adsorbed phosphate ion seemed to be independent of the 
silicate-ion concentration but was dependent upon the pH. The displacing 
anions were classified into two groups with reference to the mobilization of 
the phosphate ions. Group one contained the hydroxyl and silicate ions, 
group two, the silicate at pH 7.0 and sulfate ions. The solutions of anions 
of the first group were associated with high pH values and large displacements 
of the adsorbed ion; the anions of the second group did not affect the release 
of the phosphate ion to any marked degree. 

Crop yields from pot experiments are presented, and the chemical com¬ 
position of the crops is discussed in the light of the fertilization with phosphates 
and silicates. A definite increase in crop yield was noted with barley and 
Sudan grass when these crops were grown on soil to which calcium or mag¬ 
nesium silicate was added. No relation existed between the available phos¬ 
phate contents of the soils and yields from the pots. Slight changes were 
noted in the chemical composition of the crops when grown on silicated 
soils. These changes were in the SiOj, PsOt, CaO, and MgO content. A very 
marked absorption of silica by rape, barley, and sudan grass resulted when 
these plants were grown on silicated soils. 
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PLATE 1 

Ewect or Lime, Magnesium Silicate, and Calcium Siucate, with and without 
Phosphate, on Yields of Sudan Grass 

Fig. 1. Effect of lime and silicate on yields of sudan grass. 1—Magnesium silicate-^o 
phosphate; 3-*~hydratcd lime—no phosp^te; 5—calcium silicate—no phosphate. 

Fig. 2. Effect of lime and of magnesium and cakium silicates with rock phosphate on 
yields of sudan grass. 17—Calcium silicate—480 pounds PsOi per acre as rock phosphate; 
18—hydrated lime—480 pounds PsOi per acre as rock phosphate; 19—magnesium silicate— 
480 pounds P«0« per acre as rock phosphate. 





THE ROLE OF POTASSIUM IN PLANTS: I. EFFECT OF VARYING 
AMOUNTS OF POTASSIUM ON NITROGENOUS, CARBOHY- 
DRATE, AND MINERAL METABOLISM IN THE TOMATO PLANTS 
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Studies involving the effect of pota^ium on the tomato and other plants 
have been made by previous investigators. Many of these investigations 
have dealt primarily with the effects of potassium deficiency on the metabolism 
of plants. Since many of these researches were carried out under different 
environmental conditions, with nutrient solutions of different composition, 
conflicting results have been obtained. Moreover, the interpretation of the 
results of chemical analyses, which are a criterion of plant metabolism, has 
also given rise to divergent hypotheses. 

Little work has been done in the past in determining the effect of varying 
levels of potassium in tomato plant nutrition or their relation to the concen¬ 
tration of the other ions present in the nutrient solution. The object of this 
experiment, therefore, was to reconcile or explain the various hypotheses 
dealing with the effect of potassium deficiency on plants and to determine the 
effects of a high, medium, low, and minus potassium solution on the composi¬ 
tion of the tomato plant, all other ions being kept constant as far as possible. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Young tomato seedlings of the Rutgers variety, which had been grown in 
pots containing good loam soil, were washed free of soil and transplanted to 
glazed crocks containing washed white quartz sand. The plants received 
their nutrient supply by means of a constant drip method which was so 
regulated as to supply 3} liters of nutrient solution every 24 hours. The 
plants were set in sand March 20, 1936. At this time the seedlings were 
approximately 5 to 6 inches high, except those which were to receive the minus 
potassium solution, which were $ to 9 inches high. The stems of the plants 
were rather hard and contained ample nitrates and appreciable starch. Two 
plants were set in each crock, and the crocks were divided into fqur series, 

' Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agriculturaf Experiment Station, division of 
horticulture. 
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25 crocks to each series. The compomtion of the nutrient solutions used to 
grow the plant in the series is shown in table 1. 

Sodium was substituted for potassium in order that the osmotic concen¬ 
trations of all the solutions might be approximately the same. Moreover, 
it has been shown by Nightingale et al. (21) that sodium cannot replace 
potassium in the tomato plant. It should be noted that the terms ^*high/’ 
‘‘medium,” and “low” are arbitary designations for the potassium levels 
and have only comparative significance, being much higher than might be 
found in many soils. The plants received only distilled water for one week 


TABLE 1 

NiUrient solutions* used in studying the rMion of varying amounts of potassium 
to plant composition 


•ALT OK ION 

8 XRIX 8 I 1 6XKXE8 2 1 BEKIKSS I 

HIGH POTASH { MEDIUM POTASH | LOW POTASH | 

Partial volume molecular concentration 

8«yyit« 4 

MINUS POTASH 

NaHiPO.. 


0.0045 

0.00787 

0.0090 

KH*P04. 

0.0090 

0.0045 

0.00113 


Ca(NO.), . . 

0.00675 

0 00675 

0 00675 

0.00675 

MgS04. 

0.00225 

0 00225 

0 00225 

0 00225 

Parts per million of ions in solution 

Na. 

0 

104 

181 

207 

K. 

351 

176 

44 

0 

Ca. 

270 

270 

270 

270 

Mg. 

54 

54 

54 

54 

PO 4 - P . 

279 

279 

279 

279 

NO, - N . 

189 

189 

189 

189 

SO 4 - S .. 

72 

72 

72 

72 


* Iron, boron, and manganese added in small amounts as necessary. 


after being set in the crocks, after which nutrient solutions were supplied 
continuously for the duration of the experiment. 

On April 8, 1936, the first signs of potassium deficiency appeared on the 
leaves of some of the plants in the minus potassium cultures. The young 
upper blades were yellow-green, and the upper petioles were dark purple as 
a result of the formation of anthocyanin pigments. Five days later the 
deficiency symptoms were very marked on most of the plants in this group. 
The upjjer section of the stem and the upper petioles had an intense purple 
color, and the upper blades were yellow-green and very mottled. The stems, 
moreover, were woody and hard. Microchemical tests at this time showed 
some nitrates and an abundant accumulation of starch. Many of the plants 
in this series had begun to set fruit, and growth had practically ceased. In 
contrast, the plants in the high, medium, and low potassium cultures were 
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succulent and growing vigorously. There was no anthocyanin formation, 
and both young and old blades were dark green. 

The growth of the stems of the plants for the period from March 26 to 
April 13 was as follows: 


DAIS 


AVSKAOS BZIOHT 


1 

High 

2 

Medium 

3 

Low 

4 

Minus 


inches 

5 

inches 

5 

inches 

6 

inches 


n 

6i 

9\ 

11 


12 

10 

13* 

11 


* The plants of the minus series were purposely selected to be larger than the plants of the 
other three scries, so that there should be less discrepancy in plant size at the time of 
harvesting. 


On April 20,1936, half of the plants in each series were harvested for chem¬ 
ical analysis. Of the minus potassium plants, only those which showed 
early symptoms of deficiency were harvested. The plants of the other three 
series, at the time of harvest, exhibited a rather soft, succulent type of growth. 
At this time, the plants in series 3 (low potassium) were somewhat larger 
than those in series 1 (high potassium) and series 2 (medium potassium), 
which were approximately the same height. The average fresh weight of 
the whole stems of the plants at harvest was as follows: series 1, 46.2 gm.; 
series 2, 43.9 gm.; series 3, 51.7 gm.; and series 4, 23.1 gm. 

By May 1, 1936, 10 days after the first harvest, many of the remaining 
deficient plants had undergone a marked transformation in external ap¬ 
pearance. Resumption of growth was noticed. This new growth was very 
soft and succulent, in contrast to the hard previous growth, and the upper 
blades were dark green as compared with their earlier yellow-green appear¬ 
ance. Moreover, the anthocyanin color had completely disappeared. Shortly 
afterward, numerous rust-colored spots appeared on the blades o^ the lower 
leaves, closely following the vein pattern. The edges of these blades were 
curled upward. Dead areai appeared in these lower blades, and, finally, 
the entire leaf died. This first occurred at the base of the stem and continued 
progressively up the stem. A se9on4 harvest of the remaining plants in all 
the series for chemical analysis was made on May 20, 1936. At this time, 
series 1, 2, and 3, although much larger because of continuous growth, pre¬ 
sented the same appearance as at the first harvest, whereas the leaves on the 
lower portion of the stems of the plants in the minus potash series had died 
and were not included 

It should be noted that, throughout, fruits were removed as soon as they 
appeared, in order to eliminate any effects on vegetative organs due to the 
removal of potassium by the fruit. 
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CHEMICAL METHODS 

The plants at the first harvest were divided into upper and lower blades 
and whole stems, and at the second harvest there was a further fractionation 
into upper and lower stems. Fresh material was used for the determination 
of soluble nitrogen fractions. The plant material was well minced, and 
weighed portions were extracted wi^ water by the method of Davidson 
et al. (3). The procedure outlined by Nighting^e et al. (19, 21) was then 
followed for the determination of soluble, nitrate, and amino nitrogen, with 
the exception that nitrate nitrogen also included a small ammonia fraction, 
as did amino nitrogen. Protein nitrogen was determined as the difference 
between soluble and total nitrogen. Tissue for carbohydrate analyses was 
dried as recommended by Link (16). The procedure outlined by Nightingale 
et al. (19, 21) was then followed for the determination of reducing sugars, 
sucrose, and starch, with the exception that the Tompsett (29) method was 
used for the final determination of each fraction. 

The dried tissue was also used for mineral analyses. One>gram samples 
were extracted with boiling water for one hour to determine soluble minerals. 
The aqueous extract was made up to a volume of 100 cc. Potassium was 
determined by precipitation as the insoluble potassium-sodium cobaltinitrite, 
the amount of nitrite being determined colorimetrically by application of the 
naphthylamine-sulfanilic acid reaction. Phosphorus was determined colori¬ 
metrically by a modification of the Bell and Doisy Method (1). Magnesium 
was separated from calcium and precipitated as magnesium-an\monium 
phosphate (MgNHiPOi), and the phosphate was determined as above. Cal¬ 
cium was precipitated as the oxalate, and titrated with KMn 04 by means of 
a microburette. All the colorimetric determinations were made with a 
photoelectric cell. Full details of the procedure will be published in another 
paper. 

For total minerals and ash, 1-gm. samples were ashed, and the ash was 
weighed. The ash was then taken up in hydrochloric acid, and after neutrali¬ 
zation of the acid with NaOH, potassium, calcium, phosphorus, and magne¬ 
sium were determined as above. 

PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

The complete results of the chemical analyses are presented in tables 2 
to 4 inclusive. In addition, some of the data are presented graphically in 
figures 1 and 2. The choice of a basis for presenting the results was difficult. 
The dry weight in series 4 fluctuated markedly in the course of the experiment, 
and the fresh weights of the various series were also somewhat variable because 
of slight wilting and the transition of the minus plants from a hard to a suc¬ 
culent type. The curves of data, calculated on green and dry weight bases, 
however, were similar. A rather puzzling feature is the discrepancy between 
results for protein nitrogen expressed on either a green or a dry weight basis 
and results based on distribution (qiiality) of nitrogen. These curves are 
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very aiinilar for aeries 1, 2, and 3. For aeries 4, however, results on a green 
or a dry weight basis show the protein fraction to be higher than that for the 
other series except in the upper and lower leaves of the first harvest. The 
same data expreraed on a quality basis show protein in series 4 to be generally 
lower than t^t in all the other series. Results for soluble organic nitrogen 
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Fio 1. Nitbooenous and Carbohydrate Fractions of Tomato Plants Grown with 
Nutrient Solutions Containing Different Amounts of Potassium 


are similar when plotted on either basis. Since the deficient plants grew 
but little in comparison to the plants of the other series, it is possible that 
the same or a lower amount of protein or any other analytical fraction in 
the minus series could be concentrated in a smaller area. TUs would account 
for thi hjgh values for protein in aeries 4. Gregory (8) accounts for the 
imsiWNi in total nitrogen in potassium deficient barley plants on this basis. 
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Interpretations pf the nitrogen data will, therefore, be made on the quality 
basis, all the other data being discussed on the fre^ weight basis. There 
were few large, significant differences in protein and soluble organic nitrogen 
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Fio. 2. Muixral Fractions or Tomato Plants Grown with Nutrient Solutions 
CONTAININO DiFTERENT AMOUNTS Of POTASSIUM 


between series 1, 2, and 3. Series 4, as shown in figure 1, was generally lower 
in protein nitrogen and higher in soluble organic nitrogen than the other series. 

The accumulation of carbohydrates in the potassium deficient plants at 
the first harvest and the subsequent large decrease in carbohydrates in these 
plants at the second harvest are clearly shown in figure 1. These results 
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Nikogm mekMism 

Observations by the various workers on the effect of potassium on the 
nitrogen metabolism of green plants are not in agreement. Janssen and 
Bartholomew (13) found that deficiency of potassium caused an increase 
in total nitrogen in the tomato plant. Nightingale (21) could find little 
difference in nitrogen content or nitrogenous fractions between controls 
and deficient plants. BurreU (2) working with soybeans found that potassium 
deficiency resulted in a decrease of protein nitrogen and an increase in the 
amino and amide nitrogen. Later work by Janssen et al. (14) with the tomato 
presented like results. Similar results have been reported by Hartt (11) 
working with sugar cane. The general conclusion of these workers indicates 
that potassium in some way affects the formation of organic nitrogen. Some 
(21) believe, however, that the initial reduction of nitrate to organic forms of 
nitrogen is affected, and others (10) believe that the formation of protein 
nitrogen from soluble organic forms is interfered with. On the other hand, 
Richards and Templeman (24), who investigated the effect of potassium de¬ 
ficiency on barley, reported a nonhal protein content at the time of emergence 
of the leaves and a rapid breakdown at the time of senescence. Hence, they 
conclude that potassium is not essential to protein synthesis but is essential 
for the maintenance of the protoplasmic complex. It is undoubtedly true 
that under conditions of severe potassium deficiency protoplasm will break 
down, resulting in the rapid death of leaves. Under such conditions, carbo¬ 
hydrates are very low. Hence the direct cause of senescence may be due to 
a decrease in carbohydrate content resulting in a drop in respiration. When 
this occurs, protein will be hydrolyzed and the soluble products translocated 
primarily to the meristematic areas. If potassium has no effect on protein 
synthesis, it is difficult to explain why these breakdown products should not 
be resynthesized to protein in the meristematic areas, unless the rate of 
proteolysis is much more rapid than the rate of synthesis. This last hy¬ 
pothesis does not seem probable, because abnormally rapid proteolysis usu¬ 
ally takes place only in senescent tissues. The carbohydrate accumulation 
in the minus plants of the first harvest is also evidence that some link in the 
chain of protein synthesis is broken. This point will be discussed later in 
some detail. The results of this experiment show that protein in the meri¬ 
stematic areas, that is, upper leaves and upper stems, was consistently lower 
than the controls. If one assumes that below a certain minimum concen¬ 
tration of potassium, protein synthesis is retarded, the decrease in protein 
content of the meristematic areas in this investigation may be accounted 
for. Nightingale (21) found a much higher proportion of potassium in the 
meristematic portions of potassium deficient tomatoes than in other regions. 
Penston (22) and James and Penston (12) found potasrium abundant in the 
meristematic regions of the potato, and noted that both protein and potas¬ 
sium had the same distribution. There is scarcely any potassium in dead 
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4 

tomato leaves (21), the conclusion being that it is translocated to meristematic 
regions. 

There is still further evidence that potassium may be directly concerned 
in protein synthesis. Hartt (11) found a decrease in peptase activity of 
potassium deficient sugar cane. In conjunction with this statement, the 
accumulation of carbohydrates in the minus plants of the April harvest should 
be noted, although carbohydrates decrease in plants of the second harvest, 
for causes which will be discussed later. Since the synthesis of protein in¬ 
volves a chain of reaction in which carbohydrates are involved, any break 
in this chain could cause accumulation of carbohydrates. These reactions 

I II 

may be postulated as: NOs ^ NCh ^ NHi- NHs + Hexose ^ R-NHiCOOH 
III 

(R-NHiCOOH), Protein. All of these products, except protein, are 
soluble. Hence the law of mass action, A + B C + D, can be provisionally 
applied to reactions I and II. In other words, if amino acids should accumu¬ 
late, the tendency would be to shift the reaction back to the ammonium stage. 
It has not been shown that this reaction is reversible to the nitrate form in 
plants. It is not necessary, however, for such a reaction to reverse itself 
in order that nitrates may accumulate in plants, for as long as the forward 
reaction NOi NOj is halted, the nitrate concentration will rise, since ab¬ 
sorption will not be halted. Carbohydrates would accumulate for the same 
reason. This may account for the accumulation of carbohydrates and reten¬ 
tion of nitrates in the minus potassium plants. Processes of translocation 
and partial transformation to protein obscure the application of this law. 
Nightingale (21) has shown that potassium deficient plants shifted to a minus 
nitrate solution retained their initial nitrate content. This seems to be 
an example of the law of mass action operating in plants, if the reducase 
explanation is incorrect. It would seem then that soluble organic fractions 
in potassium deficient plants increase partly because of hydrolysis of protein. 
Here potassium is not directly concerned in the nitrogen metabolism. The 
accumulation of these fractions whether of hydrolytic origin or not, would 
seem to be due, however, to a retardation of protein synthesis. If potassium 
is viewed as a catalyst for this reaction, then it is obvious that within limits 
the greater the concentration of catalyst, the greater the speed of reaction, 
and vice versa. 

No mention has as yet been made of the effect of potassium on reducase 
activity. Reducase apparently reduces nitrate to nitrite and kmmonia (5). 
Reducase activity has been found to be much*lower than normal in potassium 
deficient plants (21). For this reason it is claimed that the utilization of 
nitrates by the plant is affected by potassium and that this is the cause of 
carbohydrate accumulation. Yet soluble organic fractions in these plants 
and in those of other investigations (2,10,13, 24) are invariably higher than 
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in nonnal plants, in both slight and extreme deficiency. If nitrates, however, 
are not reduced, it is difficult to account for such an accumulation of soluble 
organic nitrogen, especially in the early stages of potassium deficiency where 
proteolytic breakdown is not taking place rapidly. Moreover, the increase 
in soluble organic nitrogen due to phosphorus deficiency is probably not due 
to proteolysis (24). On this basis, it would seem that nitrate assimilation 
may not be directly affected by potassium deficiency. A brief review of the 
effect of various ions on reducase activity shows that potassiiun (21), phos¬ 
phorus (6), and calcium (18) deficiencies all lower reducase activity. Tiedjens 
(27) reports that plants supplied with ammonium nitrogen show but little 
reducase activity. Eckerson (5) has shown that nitrate deficient plants have 
higher reducase activity than do controls. It should be noted that all the 
treatments, with the exception of calcium deficiency, whereby reducase activity 
is lowered have one result in common—a great increase of soluble organic 
nitrogen. On the other hand, where soluble organic nitrogen is low, in nitrate 
deficient plants, reducase activity is high. Until more experimental evi¬ 
dence* is presented, it is impossible to say with certainty that a high con¬ 
centration of soluble organic nitrogen may depress reducase activity. It 
does not seem probable, however, that so many diverse ions as K, Ca, PO4, 
NH 4 , and NOi should by their presence or absence affect an enzyme-like 
substance. The foregoing hypothesis in no way denies that nitrates may be 
reduced by reducase, but it does cast doubt upon the probability of all these 
ions being directly involved in reducase activity and hence in nitrate assimila¬ 
tion. It should be recalled again that accumulation of carbohydrates and 
nitrates can be postulated upon a mass action basis, if any soluble organic 
fraction accumulates. Hence the necessity of postulating any alteration in 
nitrate reduction due to reducase inactivation can be eliminated. Richards 
and Templeman (24) have expressed similar views. The accumulation of 
carbohydrate together with an increase of soluble organic nitrogen is not 
incompatible, if a large amount of carbohydrate is present, because it can 
be calculated that 9 mgm. of a 6-carbon organic acid requires only 1 mgm. 
of nitrogen to form an amino acid. Hence a slight reversal of the forward 
reaction in the case of nitrogen might cause an enormous accumulation of 
carbohydrate. It is possible then that the changes in composition attributed 
to the cessation of reducase activity in potassium deficient plants may actually 
be due to a decrease in rate of protein synthesis at the amino acid stage, and 
the cessation of reducase an indirect rather than a direct result of potassium 
deficiency. Increasing the amount of potassium after deficiency levels have 
been passed does not markedly affect the nitrogen metabolism of the tomato. 
The trends seem to indicate that series 3 is higher than series 1 and 2 in per¬ 
centage of total organic nitrogen. Gassner and Goeze (7) have reported that 
low K and high^N have the same effect. The results of this experiment, as 
far as series 1, 2, and 3 are concerned, seem to verify this condusion. 

* Work on tkb phite ii being conducted at this laboratory. 
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Carbohydrate metabolism 

There are conflicting reports in the literature upon the effect of potassium 
‘on carbohydrate metabolism. Some-workers report carbohydrate accumula¬ 
tion (21) in the case of deficiency, whereas others report the reverse (8). 
Environmental conditions and type of deficiency (early or extreme) will 
markedly influence the results. Generally, carbohydrates will decrease in 
severe and long-standing potassium deficiency. The minus potassium plants , 
of this investigation showed a marked accumulation of carbohydrate (hexose, 
sucrose, and starch) at the April harvest. This was undoubtedly due to 
lack of utilization of carbohydrates in the formation of soluble organic nitro¬ 
gen, primarily amino acid. The cause of this carbohydrate accumulation 
has already been discussed. In plants from the May harvest, starch and 
sucrose had fallen to very low values, although hexose was still high. Gregory 
and Richards (9) and Richards (23) have shown that potassium deficiency 
increases respiration and decreases assimilation. Richards reports that res¬ 
piration increases with increasing potassium deficiency but falls with 
extreme potassium starvation. Since respiration is dependent to some 
extent on sugar content, and since in extreme potassium starvation sugar 
content is low, it is obvious why respiration will eventually decrease 
in extreme potassium deficiency. The increased respiration of potassium 
deficient plants may be due to the effects of the high amino acid content 
(25, 26). Since assimilation is also low in potassium deficiency, the increased 
respiration will eventually greatly reduce the total carbohydrate content of 
the plant, even though, as shown by the data of this investigation, carbo¬ 
hydrates may not be utilized to any great degree, because of the decrease in 
protein formation. The comparatively high hexose content in the deficient 
plants of the second harvest may represent the hydrolysis products of starch 
and sucrose. That starch may still be synthesized seems evident from the 
work of Doby and Hibbard (4) who found amylose higher than normal in 
potassium deficient sugar beets, and of Hartt (11) who found it higher in 
potassium deficient sugar cane. 

Carbohydrate data for series 1, 2, and 3 reveal interesting comparisons. 
Series 3 is higher in total carbohydrate than series 2, which in turn is higher 
than series 1. This hold true, in general, for both harvests. Gassner and 
Goeze (7) give evidence of a low but optimum potassium supply below which 
assimilation decreases rapidly and above which it declines gradually to the 
highest potassium dosage. These results are apparently identical with those 
obtained in the present investigation as shown by data in tables 2 to 4. The 
plants of series 3 were the best plants in regard to general appearance, height, 
fresh weight, and dry weight. This result has been confirmed in an investiga¬ 
tion to be published later where the tomatoes were allowed to fruit. The fruit 
in this case was much larger and more abundant than that of controls contain¬ 
ing a much higher amount of potassium. It is of interest to note that this 
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quantity of potassium (44 p.p.m,) is not only an optimum^ supply undw the 
enviionmental conditions of thia e 3 q)eriment| but also practically a minim u m 
supply* Later work by the author^ has shown that under these conditions 
the potassium supply cannot be reduced much below 44 p.p.m. before tomatoes 
in sand culture will show signs of deficiency. 

Whether this stimulation of assimilation and consequent increase in dry 
weight and carbohydrate production are due to the stimulating effect of a 
low potassium nutrient or to the effect of iuterionic relationship is unknown. 
Lundegardh (17) reports that antagonism between potassium and calcium is 
very prominent. He says, 

“ the remarkable antagonistic effect of K toward Ca is analagous with the exchange of K 
and Ca in soil colloids. K is attracted more by the negatively charged colloids than Ca. 
In tissues the antagonistic effect of K increases as a consequence of its more rapid movement. 
The degree of antagonism varies of course with the ratio of concentrations of the two ions. 
With the same external concentration K accumulates in the plant much more than Ca.” 

The ratio of Ca to K in series 3 (p.p.m. of external suj^ly) was 6 to 1. Ex¬ 
periments with onions* showed a decrease in dry weight, as the ratio of calcium 
to potassium was decreased. The work of Tiedjens (28) with tomatoes shows 
the same result both for dry weight and for carbohydrates. Moreover, in 
Tiedjens’ work potassium was kept at a high level and calcium was increased. 
Hence, the antagonistic action of Ca and K may affect assimilation. 

The effect of environmental conditions, particularly light, on external 
symptoms of potassium deficiency has been discussed previously. This is 
undoubtedly associated with the carbohydrate metabolism of potassium 
deficient plants. Under conditions of reduced light, not enough carbohy¬ 
drate is formed to accumulate, especially if reduced assimilation and in¬ 
creased respiration occur. On the other hand, favorable light conditions may, 
in the first stages of potassium deficiency, form an abundance of carbohydrate 
which may then be accumulated. This accumulation may favor the formation 
primarily of storage protein (20), and hence growth is checked. Temperature 
effects could probably cause the same thing. 

The death of the potassium deficient plants seems to be due primarily to 
the low carbohydrate content of these plants. Whether potassium or some 
radioactive isotope is concerned in the assimilation and elaboration of C0| to 
carbohydrates cannot be determined with present methods and limited knowl¬ 
edge of photosynthetic processes. There may also be the possibility that 
the antagonistic effects of ions such as Ca and K are necessary to keep proto¬ 
plasm in condition to carry on photosynthesis. 

* The iupply under these conditions of nutrition may be somewhat higher for an optimum, 
but not greatly higher. 

* UnpublSshedidata* 

* UnpubUshed data by the author. 
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Mineral metabcUsm 

. Series 3 (44 p.p.m. of K) was slightly higher than series 1 and 2 in total ash 
except in the stems, and in individual minerals except potassium. This may 
be explained on the basis of the lower potassium content of the tomatoes of 
series 3. Since potassium is supposedly more mobile than other ions, a 
decrease in potassium would favor increased absorption of the other ions. 
Series 4 fluctuated somewhat. That series 3 and 4 did not have much larger 
total ash contents th an series 1 and 2, may have been due to the substitution 
of sodium for potassium, inasmuch as sodium is much less mobile than potas¬ 
sium. The very high phosphate content has also been found by Johnston 
and Hoagland (15) in potassium deficient tomatoes and by Hartt (10) in 
potassium deficient sugar cane. It is possible that potassium deficiency may 
lead to changes in the permeability of cells to phosphates and to other solutes. 
At times, soluble calcium and phosphate were more abundant in series 4 
than in the other series, and at other times less abundant. Calcium was 
usually less soluble. At present no explanation can be, made of these results, 
although the insolubility of calcium in the meristematic upper stems of series 4 
seems to be significant and may reveal a derangement in the calcium binding 
power of the protein. The varied distribution in the plant and solubility of 
the ions, especially calcium, are of interest, but they have no immediate bearing 
on this investigation. As was to be expected, the potassium content of the 
plants was usually proportional to the potassium content of the nutrient. But 
the internal ratio of potassium to the other ions varied greatly, depending 
on the portion of the plant analyzed. This is probably due to the greater 
mobility and solubility of potassium. The potassium content of the minus 
plants was rather low and corresponded somewhat to other investigations. 

SUMMARY 

The symptoms of potassium deficiency are discussed, and evidence is 
presented that environmental conditions in relation to changes in internal 
metabolism due to potassium deficiency are primarily responsible for the dif¬ 
ferent deficiency symptoms that have been noted. 

Deficiency in potassium seems to curtail protein synthesis. This seems to 
occur in the stage amino acid-protein after amino acids have been formed. 

Accumulation of nitrates and carbohydrates is explained on a partial mass 
action effect rather than on a direct retardation in nitrate assimilation. 

The final decrease in carbohydrates in potassium deficient plants is due 
to the effects of a decrease in assimilation «and an increase in respiration. 

Potassium deficient plants show an increase in the absorption of other ions, 
particularly phosphate, although this is partially masked by the effects of 
substituting sodium for potassium. 

PreUminary evidence is given of a low concentiatbn of potassium which 
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knot only UB optfaum supply, but is also dose to a minimum supply for 
tomatoes in sand culture under the experimental conditions. 

The possible bearing of the antagonism of calcium to potassium in relation 
to carbohydrate assimilation and growth is discussed. 
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Micropedohgy, By Walter L. KusifiNA. Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, 

Iowa, 1938. Pp. xvi+243, figs. 132. Price $3.00. 

It has often been said that the soil is in a dynamic state. Mineral and or¬ 
ganic compounds in the soil are constantly breaking down. On the other 
hand, there is a synthesis of new products. Among other factors, various 
organisms play an important rdle in the formation of new compounds. Until 
relatively recent times microscopical technique was not adequate for giving 
us a full insight into the transformations which occur in the soil. The present 
treatise represents a pioneering effort in opening up new research vistas in 
soil science. 

The author notes in his foreword that; 

As a part of general pedology, micropedology deals with the mo^hology, genesis, general 
dynamics and biology of soils. Soil mineralogy, as a counterpart of micropedology, deals 
with the independent study of the soil minerals, especially the so-called clay minerals. Both 
branches, though primarily united by the application of microscopic methods, relate to each 
other as general mineralogy relates to petrography and petrology. Soil mineralogy is, 
therefore, an ancillary science and not a part of micropedology. There are many unsolved 
problems in both Helds, the solution of which will consume lifetimes of effort. 

This book is devoted to the fundamental principles of microscopic pedology. The im¬ 
portance of its application in the different branches of practical soil science, especially in the 
Helds of soil erosion, soil mapping, agricultural soil classiHcation, tillage, engineering and road 
construction, will be the subject of separate publications to follo\^ > 

The contents of the book are arranged in four parts, namely; General;. 
The Technique of Micropedology; Soil Fabrics; and Biological Soil Micro¬ 
scopy. The major topics dealt with in the subdivisions of the book are 
entitled, respectively; Part I. The Principles of Micropedology; Use and 
Development of Microtechnique in Other Natural Sciences; Part II. Incident 
Light Microscopes; The Soil Microscope; Performance of Micromanipulations; 
Fabric Reactions; Optical Methods; Microchemical Methods; Part III. 
Introductory; Elementary Fabric; Fabric of Aggregates and Detachment 
Bodies; Fabric Types in Coherent Soils; Compact Soil Fabrics; Part IV. 
Characteristics of the Microhabitat; Soil Fabrics and Soil Biology; Observa¬ 
tions on Humus Formation; and The Soil Microflora and Fauna Observed 
by Direct Microscopy. 

The student of soils will welcome the new and helpful information which 
has been provided by the author. The list of references and the subject and 
author indexes add to the usefulness of the book. 

SiaHsHcal Methods, Revised Edition. By Georob W. Snedecor. Col¬ 
legiate Press, Inc., Ames, Iowa, 1938. Pp. xiii+388, tables 137, figs. 22. 
Price $3.75. 
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The author’s objective in preparing this book is indicated in the first two 
paragraphs of the preface. He says: 

The begiimer in experimentation too often finds himself supplied with a pair of elaborate 
mechanisms. In the one hand is a mass of data demanding simplification and interpretation, 
while in the other is a complex statistical methodology said to be necessary to research. How 
shall the two be geared together? Since the data can be only inefikiently utilised without 
statistical method, and since method b futile until applied to data, it seems strange that 
greater effort has not been made to unite the two. For those of some experience there are 
adequate texts and journal articles. It is the novice to whose needs this book is directed. 
It is hoped that he may be furnished with a smoothly working combination of experimental 
data and statistical method. 

Like all other sciences, statistics is in a stage of rapid evolution. During the last 20 years 
new discoveries have swiftly succeeded each other, fruitful syntheses have been effected, 
novel modes of thought have developed and a whole series of brand new statistical methods 
have been nmrketed. The biologist who has not been able to keep abreast of the progress 
of statistics finds himself a bit confused by the new ideas and technical terms. It is thought 
that he will welcome a statement of them in a form that will not require too much distraction 
of his attention from necessary professional duties. 

The body of the book is made up of an introduction, 16 chapters, a general 
index, and an index of symbols. The chapters are designated as follows: 
Experiments on Attributes; An Experiment Designed to Compare Measure¬ 
ments of Individuals; Sampling from a Normally Distributed Population; 
An Experiment Designed to Compare Two Groups; Short Cuts and Approxi¬ 
mations; Linear Regression; Correlation; Large Sample Theory; Enumeration 
Data with Multiple Degrees of Freedom; Experiments Involving More Than 
Two Groups of Measurement Data. Analysis of Variance; Analysis of Va¬ 
riance with Two Criteria of Classification; Two Variates in Two or More 
Groups. Covariance; Multiple Regression and Covariance; Curvilinear 
Regression; Individual Degrees of Freedom; and Large Samples of Enumera¬ 
tion Data. Binomial and Poisson Distributions. 

For some decades the student of agricultural science has been gaining more 
efficient tools for assembling and interpreting statistical data. The present 
volume is a very desirable addition to the group of reference books on the 
subject. 

Research Methods on Farm Use of Tractors, By N. Jasny. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, New York, 1938. Pp. xxvi-|-273, tables 18, charts IS. 

Price $3.75, European Agent: Oxford University Press, London. 

This is a most readable book. The editors cannot be accused of exaggera¬ 
tion in having noted in the foreword the far-reaching changes and improve¬ 
ments with which agricultural power machinery may be credited. The 
following may be quoted from the editors’ foreword: 

If the Ameriaw far^r of a hundred years ago could today travel up and down the broad 
countryside of the United States, he would be amaxed at the transformation. He would 
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discover not only that die nation’s fanning area has ^atly increased in sixe but also that the 
whole process of American agriculture has been revolutionised. Of all the changes which 
he might note, none perhaps would impress him more than the extent to which agriculture 
has b^n almost completely mechanized. Instead* of gangs of muscle-hardened, perspiring 
men, toiling long hours with hoes, forks, scythes, rakes, sickles, cradles, flails, and other 
primitive tools, he would find sulky and gang plows, mowing machines, hayrakes, tedders, 
loaders, stackers, grain drills and binders, com planters and harvesters, threshing combines, 
milking machines, and mechanical cotton pickers He would also ascertain that even in 
those areas devoted to the production of fruit and vegetables mechanical spraying apparatus 
is considered indispensable. 

The effect of these mechanical improvements upon the productivity of agricultural labor 
has been little short of remarkable. The modem combine, for example, can reap and thresh 
from 60 to 125 acres of grain a day. If the 1926 Kansas wheat crop had been harvested by 
the methods in vogue a hundred years ago, 775,000 harvest hands working 20 days would 
have been needed to cut, bind, and shock the crop. To put it differently, had Kansas been 
called upon to harvest its wheat crop of that year by hand methods, it would have required 
all the male population of the state between the ages of 15 and 60 years, and, in addition, 
all the women of the state between the ages of 20 and 37 years. In a word, without agricul¬ 
tural machinery the agricultural output of the nation since 1850 would have been impossible. 
The extent to which its use has lightened the burden of farm labor istperhaps incalculable. 

The contents of the book include, aside from the editors* foreword, acknowl¬ 
edgements, introduction, and 10 chapters, designated as follows: Types of 
Tractors; Size of Tractors; Grouping of Farms according to the Type of 
Power; Methods of Computing the Cost of Operating Tractors; The Proce¬ 
dures Followed in Power Investigations; The Basis for Comparisons of the 
Costs of Farm Power; Adjustments of the Cost of Power; The Effect of Farm 
Size on the Cost of Power; Selecting the Area; and Summary. There are also 
four appendixes, named: Rated and Adjusted Horsepowet of Tractors; The 
Recommended Method of Computing the Rate for Depreciation of Tractors, 
with Comparisons; Some Details of the Application of the Recommended 
Method of Computing the Charge to Depreciation; and Derivation of De¬ 
preciation Formulae. A bibliography and an index complete the material 
included in the book. 

This book should attract interest among economists, agricultural engineers, 
agronomists, and students of soils. Students in vocational agricultural classes, 
undergraduates and graduate students, as well as extension workers and 
progressive farmers, will find this work a desirable addition to their reference 
shelves. 

Ferns of the Southeastern States. By John Kunkle Small. The Science 

Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1938. Pp. 517, illus. Price $3.50. 

One of our noted educators, despite his fourscore years, is still searching 
for the last palm not yet described. His tireless search for new species is 
characteristic of the lover of plants. Ferns, like other plants, have attracted 
the attendon of botanists. There are many of them, and they are of great 
interest because of their past as well as of their present history and appear- 
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ance. At least one paragraph ^ould be quoted by the reviewer from the 
author’s preface. He sAys: 

Up to the beginning of the present century fern collecting and studies in Florida were 
largely incidental to travelling l^tanists or to special attention in quite circumscribed areas. 
In the first decade of this century the hidden fern treasures in hammocks of the Pleistocene 
Everglade Keys and vicinity at the southern end of the Florida peninsula were tapped by the 
writer and his associates in exploration. This region was up to that time quite difficult of 
access. Beginning with the third decade the last region to be thoroughly explored for ferns— 
the ancient tropical Oligocene Island region in the upper part of the peninsula—^was made the 
object of an intensive fern study by Edward P. St. John and Robert P St. John. The results 
of these remarkable explorations and studies are recorded on the following pages, especially 
under the genera TrickomaneSf ThdypUriSf and Opkioglossum. 

The contents of the book include: Preface; Introduction; Map; Key to 
the Orders, Families and Genera Illustrated for Students; Taxonomic Treat¬ 
ment, with Distribution and Notes; General and Restricted Distribution of 
the Species; on the Cultivation of Native Southeastern Ferns (W. A. Knight); 
Taxonomic List with Citations (J. H. Barnhart); Authorities Cited in this 
Work (J. H. Barnhart); Glossary; and Index. 

The author has succeeded in arranging the material in a manner to make it 
most helpful to the reader. Particular credit should be given to the author 
and the publishers for the excellent illustrations. This book is valuable as 
well as interesting. 

The Macaulay Institute for Soil Research, Collected Papers, Vol. 1. Edited 

by W. G. Ogg. The Macaulay Institute for Soil Research, Craigiebuckler, 

Aberdeen, Scotland, 1938. Price 21/-. 

General science has gained much from the specialized studies in the field 
of soil science. New information in the latter field is being contributed con¬ 
stantly by able students in Europe, North America, and elsewhere. The 
Collected Papers constitute a distinctive and satisfactory contribution from 
the Macaulay Institute. 

It may not be amiss here to quote a portion of the preface by Sir Robert 
Greig. It is to be regretted that lack of space will not allow the quoting of 
the entire preface. The following may be noted: 

In 1930 the Macaulay Institute was incorporated and a Committee of Management 
appointed. The history of the Institute dnce then is to be found in the contents of this 
volume. Under the Director the work of the Institute has steadily increased; this has meant 
additions to the staff and buildings, while the value of the work of the Institute to farmers 
and to science in general becomes more evident every year. Many different lines of soil 
work are undertaken at the Institute, one of the most important being investigations on 
general soil fertility and advisory work amongst farmers on problems of liming, manuring 
and soil management. In accordance with the intention of the founder, a special study is 
made of the poorer desses of land in Scotland, induding peatland, the soil survey work is 
carried out with a view to mapping the soils of the country by the most up-to-date methods 
of fidd study and of chemical and geological laboratory examination. The study of soil 
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drainage which was previously carried on by the North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
under the direction of Professor Hendrick, has been continued at the Institute 

The major topics dealt with in this book are: Foundation of Institute; 
Chemical and Physical Studies; Methods of Analysis; Peat Reclamation and 
Land Improvement; Soil Fertility; Soil Surveys and Classification; and 
Miscellaneous. There are 54 contributions making up Collected Papers. 
They cover a wide variety of topics and possess more than ordinary interest 
and value for the student of soils. 

"Rothamsted Experimental Station Report for 1937. Gibbs & Bamforth, 

Ltd., St. Albans, England. Pp. 225, 

Earlier reports from the Rothamsted Station have been reviewed in this 
journal. The present report will bring up to date the extremely valuable 
data that the station has been accumulating for nearly a century. 

The contents of the report are well described in a brief statement furnished 
by the director of the station. This statement follows; ' 

Farmers and their technical advisers will fjnd a great deal of useful information on crop 
production and the use of fertilizers in the present issue of the Rothamsted Report covering 
the activities of the Station during 1937 

The volume contains the full data relating to the numerous field experiments carried out 
at Rothamsted and many outside centers, and also valuable summaries of groups of experi¬ 
ments dealing with special subjects Although farmyard manure is by far our most im¬ 
portant soil improver, Us effects have not been measured nearly so frequently as those of 
artificials. All the available experiments with dung have been coUcctcd in the present report. 
They bring out its direct effect on potatoes, sugar beet and kale and i»s residual action on the 
following crops of cereals An important point illustrated is the effect of the presence of dung 
on the action of artificial fertilizers A further section sets out the main results of 107 ferti¬ 
lizer experiments on sugar beet carried out during the past four seasons on a uniform plan 
in all the important beet growing districts Salt, one of the oldest of manures, has recently 
been carefully studied in Us effects on sugar beet and mangolds. Its action has usually been 
very favorable on these crops and evidence on this point is collected from a number of centers. 
Under the present regulations for the sale of potatoes the size of the tubers is of considerable 
importance, and a review of the effects of manures on the proportion of ware potatoes is given. 
Liming experiments are also reported which show that in certain soils the effect of even a light 
application of chalk can persist throughout a long rotation. 

A full account of the laboratory work is given, supplemented by abstracts of recent papers. 
In the Chemical Department the numerous field experiments have provided material for the 
study of analytical methods for estimating the manurial requirements of soils, and particular 
attention is being devoted to rapid methods of soil analysis. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting aspects of the biological work is the study of strains of the nodule organisms of 
leguminous plants. Some of these strains instead of being beneficial have been shown to be 
actually parasitic and in addition they are so aggressive that they can displace many of the 
strains that show the usual beneficial action on the plant. Fortunately certain strains have 
been discovered that are both beneficial and also capable of competing with the worth¬ 
less strains. 

The report contains a summary of twenty years’ work in the Department of Plant Pathol¬ 
ogy in which the contributions relating to the study of Wart Disease of Potatoes, Take-all 
disease of Wheat and the group of Virus discues are set out with full references. 
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The reader of the report is certain to be impressed by the wide range of 
scientific investigations conducted at the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
and by the scientific value of the data presented. 

Commercial Fertilizers. Second Edition. By Gilbeabt H. Colungs. P. 

Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 1938. Pp. xvii+456, figs. 109, 

tables 88. Price $4.00. 

This is the second edition of a very useful book. Much new material had 
become available since the printing of the first edition, as is indicated by the 
author. He says: 

Within the brief period of four 3 rear 8 , since the appearance of the first edition of this 
book, the numerous contributions to our knowledge of the rapidly growing subjects of soil 
fertility, crop nutrition, and fertilizer manufacture have brought about a necessity for changes 
in the new edition. The book has been brought to date by the incorporation of much 
additional information. Some chapters have been almost entirely re>written and many new 
paragraphs have been added to others. One new chapter has been added which deals with 
the problems of adjusting soil reaction and fertilizer practice to crop requirement. 

In this edition it has been found necessary to greatly enlarge the bibliography although 
every effort has been made to hold the number of references to a minimum. 

It is hoped that the book may continue to be useful as a college text, as a reference book 
for those interested in fertilizer manufacture, and as a source of information for everyone 
interested in growing larger 3 delds of field and horticultural crops. 

The book contains 16 chapters, designated, respectively: Origin and De¬ 
velopment of the Use of Commercial Fertilizers; Source, Production and Use 
of Sodium Nitrate; Manufacture and Use of Ammonium Sulphate; Manu¬ 
facture and Use of the Synthetic Nitrogenous Fertilizers; Sources and Uses 
of Organic Nitrogenous Fertilizers; Sources and Use of the Mineral Phos¬ 
phates; Sources and Use of Bone Phosphate and Basic Slag; Manufacture 
and Use of the Superphosphates; Production, Manufacture and Use of the 
German and French Potash Salts; American Sources of Potash Fertilizers; 
Source and Use of Fertilizers Carrying Essential Elements Other Than Nitro¬ 
gen, Phosphorus and Potassium; Fertilizers Carrying Elements Not Accepted 
as Essential for Plant Growth; Principles Underlying the Purchase of Fertili¬ 
zers; Principles Underlying the Use of Fertilizers; The Application of Fer¬ 
tilizers, and the Influence of Fertilizers on Germination and Seedling Growth; 
and Adjusting Soil Reaction and Fertilizer Practice to Crop Requirement. 
There are also a bibliography, an authors’ index, and a general index. 

The author has been able to collect, interpret, and present to the reader in 
useful form the recent developments in the use of commercial fertilizers. 
He has dealt with them in their relation to soils and likewise to growing 
plants. For the teacher and student the second edition of Commercial Per- 
tilizers will prove to be very useful and interesting. 

I 

The Chemistry of (he Amino Acids and Proteins. Edited by Cakl L. A. 

Schmidt. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, HI., and Baltimore, Md., 1938. 

Pp. xxiv-i-1031, tables and figs. Price $7.50. 
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The editor of thm book has been able to enlist the services of a substantial 
group of able and well-informed contributors. They have reviewed their 
resp^ve fields in a way to have placed many students and teachers under 
oblij^tion to them. The editor notes in^his preface that: 

During the past twenty years information regarding the properties and the behavior of 
the amino adds and proteins has not only expanded considerably, but has also increased in 
exactitude. Extensive investigations have beta directed to the study of the physicochemical 
and thermodynamic properties of amino adds and proteins. This information has done 
much towards promoting a better understanding of these substances in life processes. 

The hypothesis of the switterion structure of amino adds is now so generally accepted 
that it is no longer regarded as a theory. Better methods for isolating and synthesising 
amino adds and peptides have been devised. Nutritional studies have not only shown the 
indi 4 >ensabiUty of certain amino adds, but have also led to the discovery of hitherto unrecog> 
nixed ones. Important progress relative to the metabolism of the amino adds in the animal 
organism has b^ made. The cooperative efforts of biochemists and immunologists have 
brought out the importance of the chemical constitution of proteins to immunological 
spedfidty. 

Part I of the book contains 10 chapters, designated respectively: Historical; 
The Constitution and Synthesis of the Amino Acids; The Isolation of the 
Amino Acids from Proteins. The Preparation of Amino Acids and Proteins; 
Methods of Analysis and Reactions of the Amino Acids and Protems; Rela¬ 
tion of the Amino Acids to Products of Biochemical Importance; Peptides, 
Peptidases, and Diketopiperazines; The Chemical Constitution of the Pro¬ 
teins; Molecular Weights of the Proteins; Certain Chemical and Physical 
Characteristics of the Proteins; and Optical Properties of Amino Adds and 
Proteins. Part II contains 8 chapters, designated, respectively: Amphoteric 
Properties of Amino Adds and Proteins; Electrochemistry of Amino Acids 
and Proteins; Combination of Amino Acids and Proteins with Adds, Bases, 
Heavy Metals, and other Compounds; Membrane Equilibria; Some Thermo¬ 
dynamical Considerations of Amino Adds, Peptides, and Related Substances; 
Dipolar Ionic Structure and Solubility of Amino Adds, Peptides, and Pro¬ 
teins; Relation of Proteins to Immunity; and The R61e of Proteins in Nutri¬ 
tion. There are also an appendix and author and subject indexes. 

In a sense, this is a monumental work, and certainly an extremely valuable 
addition to our reference wofks on the chemistry of the amino adds and pro¬ 
teins. The student of organic chemistry and ^e biochemist should not fail 
to place a copy of this book on his reference shelf. 

Algae, The Grass of Many Waters, By Lewis Hanford Tiffany. Charles 

C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., and Baltimore, ,Md., 1938. Pp.'xiii-fl71. 

Frontispiece, figs. 12, plates 41. Price $3.50. 

The subtitle of this bo^ is very suggestive. Even more suggestive is the 
preface. At least one paragraph from it should be quoted. The author tells 
that: 


If the author of this book were a fixh or a frog, he could doubtleM write a very entertaining 
seoount of the algae: at leaxt it would be diffo^t. That a fiih would describe an alga aa a 
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**Um hm of pUnt able to muiufactiire its own food” is quite uncertain indeed. Whether 
or not a frog would approve of such i^ithets as "pond scums,” "frog ^it,” "that green moss,” 
or "plant debris” is vciy much unknown. Really, I suq>ect, a hsh—a little hsh anyway— 
generally r^ards many of the algae as great stationary or oscillating forests of intertwining, 
variously colored, slippery, slimy strands through which it must swim in hunting for its 
breakfast or in dodging another hungry fish. At some time during its life, however, the aver¬ 
age fibh must regard algae as a rabbit condders lettuce, as a horse enjo 3 r 8 green pastures, or 
as Rastus thinks of watermelons: in other worda, as something to eat. 

Aside from the preface and acknowledgements, we find 13 chapters, a list 
of general references, and an index. The chapters are designated, respectively: 
W^t Are Algae?; Algae and the Foods They Make; How Algae Grow and 
Reproduce; Algae of Lakes and Ponds; Algae of Streams and Rivers; Algae 
of the Sea; Algae of the Soil; Algae of Ice and Snow; Algae of Bizarre Abodes; 
Algae of the Past; Algae and Human Welfare; How to Collect Algae; and How 
to Study Algae. 

This is a most readable and entertaining book. The illustrations are good 
and are an aid to visualizing tQ the reader the intricate world of algae. 

The Principles of Soil Science. By Alexius A. J. de’Sigmond. Thomas 

Murby & Co., London, 1938. Pp. adv+362, figs. 34, tables 105, plates 4. 

This book was translated from Uie Hungarian by Arthur B. YoUand, the 
translation edited by G. V. Jacks, and a foreword prepared by Sir John 
RusselL The author—a distinguished student of soils and one of the con¬ 
sulting editors of this journal—has made many important discoveries in the 
field of soil chemistry. 

In his foreword to the book, Sir John Russell says: 

The main theme of the book (published some years ago in longer form in Hungarian) 
is the presentation and discussion of the system of soil dasufication already known interna¬ 
tionally by the author's name, but never before described in detail in an English publication, 
consequently it has not received from English and American investigators the careful scrutiny 
which it merits as a positive contribution towards the advancement of soil science. No harm 
can result if some readers find themselves in disagreement with the author on making first 
acquaintance with the details of his system. Every country possesses certain soil types not 
found elsewhere; certain English soils, for example, do not easily fit into Professor de Sig- 
mond's system, and certain Hungarian soils fit into no English s)rstem. The comprehensive 
classification here proposed, based essentially on the chemical composition of the soil, is not 
intended to be final, but it satisfactorily fills many gaps in other systems, and leads us a 
considerable step further towards the goal of every soil taxonomist—a universal classification 
based on strictly sdent^ principles. 

Aride from the foreword, the author’s preface, and the introduction, the 
reader w&l find in the book, 18 chapters, and subject and author indexes. 
The four parts of the book are entitled, respectively: Generics; Agronomy; 
SoQ Systemarics; and Principles of Soil Orography. The chapters them- 
aelves are designated, respectively: Geological and Petrographic Soil-Forming 
Factors; Climatic Soil-Forming Factors; Orographical (load) and Hydro- 
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graphical Conditions as Soil-Forming Factors; Natural Vegetation as a Soil- 
Forming Factor; Animals as Soil-Forming Factors; Micro-organisms as Soil- 
Forming Factors; The Age of Soils. Time as a Soil-Forming Factor; Man 
as a Soil-Forming Factor; The Principal Soil-Forming Reactions; Ix)cai Soil 
Surveys; Chemical Properties of Soils and Their Characterisation; Introduc¬ 
tion; The General Soil System; Characterisation and Further Classihcation 
of Soil Types (Stages IV, V and VI, of the Soil System); Physical and Phys¬ 
iological Clas^cation of Local Varieties (Stages VII and VIII); Various 
Types of Soil Maps; Laws Governing the Geographical Distribution of Soil 
Types; and To What Extent Does the Actual Distribution of Soil Types Agree 
with the General Soil System? 

The American student of soils will feel grateful to the translator for having 
made available to him material not otherwise accessible. It will be found to 
be a useful book for teaching and reference purposes. Beyond that, it may 
be noted that the American student of soils will hnd his horizon widened and 
his terminology amplified through his becoming better acquainted with soil 
regions in the Old World. 

Genetics. An Introduction to the Study of Heredity. Fourth Edition. By 

Herbert Eugene Walter. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 

Pp. xvii+412, figs. 150. Price $3.00. 

This is the fourth edition of a book which is well and favorably known. 
The author, who is Emeritus Professor of Biology at Brown University, has 
a keen appreciation of the significance of genetics. He notes in his preface 
that: 

The great-grandfather of this book, the first in the ancestral line to bear the name Genetics^ 
saw the light of day in 1913, and was the direct outcome of some years of inspiring association 
with Professor WiUiam £. Castle of Harvard University, and Dr. Charles B. Davenport of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington at Cold Spring Harbor, who were two of the earliest 
pioneers in America in modem studies of heredity. 

The grandfather of the series, bearing the qiudifying title of **Revised Edition^* was bora 
in 1922, and the father, of "Third Edition" came along in 1930, just in time to participate in 
the Great Depression. 

Now in 1938 appears the fourth in line, a somewhat different young hopeful, still bearing 
the family name but looking back upon its underprivileged ancestors with something of the 
apologetic tolerance of youth. 

The bocdt iilcludes a preface and 11 chapters, designated, respealvely: 
Introduction; The Observational Avenue of Approach; The Experimental 
Method of Approach; The Statistical Approach; The Cytological Method of 
Approach; The Architecture of the Germplasm; The Contributions of Sex; 
The Developmental Method of Approach; The Application to Man; Human 
Conservation; and Problems for Practice. There are also 9 appendixes, 
named: Statistical MOl for Measuring Variation; Trihybrid Blocks; Tracing 
the Family Distribution of a Single Trait; A list of Possible Human Traits, 
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Hereditaxy or Acquired; Suggested Topics for Eugenics Theses; Sampk Cor¬ 
rect-Incorrect Test; Useful Addresses; Contacts of Genetic Interest Outside 
the Class Room; and The Survey of Human Resources of Connecticut, 1937. 
The appendices are followed by a bibliography and an index. 

It is obvious that, in preparing the fourth edition, the author has lost 
nothing of his skill and his ability to express himself clearly and effectively. 
Many teachers and students will recognize their debt to the author and will 
grant that he has been able to instruct them and to entertain them as well. 

Jacob G. LiPiiAN 




Giuomo Rossi 





Giacomo IGlosidt 

1872-1038 

The long career of Professor Giacomo Rossi, who was active for many years 
in several fields of microbiology, was terminated by death on May 1, 1938, 
at the age of 65 years. He succumbed in a hospital in Naples after having 
been confined by serious illness for some weeks. 

He was born in Reggio Emilia, Italy, on October IS, 1872, received his 
degree in medicine at Rome in 1897 and, two years later, a degree in chem¬ 
istry, at the University of Modena. His first position was that of assistant in 
general pathology and pathological anatomy in Modena. Later, he became 
affiliated with the Institute of Hygiene at the University of Naples, and, 
finally in 1902, joined the department of agricultural bacteriology at the Royal 
Agricultural Institute of Portici. In 1904 he became Professor of Agriculture 
and Technical Microbiology in this institute, which later became affiliated with 
the Royal University of Naples. 

Though Prof. Rossi is better known outside Italy and especially to soil 
scientists for his contributions to soil microbiology, his interests extended far 
beyond this field into the realms of rural hygiene and of medical and industrial 
microbiology. Much of his attention was devoted to studies of malaria, its 
control and relationships to the development of agriculture in Italy; the proces¬ 
ses of pectin decomposition and the retting of fibers of textile plants were also 
investigated in considerable detail; additional subjects of study in the industrial 
field included the fermentation of tobacco, alcoholic fermentation, and the 
bacteriology of milk and cheese. Among his reports are publications on silage, 
plant diseases, and forestry. 

His contributions to soil microbiology include a new method of studying the 
soil population as well as studies of the development of microdrganisms in the 
soil material originating from lava of Mt. Vesuvius. This particular method 
has attracted unusual attention, by reason of its simplicity and effectiveness, 
and has proved extremely valuable in the hands of many investigators who, 
through its use, have been able to add to the knowledge of the aggregation of 
microbial cells in the soil and the influences of various soil materials and en¬ 
vironmental conditions upon the localization of the bacterial cells. The 
method has commonly been called the “contact slide method” or the “Rossi- 
Cholodny method”; this latter designation was applied in view of the fact 
that, although Cholodny^s observations followed those of Rossi, they consider¬ 
ably extended the scope and significance of the latter’s results and were the 
original source of information to many readers. 

The procedure as first used was to press a clean microscope slide against a 
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soil surface; remove it; dry, fix, and stain the adhering film; and examine the 
stained material microscopically. The preparations gave good reproductions 
of the localization of the microdrganisms and the manner of distribution 
characteristic of their development in the soil environment. The method was 
later modified to leave slides buried in the soil for various periods of time. By 
this means, the soil organisms which developed over the glass surface could be 
seen in their typical arrangements after the slides were removed and stained. 

In addition to his research activities, Professor Rossi took a prominent part 
in various agricultural affairs. Of these, particular mention ^ould be made 
of the fact that he served as consulting editor of Soil Science during the entire 
22 years of its publication and was editor of Annali di Tecnica Agraria, an 
Italian journal devoted to original papers and abstracts in agricultural science, 
for the 11 years that it has been issued. He also served on numerous agricul* 
tural commissions in his own country. 

The contributions of Professor Rossi to soil science have been numerous and 
should encourage and stimulate subsequent investigators. 

Robert L. Starkey 



COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE COLLOIDS OF A CECIL AND A 
SUSQUEHANNA SOIL PROFILE 

W. P. KELLEY, A. O. WOODFORD,* W. H. DORE, and S. M BROWN 
University of California 
Received for publicttkm Attguit 27, 1938 

In connection with investigations on the colloidal materials of California 
soils it became desirable to make a corresponding study on soils which have 
been subjected to relatively heavy leaching Profiles of the Cecil and Sus¬ 
quehanna series were chosen for this purpose. The Cecil, as is well known, is 
a residual soil derived from schistose granite-gneiss. It occurs in the southern 
part of the Piedmont Plateau where Uie rainfall is comparatively heavy. The 
Susquehanna is a sedimentary soil of marine origin found at various places in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and other southern states. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROFILES 

The Cecil samples were taken* from a deep, recently formed gully, 5 miles 
north of Auburn, Alabama, where the entire profile is exposed down to and 
including the slightly altered schistose granite gneiss rock. 

18830 (0-6 inches) A horizon, gray sandy soil comparatively low in clay. 

18831 (8-15 inches) Bi horizon, red clay. 

18832 (At 6 feet) Bi horizon, showing some evidence of illuviation. 

18833 (At 12 feet) C horizon, decomposed granite-gneiss without evidence of illuvial 
enrichment. 

18834 (At 20 feet) decomposed parent material near the upper limits of granite-gneiss. 

18835 (At 24 feet) slightly decomposed granite-gneiss, sometimes referred to as '^granite 
sand.” 

The Susquehanna samples were taken’ from a road cut in the Union Springs- 
Montgomery Highway, about 23 miles northwest of Union Springs, Ala¬ 
bama, and comprised thf profile which Baver and Scarscth (2) discussed in 
1931. The location is about 60 miles southwest of the place where the Cecil 
samples were taken. 

16312 (0-8 inches) A horizon, grayish brown loamy fine sand. 

16313 (8-20 inches) Bi horizon, bright red day. 

17554 (20-30 inches) Ba horizon, sticky, h«ivy red day with yellowish mottling. 

17555 (At 10 feet) C horizon, Uue sandy day slightly mottled. 

17556 (At 11 feet) grayish white clay layer about 10 inches thick. Material similar to 
that at 10 feet occurs below this layer. 

* Pixifesior of gedogy and mineralogy, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

* By G. D. Scarteth, formerly of the Alabama Agricultu^ Eiqjeriment Station. 

’ By J. W. Tidmore, of the Alabama Agricultural Eiperiment Statkm. 
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A portion of the I-m colloidal material was separated from the several hori¬ 
zons of each profile by vigorously shaking several hundred grams of the orig¬ 
inal samples with distilled water and then siphoning off the top 8 cm. after 
standing for 24 hours. The colloidal materials held in suspension in the 
siphonate were coagulated by adding calcium chloride, after which the solu¬ 
tions were filtered, and the colloids were then leached with normal calcium 
acetate solution until the base-exchange materials were approximately calcium 
saturated. The excess of calcium acetate was removed by leaching with 
methyl alcohol, and the organic substances were decomposed by HsOs oxida¬ 
tion on a water bath. Following the treatment with HsOs, the colloids were 
again leached with calcium acetate solution, then with methyl alcohol, and 
finally they were dried at laboratory temperature. The materials thus ob¬ 
tained were therefore calcium saturated and approximately free from organic 

TABLE 1 


Mechanical analysis of the Cecil profile* 


fiAlfPLE 

NUMBKI 

DEPTH 

PINK 

GRAVEL 

MM ) 

COARSE 

SAND 

(1-O.S 

MM.) 

MEDIUM 
SAND 
(05 0 2 

MM ) 

VINE 
SAND 
(0 2-0 1 
MM ) 

VERY 
PINE 
SAND 
(0 1-0 02 

MM ) 

SILT 
(0 02- 
0 002 

MM.) 

CLAY 
(<0 002 

MM ) 

PINE 
CLAY 
(<0 001 

MM ) 

pH 


inches 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 


18830 

0-6 

4 3 

13 3 

10.3 

23.9 

18.4 

16 1 

13.8 

10.5 

5.5 

18831 

8-15 

7.0 

14 6 

7.9 

13 4 

11 2 

11 0 

34 8 

31.5 

5.1 

18832 

72 

8 2 

17.6 

8 5 

12.6 

11 7 

11.4 

30.9 

27,8 

5.1 

18833 

144 

7.4 

15.1 

8.3 

18 7 

15.8 

7.3 

28.2 

26.7 

4.8 

18834 

240 

7.2 

22.6 

13 8 

27 8 

17 8 

7.0 

4.2 

3.6 

5.2 

18835 

288 

4.9 

24.9 

15 2 

33.4 

15 9 

3.1 

2.3 

2.6 

5.5 


* Analyses by Charles R. Horton. 


matter. Extensive experience has shown that this method of preparation 
produces no important change in the clay minerals of soil colloids. 

The Cecil profile 

Table 1 shows the mechanical analysis and pH of the Cecil profile.** It will 
be noted that the samples taken at depths of 8-15 inches, 6 feet, and 12 feet, 
respectively, contain substantially more clay than does the surface soil, the 
decomposed parent material at 20 feet in depth, or the slightly altered granite- 
gneiss. From the standpoint of the colloidal materials the most important 
point brought out by these mechanical analyses is the fact that 1 -m clay con¬ 
stitutes by far the greater part of the total clay of these samples. It will 
be noted that this profile is strongly acidic at all depths sampled, including the 
slightly altered granite-gneiss. 

Table 2 gives the analysis of the 1 -m calcium-saturated Cecil colloids. The 

I 

< The mechanical analysis of both the Cecil and the Susquehanna samples was made under 
the direction of C. F. Shaw by Charles R. Horton, using the U. S. Bureau of Soils method. 
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data show remarkable uniformity in composition of colloid throughout the 
profile, the only exception being found in the sample taken at a depth of 12 
feet. Here the colloid was somewhat richer in Si 02 and poorer in FesQi than 
that of the horizons either above or below this depth. 

Table 3 shows the molecular ratios and base>exchange capacities of these 
colloids. The base-exchange capacity, being determined by the ammonium 
acetate method, gives a measure of the power of the colloid to absorb NH 4 
from a neutral, normal solution of ammonium acetate. These data show that 
the colloid as separated was remarkably uniform throughout this profile. 
The silica-alumina ratio is only slightly less than 2 in the samples from all the 

TABLE 2 


Chemical anal) sis of ('a saturated Cecil colloids 


SAMPLF 1 
NlTMntB 

DEPTH 

SiO, 

AI 1 O 4 

FetOa 

TiOj 

MnO 

PK)* 

CbO 

MgO 

KiO 

Nai() 

IIiO 

TOTAl. 


inches 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

tent 

cent 

18830 

0-6 

36.49 

33.57 

8.02 

1.00 

0.03 

0 26 

0.62 

0.54 

0.90 

0.23 

18.87 

100.53 

18831 

8-15 

36.57 

34.76 

8.78 

1.00 

0.08 

0.23 

0.47 

0.54 

0.47 

0.36 

17.06 

100.32 

18832 

72 

37.94 

34 97 

8.14 

l.io 

0.10 

0.16 

0.44 

0.42 

0.52 

0.41 

16.21 

100.41 

18833 

144 

42.49 

34 29 

4.76 

1.00 

0.09 

0.31 

0 44 

0 28 

0.96 

0 31 

16.00 

100.93 

18834 

240 

38.87 

34.24 

8.70 

0 80 

0.09 

0.33 

0.34 

0.29 

0,40 

0.36 

15.25 

99.67 


TABLE 3 

Molecular ratios and base-exchange capacities of Ceiil colloids 




SiOa 

SjO, 

BASE-rxCHA 

SAMPLE NUMBEB 

DFPTn 

AI-Oj 

KaC). 

CAPAC ir 


inches 



m.e 

18830 

0-6 

1 84 

1 60 

22.0 

18831 

8-15 

1.79 

1.54 

17.5 

18832 

72 

1.84 

1.60 

16.5 

18833 

144 

2 13 

1 94 

16.3 

18834 

240 

1.93 

1.66 

13.0 


horizons except that at 12 feet, where it slightly exceeds 2 . The base-exchange 
capacity is also fairly constant and low in each case. These data are consistent 
with the conclusion that the colloidal material throughout this profile is com¬ 
posed primarily of either kaolinite or halioysite. 

The Susquehanna profile 

Table 4 reports the mechanical analysis and pH of the Susquehanna profile. 
The results ^ow that the A horizon contains very much less clay and corre¬ 
spondingly more fine sand than the samples drawn at various depths below thib 
horizon. As in the case of the Cedi profile, 1 -m day constitutes by far the 
greater proportion of the total clay. 
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The fact that the entire profile down to and including the li^t-colored clay 
layer at 11 feet in depth is strongly acidic, is worthy of q)ecial notice. When 
the materials were laid down in sea water it is virtually certain that they were 
alkaline, because ocean water usually has a pH of about 7.8 to 8.0. More¬ 
over, only traces of chlorine were found in any of the samples. Apparently 
leaching has been sufficiently intense not only to remove soluble salines from 
the entire profile, but also to bring about the replacement of significant amounts 
of exchangeable bases by hydrogen ions. These results agree very well with 
those reported by Baver and Scarseth (3). 


TABLE 4 

Mechanical analysis of the Susquehanna profile* 


•AMPUC 

NOMBEt 

DEPTH 

FINE 

GBAVIL 

(2-1 

Mil) 

COAE8E 
BAND 
(1-0 5 
ICM.) 

MSDIVII 

SAND 

(0.5-0.2 

MIC ) 

FINS 

SAND 

(0.2-0.1 

MM) 

VBBY 
FINS 
SAND 
(0 1-0.02 
MM.) 

SILT 
(0 02- 
0 002 

MM.) 

CLAY 
(<0 002 

MM.) 

FINE 

CLAY 

«0.001 

MM.) 

pH 


inches 

per ceni 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 


16312 

0-« 

0.1 

0.2 

6.4 

45.1 

45.2 

5.0 

4.5 

3.7 

5.2 

16313 

a-20 

0 

0.1 

0.2 

18.6 

19.6 

7.7 

53.6 

52.8 

4 0 

17554 

20-30 

0,1 

0.2 

0.4 

35.8 

16.0 

5.0 

42.1 

38.3 

4.4 

17555 

120 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

30.7 

22 3 

6.4 

40.1 

37.5 

4.4 


* Analyses by Charles R. Horton. 


TABLE 5 

Chemical analysis of Ca-saturated Susquehanna colloids 


SAMPLE 

NUMSEB 

DEPTH 

SiOt 

AltOi 

FeiOi 

TiOi 

MnO 

PiO. 

CaO 

MgO 

KiO 

NaiO 

HiO 

TOTAL 


inches 

per 

prr 


per 

per 

per 

per 


P«r 

per 

per 

per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

16312 

0-8 

44.69 

27.91 

6.34 

0.54 

0.05 

0.35 

0.80 

1.33 

0.34 

0.37 

17.60 

100.32 

16313 

8-20 

41.09 

29 93 

8 84 

0.36 

0.07 

0.43 

0.95 

1.17 

0.24 

0.33 

16.93 

100.34 

17554 

20-30 

44.89 

26.14 

7.84 

0.56 

Tr. 

0.15 

1.68 

1.65 

0.46 

0 39 

17.80 

101.56 

17555 

120 

47.95 

24.01 

5.64 

0.33 

Tr. 

0.32 

1.76 

2.31 

0.50 

0.43 

19.00 

102.25 

17556 

132 1 

52.21 

22.41 

3.26 

0.25 

Tr. 

0.16 

2.55 

2.75 

0.26 

, 0.37 

14.30 

98.52 


In contrast to the Cecil, the Susquehanna colloid from the A horizon proved 
to be somewhat richer in silica than that of the Bi horizon, whereas the colloids 
of the Bs and C horizons and the light-colored clay layer at 11 feet in depth 
contained silica in amounts increasing with depth (table 5). The opposite 
was found as regards the sesquioxides. Both CaO and MgO increased with 
depth. It should be borne in mind that these colloids were all artificially 
Ca-saturated, and it is of interest to note that the major portion of the CaO 
found was present as exdumgeable calcium. It should also be pointed out 
that the exchangeable calcium was almost exactly equal quantitatively to the 
NH 4 -absorbing pow^ of these colloids. This shows that the samples were 
really Ca-saturated, which, of course, resulted from the treatment with cal- 
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dum salt solutidhs. On the other hand, scarcely any of the MgO in the sam¬ 
ples, as analyzed, was exchangeable. The colloid of the A horizon probably 
contained a greater amount of quartz than the other horizons, which would 
account for the higher silica and somewhat lower sesquioxide content than in 
the Bi horizon. On the other hand, the pronounced changes in composition 
of the colloids in passing to greater depth, espedally as regards silica, sesqui- 
oxides, and magnesium, indicate the presence of variable amounts of different 
clay minerals. The same is indicated by the molecular ratios and the base- 
exchange capacities (table 6). Both of these values increased markedly in 
passing downward from the Bi horizon. These results also agree with those 
of Baver and Scarseth (3). The colloid of the light-colored layer at 11 feet 
in depth had a SiCb/AlsQs ratio of approximately 4 and an extraordinarily high 


TABLE 6 

Molecular raltos and base exchange capactltes of Susquehanna colloids 


bAMPLL NUUBEK 

DEPTH 

SiOt 

AliOi 

SjOi 

RiOi 

BASE-EXCH/ 

CAPACir 


inches 



m $ 

16112 

0-8 

2 71 

2 18 

10 5 

16113 

8 20 

2 14 

1 97 

18 4 

17554 

2(L10 

2 92 

2 45 

59 6 

17S55 

120 

3 40 

2 96 

64 7 

17556 

132 

1 95 

1 64 

95 6 


base-exchange capacity of 95 6 m e per 100 gm As wit I be shown later, the 
clay of this layer is composed of almost pure montmonllonite 

DEHYDRATION OF THE COLLOIDS 

Kelley, Jenny, and Brown (12) showed that certain soil colloids can be 
differentiated on the basis of their hydration curves. Accordingly, a similar 
study was made on the colloids of the Cecil and Susquehanna profiles. Before 
dehydration, the samples were brought to comparable moisture conditions by 
exposure to an atmosphere of constant water content at 25°C until they came 
to constant weight. The samples were then heated to constant weight at 
50® intervals throughout the temperature range from 100® to 800®C The 
results are illustrated in figures 1 and 2. 

The colloid from each horizon of the Cecil gave remarkably similar dehydra¬ 
tion curves These curves agree well with that found on a different sample of 
Cecil colloid, as reported by Kelley, Jenny, and Brown (12). Instead of 
smooth dehydratiou curves of the adsorption type, these curves show pro¬ 
nounced deflections. The first deflection was at a temperature of about 
400®C., and the second at approximately 450®C. The shape of these curves is 
similar to that of finely ground kaolinite or halloyaite. The greater part of the 
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OH ions of the lattice of kaolinite and halloysite pass off as water vapor be¬ 
tween 400® and 450®C. 

The colloid from the several horizons of the Susquehanna profile showed an 
interesting variation, which was previously pointed out by Kelley, Jenny, and 
Brown (12). The colloid of the A horizon gave a dehydration curve very 
similar to the curve for the Cecil colloids, which, as stated already, resembles 



Fio. 1. Dehydration Curves or Cecil Colloids 
Graphs for the other Cecil horizons were similar to those shown 

kaolinite or halloysite. On the other hand, the light-colored clay, found at a 
depth of 11 feet, gave a dehydration curve which closely approaches the curve 
for montmorillonite. The dehydration curves for the colloids of the B and 
C horizons of the Susquehanna were intermediate between those of the surface 
and the 11-foof horizons. They are suggestive of the curve for beidellite, as 
shown by Kelley, Jenny, and Brown. 
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The d^ydratich curves of the Cecil colloids indicate that throughout the 
profile the colloidal material is composed largely of one single type of kaolinite- 
halloysite-like clay, whereas the dehydration curves of the Susquehanna 
colloids indicate a preponderance of the 'kaolinitic type of clay in the super- 



fidal horizons and of beidellite or montmoriUonite m the deeper horizons. 
These data are fair^ consistent with the chemical analyses and lead to the 
same general concluifions. As will be shown in the following sections of IhL 
paper, they are also in harmony with the optical measurements and the X-ray 
data. 
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OPTICAL STUDIES 
Cecil colloids 

The Cecil colloids are characterized by: their color, which ranges from deep 
red-brown to chocolate-brown; high indexes of refraction; and low double 
refraction or isotropic character (table 7). The colloids from the different 
horizons of this profile are very similar in optical properties. Perhaps their 
greatest difference, although not very pronounced, is in color, which ranges 
from chocolate-brown in the A horizon to deep red-brown in the B and C 
horizons. 

The fairly fresh rock found at a depth of 24 feet is a coarsely foliated biotite- 
granite-gneiss. The light brown colloid (18834), separated from the samples 
taken at a depth of 20 feet, includes about 20 per cent biotite shreds in various 
stages of decay. The biotite flakes, observed in the Ca-saturated, air-dried 
colloid, were from 10 to 40 m in diameter. Some of these were sufficiently 
fresh to show characteristic pleochroism, but most of them have lost this 
property and were pale brown in color with low birefringence, probably not 
over .010. 

The Cecil colloid 18833 from a depth of 12 feet is dark red in color and more 
uniform in composition than 18834. No altered biotite was definitely rec¬ 
ognized in this sample, although it contained a few plates with double re¬ 
fraction up to .010, which were probably altered mica. By far the greater 
part of this sample was made up of nearly isotropic, red-brown flakes, composed 
of minute particles. Most of these particles were yellow and apparently 
gelatinous, but some of them were translucent and dark red (iron oxide). 
The colloids from the A and B horizons contain somewhat greater amounts of 
doubly refracting grains, but their birefringence was very low. 

llie optical properties suggest that throughout this Cecil profile the colloid 
is composed chiefly of halloysite and iron oxide. 

Susquehanna colloids 

The Susquehanna colloids are very different optically from the Cecil colloids. 
Their high double refraction stands in marked contrast to the low birefringence 
of the Cecil. For corresponding horizons, the refractive indexes are distinctly 
lower than those in the Cecil samples. The colloid of the A horizon (16312) 
was made up of brown flakes and irregular aggregates of minute grains. The 
flakes showed moderate double refraction and rather high indexes, the latter 
perhaps being influenced by the iron content. The Bi colloid (16313) is deep 
brown in color with refractive indexes slightly higher than those of the A horizon. 
These two properties correlate well widi an iron content higher than that of 
the A horizon, but the higher birefringence must have a different explanation. 
The Bs coUoid (17554) has lower indexes and is paler than the Bi colloid (16313) 
but is still fairly deep brown. Its double refraction (.020) is as high as that 
of montmorillonite. The colloid from a depth of 10 feet (17555) was pale 



TABLE 7 

Optkal properties of the colloids 
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brown in color with refractive indexes lower than those of 17554. This sample 
has the optical properties of montmorillonite except for its higher indexes. The 
white clay from the depth of 11 feet (17556) has all the properties of mont¬ 
morillonite and even gave fairly good uniaxial interference figures. 

The compound plates of the Susquehanna colloids are made up chiefly of 
grains which range in size from 1 ii in diameter down to particles invisible 
even under high magniflcation. In general, these compound plates have the 
optical properties of negative, uniaxial, micaceous minerals, with small 2 V and 
X perpendicular to the plates, or nearly so. When the flakes were viewed on 
edge, they usually showed parallel extinction, although all the samples, except 
that from the 11-foot depth (17556), contained some flakes which showed 
inclined extinction, usually of less than 10^. In so far as the constituent 
particles were platy, the visible flakes may have shown ‘‘form double refrac¬ 
tion” (1), but the close correspondence between the birefringences found and 
those characteristic of particular minerals indicates that ‘‘form double re¬ 
fraction” plays but a small part in causing the observed effects. 

Although the samples from .the upper horizons of this Susquehanna profile 
showed birefringence lower than that of the montmorillonitic clays, the values 
were higher than those of the kaolinitic clays. The optical properties indicate 
that montmorillonitic clay is a constituent of the colloid throughout this 
profile, although this type of clay probably constitutes only a minor part of 
the colloids from the upper horizons. On the other hand, the deeper horizons 
are predominantly montmorillonitic. 

The coarse fraction of the Susquehanna soil 

In view of the preceding results and the fact that the mechanical analysis 
(table 4) showed considerable fine sand throughout the Susquehanna profile, 
examination was also made of the sand fraction of this profile. The greater 
part of the clay and silt of the original soil was first removed by rubbing mois¬ 
tened samples with a rubber pestle, followed by dispersion in water without 
chemical treatment, and then decanting off the suspended clay and silt. 
This process was repeated until fairly clean sand was obtained. The results 
of the microscopical study were as follows: 

16312 and 16313—Virtually all clear, unfrostcd, colorless to rose-tinted quartz. Probably 
no feldspar present. 

17554—^More varied than 16312 and 16313. At least three-fourths dear, quartz frag¬ 
ments; the remainder mostly dear, colorless muscovite and black iron oxides Probably no 
feldspMur present. 

17555~~About four-fifths clear quarts like that in the more superfidal horizons; also con¬ 
siderable fresh fddspar (chiefly ortkodase and mkrodine, but some alhite and probably andesine), 
and fairly abundant biotitOt in part fresh and in part altered to vermicuUte 

17556—accompanied by flakes of fresh muscovite and both fresh and altered biotiie. 
No feldspar seen in a small sample. 

All these sanfiples of sand consist predominantly of quartz, and that from 
the depth of 10 feet (17555) contains considerable feldspar and biotite also. 
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The presence of microcline and muscovite in the profile strongly suggests 
granite or gneiss as the source rock (ultimate source). It is improbable, 
therefore, that these sediments were derived from bentonitic materials. 

X-RAY ANALYSIS 

The colloidal materials have also been investigated by the X-ray diffraction 
method. Powder photographs were made with molybdenum Ka radiation 
rendered approximately monochromatic by means of zirconium oxide filters. 
The cassettes which were used had a radius of 8 inches and were especially 
designed to make possible the determination of interplanar spacings as wide as 

TABLE 8 


Interplanar spacings of the Cecil profile^ air-dried samples 



18810 

18831 

18832 j 

18833 

18834 


(0-6 inches) 

(8-1 •• inches) 

(AT 6 EEET) 

(at 12 test) 

(at 20 VEIT) 

K 

7.25 m. 

7 25 m. 

7.25 m. 

7.25 m 

7.25 m. 

M? 

4.86 v.w 

4.85 v.w 

4.9 v.w 

' 


KM 

4.58. 

4.5 8 

4 45 8. { 

4.45 8 

4.4b. 

K 

3.6 s. 

3.6 s. 

3.58 s. 1 

3.57 8. 

3.57 8. 

Q 

3.32 w. 


3.30w. 


3.31 w.-m. 

U 

2.70 v.v w. 

2.70 vw. 

2.70vw. 

2 68 v.w. 


KM 

[2 57 m. 

f2 59 m 

(2.58 m. 

j 

[2 56 m. 

/2 57 m. 

\2.52 m. 

[2 52 m. 

\2.50m 

1 

[2 50 m 

\2.51m. 


2 36 m. 

2.38 ms 

/2 36 m 

J 

\2 37 m. 

/2 37 m. 

K 

\2.32m. 

1 

12.31m. 

\2 32 m. 

KM 

2 20 v.w. 

2 21 vw. 

2.18w. 

2.20 w. 


K 

1.98 v.w. 

1.98 v.w. 

1 975 w. 

2 01 ‘ w. 

1 985 w. 

KM 

1 69 m. 

1 71m 

/l.69ms 
\l 66 

1.69 m. 

/l.70w. 

\1.655 

KM 

1 49 s. 

1.50 b 

1 49 s. 

1.485 s. 

1.485 s. 

K 

1 455 w. 

1.46w. 

1 45 w. 

1.45 w. 

1.45 v.w. 

KM 



1.288 w. 


1.286 v.w. 

KM 



1.24 w. 

1.25 v.w. 

1.23 v.w. 


K kaolinite, M » montmorillonite, Q « quartz, U unidentified mineral; 
strong, m medium, w « weak, m.8. * medium strong, v.w. «> very weak. 


24 A. In the earlier work reported by Kelley, Dore, and Brown (11) the cas¬ 
settes that were used did not pei;init observation of spacings wider than about 
7 A. 

Patterns were obtained on samples of colloid from five horizons of the Cedi 
profile and five horizons of the Susquehanna. Ip tables 8 and 9 are given the 
interplanar spacings obtained from the film measurements. Table 10 shows 
a series of reference rpacings for kaolinite and montinorillonite and indicates 
one prominent spacing of quartz. This table does not, by any means, indude 
or agree with all of the spacings that have been reported in the literature and is 
not advanced as necessarily the best values for these minerals. In fact, the 
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selection of a reliable list of reference spadngs from our own data and from 
those published by others has been a difficult task, partly because of the more 
or less heterogeneous nature of the various clay minerals which have been 
available for examination and partly because of uncertainties inherent in the 
methods that have been used. As a basis for selecting these reference lists, 
the authors have accepted only spadngs to which Miller indexes related to a 
definite unit cell could be assigned. The kaoUnite spadngs were selected 
from those tabulated by Gruner (6) and indexed by him with reference to the 

TABLE 9 


Inter planar s pacings of the Susquehanna colloids ^ air-dried samples 



16312 

(0-S INCHES) 

16313 

(8-20 INCHES) 

17554 

(20'30 INCHES) 

17555 

(AT 10 FEET) 

17556 

(at 11 FEET) 

M 

14.1 W. 

14.5 v.w. 

14.5 m. 

14 8s 

15 2s. 

K 

7.1m, 

7 Im. 

7.2w 

7 2 w. 


M 

4.9 v.v.w. 

4.9 v.v w 



4 9 v.v.w 

KM 

4.45 vs. 

4.5 V.3. 

4 45 v 8 

4.45 v.s. 

4.45 v.s. 

K 

4.3 w. 





K 

3.55 w. 

3.55 w 

3.52 w 

3.52 w. 


Q 

3 32 v.s. 

3.32 w. 

3.34 w. 

3.34 w. 


M 





3.02 w. 

U 


2.70w. 




KM 

2.58 s. 

2 58 s. 

2 57 v.s 

2.57 vs. 

2 54 s 

K 

2.50w. 

2.50w. 

2 50 w. 

2 50w 


K 

2.34 m.s. 

2 34 m.s. 

2 34 w.m. 

2.34 w m. 

* 

KM 

2 23 v.v.w. 

2.23 V.V.W. 

2.20w. 

2 20? 

2 23 v.w. 

U 

2.11 v.w. 





K 

1.99 w. 

1 99 v.w. 

2 00 v.v.w. 

2 00 V w. 


K 

1.81 m.s. 





KM 

1.70 8. 

1.70 s. 

1.70 m. 

1.70 m. 

1 69 m. 

K 

1.53 w.m. 





M 



1.50 s. 

1 50 s. 

1 49 V s. 

K 

1.28w. 

1 28 w. 

1.29 m. 

1 29 m. 

1.28 m.w. 

KM 

1.24w. 

1 24w. 

1 24 m. 1 

1 24 m, 

1 24 m. 

U 

1.20 v.v.w. 




1.11 V.V w. 

V 

1.18 v.v.w. 




0.96 v.v w 


For explanation of symbols, see footnote table 8. 


monoclinic unit cell which he proposed. The cell dimensions given were: 
a == 5.14 A., b = 8.90 A., c = 14.51 A.; /3 = 100®12'. The spacings listed are 
those calculated by Gruner, and the intensity values are the visual estimates 
made by him. The montmorillonite spadngs were selected from the data of 
Maegdefrau and Hofmann (13). In a recent publication these authors refer 
the structure of montmorillonite to an orthorhombic cell with dimensions: 
a 5.18 A., b » 8.97 A., with c variable according to the degree of hydration 
but having, foi*air-dried material, a value of about 14 to 15 A. Correspond¬ 
ingly, all spacings of the (001) series are also variable. Maegdefrau and 



TABLE 10 

Theoretical inter planar spacings of kaolinUe and montmoriUonite 
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Hofmann have assigned indexes to 14 lines in the montmorillonite pattern, 
and from these the present authors have selected the spadngs which are of 
value for interpretion of their own data on the soil colloids. A single spacing 
for quartz has been included in the tabulation. Although kaolinite conunonly 
gives an extremely weak line at about 3.3 A., the present authors beUeve that 
this line on the X-ray hlms of soil colloids is more likely caused by the presence 
of quartz in the sample. 

In tables 8 and 9, the capital letters before the numerical values for the 
various spacings indicate the minerals which might produce the particular 
spacings. It will be noted that in both series of soil colloids many of the spac¬ 
ings may be ascribed to either kaolinite or montmorillonite; however, after 
due allowance has been made for quartz and for the unidentified spacings, it 
is seen that the patterns of the Cecil series are preponderantly kaolinitic in 
type, whereas those of the Susquehanna series indicate clearly the presence of 
both montmorillonite and kaolinite. 

Although it is interesting that the entire patterns of the colloids are in good 
agreement with their corresponding reference patterns, the most convincing 
evidence is found in the wide spacings which are present. The spacing of 
14 to 15 A. is characteristic of the air-dried form of the montmorillonite- 
beidellite group of clay minerals, and the spacing of about 7 A. is equally 
characteristic of the kaolinite group, which includes halloysite and also the 
rarer kaolin minerals. The 7.25 A. kaolinite spacing was present on the X-ray 
films of all the samples of the Cecil series, and the montmorillonite spacing of 
14 to 15 A. is entirely absent in every case. The purely kaolinitic nature of 
the Cecil colloid is, therefore, indicated. On the other hand, the Susquehanna 
colloids show both the 7 A. spacing of kaolinite and the 14 to 15 A. spacing of 
montmorillonite; hence, on the basis of these two spacings alone, and without 
reference to the more complete patterns, the conclusion may be drawn that 
both kaolinitic and montmorillonitic minerals are present in this profile. 

Still further X-ray evidence bearing on the nature of Susquehanna colloids 
was obtained from the diffraction patterns of samples heated to constant weight 
at 100®C., 3(X)®C., and 5(X)®C., res])ectively, in addition to the pattern of the 
air-dried samples. Since the greater part of the OH ions of the lattice of both 
kaolinite and halloysite pass off as water vapor between 400®C. and 500®C., 
the X-ray diffraction patterns of these minerals are largely destroyed by heat¬ 
ing the sample to 500®C. On the other hand, although the corresponding OH 
ions of montmorillonite may abo be driven off by heat, they pass off at a 
somewhat higher temperature, and the crystal structure of this mineral is 
still stable at 500®C. As Hofmann, Endell, and Wilm (8) have shown, in the 
diffraction patterns of the montmorillonite types of clays, the position of the 
line corresponding to the widest spacing (i.e., 14 to 15 A.) is variable depending 
upon the watcf content of the sample. This is interpreted to mean that the 
montmoriUonitic lattice undergoes inner crystalline swelling upon hydration, 
and conversely that the lattice shrinks when water is driven out by heating. 
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The swelling or ^rinkage occurs in the direction of the c axis and it is the 
(001) identity period that varies according to the heat treatment. Thus both 
kaolinite and montmorillonite show characteristic behavior when heated to 
different temperatures, and the X-ray examination of samples at different 
stages of hydration affords a means of determining the specific types of clay 
minerals that are present in soil colloids. 

The data on the partially dehydrated Susquehanna colloids are given in 
table 11. These results, like those reported in table 9, give evidence of the 


TABLE 11 

Rfect of partial dehydration on interplanar spacings of Susquehanna colloids 


S\kliar NUUDEK 


16.312 


163L3 


17554 


17555 


17556 


^ See footnote table 8. 


OrPTH 

TEMPER\TURE 

MONTMOKILUmilL 

8PACIN08* 

inches 

X 


[ 

25 

14.1 W. 

0 8 1 

100 

14 1 v.w. 

300 

None 

i 

500 

None 

( 

2.S 

14 5 v.w. 

8 20 1 

100 

13.9 v.w. 

.300 

None 

1 

500 

None 

( 

25 

14.5 m. 

20-30 1 

100 

14.5 m. 

300 

10 0 v.w. 

1 

500 

10 1 w. 

r 

25 

14 8 s. 

120 1 

100 

14 5 s. 

300 

9.8 m. 

1 

500 

10.0 m.w. 

[ 

25 

15.2 8. 

132 

100 

14.0 8. 

.300 

10.3 w. 

1 . 

.500 

9 58 


KAOLINITL BPAClNua 


7.2 
7 2 

7.2 
None 

7 1 

7.2 

7.2 
None 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 
None 

7.2 

7.3 
7.2 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


presence of montmorillonite in all these samples, and all but one contain 
kaolinite also. The former is indicated by the variable spacing, .which be¬ 
comes narrower and, in general, weaker at the higher temperatures, and the 
latter by the presence of the 7 A. spacing, which remains unchanged up to 
300® but disappears at 500®C. 

It has been noted recently by other investigators (8), as well as by us (10), 
that some soil colloids contain a muscovite-like clay mineral, illite (5). Evi¬ 
dence for this mineral is shown in the X-ray diffraction pattern by the presence 
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of a i^padng of 10 A. which is unaltered by heat treatments within the tempera¬ 
ture range that we have used in the preparation of the colloid samples. None 
of the colloids discussed in this paper gave any indication of the presence of 
this muscovite-like clay. 

Reference is again made to table 8, which gives the X-ray results on the air- 
dried samples of Cecil colloids. Hendricks and Fry (7) gave corresponding 
data for several Cecil colloids, and Kelley, Dore, and Brown (11) reported 
similar data for one Cecil sample. The spacings reported herein agree well 
with the previously published results. It is interesting to note that through¬ 
out the entire Cecil profile the colloids gave almost the same X-ray diffraction 
pattern, and that this was unmistakably of the kaolinitic type. It should be 
pointed out that kaolinite and halloysite are so similar structurally that they 
can scarcely be differentiated in materials of this kind. No evidence was 
found of any other type of clay mineral in this Cecil profile. Seldom have we 
encountered a soil colloid which gave such a clear-cut X-ray diffraction pattern. 
A few faint lines not belonging to kaolinite were present on most of the films, 
but the faintness of these lines shows that the amounts present of minerals 
other than kaolinite or halloysite were small indeed. The samples which were 
heated to 500^C. gave virtually no pattern, the kaolinitic crystal structure 
being completely destroyed. 

Upon inspection with a hand lens, the sample of granite-gneiss (19335) 
sho^wed some evidence of partial alteration. Accordingly, a sample of the 
material was dispersed in water, by which means a small amount of colloid 
was separated from it. The air-dried form of this colloid gave a weak 7 A. 
line, which line completely disappeared upon heating the sample to 5(X)^C. 
The X-ray films for this material revealed no lines corresponding to mont- 
morillonite or illite. Therefore, it is concluded that kaolinitic clay is formed 
at an early stage in the weathering of this granite-gneiss. 

llie data of table 9, representing the air-dried form of the Susquehanna 
colloids, are interesting. The A horizon was found to be preponderantly 
kaolinitic, montmorillonitic material being present in minor amounts. The 
Bi horizon, although preponderantly kaolinitic, seems to contain a somewhat 
greater proportion of montmorillonitic clay than the A horizon. On the other 
hand, the Bt and C horizons were preponderantly montmorillonitic or possibly 
beidellitic, minor amounts of the kaolinitic types of clay being present. Fi¬ 
nally, the light-colored layer at 11 feet in depth proved to be almost pure mont- 
morillonite. This sample gave no evidence of kaolinite. These facts are 
well brought out in table 11, which reports the X-ray data on samples heated 
to different temperatures. 

DISCUSSION 

The foregoing data on the Cecil colloids agree very well with the results of 
other investigators (4, 7, 9,14). They show that these colloids are definitely 
kaolinitic or halloysitic m character. In this connection it is especially in« 
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teiesting to note that granitic types of rocks appear to weather to kaolinitic 
types of clay under comparatively heavy rainfall both in California and in 
Alabama (10). 

The analyses of the Susquehanna colloids agree well with those previously 
published by Baver and Scarseth ( 2 , 3). The marine sediments, which are 
considered to be the parent material of the Susquehanna soil, seem to have 
contained montmorillonitic clays originally, but weathering imder the climate 
of Alabama has apparently converted the greater part of the montmorillonite 
or beidellite of the superficial sediments into kaolinite or halloysite. Consider- 
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ation of the composition and structure of kaolinite and of montmorillonite 
indicates the possibility of such a change. Kaolinite has the composition 
Als0s-2SiC)s*2H«0, and montmorillonite AltOs-4SiOs*fiHiO. The structural 
constitutions that have been proposed for these two minerals, as illustrated 
in figures 3 and 4, show that the loss from montmorillonite of one-half its 
silica and the accompanying hydration of the aluminum ions could lead to the 
formation of kaolinite. Should further research verify these results, it would 
follow that under intensive weathering montmorillonite is less stable than 
kaolinite. That the Susquehanna horizon has actually undergone rather in- 
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tenrive leaching is indicated by the fact that the entite profile is decidedly 
acidic and practically free from chloride. 

An alternate explanation has also been suggested, namely, that silica has 
been dissolved in the upper part of the Susquehanna profile and leached down 
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into the subhorizons, with the consequence that montmorillonitic clay has 
been formed in the dieeper horizons as a result of the weathering of the super¬ 
ficial horizons. The authors of this paper are inclined to the view that the 
first^named hypothec is the more probable, namely, that kaolinite or 
hahayaite has been formed by the splitting off of silica from montmoril- 
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Ionite, rather than that montmoriUonite has been synthesized from kaoUnitic 
types of materials. 

SUMMAR'Y 

The colloidal material of the Cecil profile, discussed in this paper, has es> 
sentially the same composition throu|^out the profile and consists primarily 
of halloysite or kaolinite. Even the only slightly altered granite-gneiss 
found at a depth of 24 feet shows the presence of kaolinitic clay. This indi¬ 
cates that under the climatic conditions of Alabama, kaolinitic type of clay 
is formed at a comparatively early stage in the weathering of granite-gneiss. 

The colloid of the Susquehanna profile is predominantly kaolinitic in the 
A and £ horizons and beidellitic or montmorillonitic in the deeper horizons. 
The almost white layer found at about 11 feet in depth is primarily mont- 
morillonite. 

The above conclusions are based on chemical composition, dehydration 
investigations, optical properties, and X-ray analysis. All these methods of 
study gave consistent results. 
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Daily changes in soil temperature do not occur at depths of 3 or more feet 
either in the desert or in other climates so far as is known (4). Records which 
show variations below this depth may very likely be erroneous (8). Weekly 
readings of the temperatures at these depths, therefore, are sufficient to show 
the salient features. Differences in subsoil temperatures in time and in space 
are of magnitudes small enough to demand exceptionally careful measurement 
of the conditions, as illustrated by the following comparison. 

A mercury-in-glass thermometer was placed in an iron pipe which had been 
driven horizontally 3 feet into the soil through the concrete wall of a cellar 
at a depth of 6 feet. The flow of heat to the thermometer could take place 
not only through the soil but also down the concrete wall of the cellar and 
along the pipe. At the same depth, but some distance from the cellar, a 
thermocouple was placed in a small vertical hole, into which soil was then 
tamped. In figure 1 the two records are comp>ared. The more rapid and 
more extreme heating and cooling of the thermometer exposure indicate that 
very appreciable errors may be introduced by improper installation. The 
range of the thermometer record is 35 per cent greater than that of the ther¬ 
mocouple, a difference great enough to make one hesitate to compare records 
taken in different soils or in different regions unless the conditions of measure¬ 
ment are known. 

In the spring of 1937 several thermocouples were made, to be installed 
permanently at different depths in an alluvial clay at Tucson. Number 18 
constantan and copper wires were used, the constantan wire and one copper 
lead wire being cut seven^l feet longer than the depth at which the record 
was to be obtained. First one of these was covered with friction tape, then 
both were wrapped together for insulation and protection. These wires were 
then soldered together av one end, and this junction was wrapped with tape. 
A short piece of copper wire was soldered to the other end of the constantan 
wire, making a complete thermocouple. A hole 1} inches in diameter was 
bored in the soil to the desired depth, and the long, taped end of the couple 
was lowered into the hole. Soil was carefully tamped to fill the hole. The 
above-ground portion of the couple was housed in a snudl wooden box tb 
protect it somewhat from the weather. Thermocouples were placed at 
depths of 3, 6, and 12 feet. 

Readings were made weekly with a portable Leeds and Northrup galvanom- 
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ctcn CaKbrations of each couple and galvanometer as a unit were made 
occasionally simply by using several water baths of different known tempera¬ 
tures into which the above-ground junction was successively immersed, and 
galvanometer deflections were noted for each temperature. During the short 
time of the calibration the underground junction temperature, of course, 
remained constant. Since the relation between galvanometer deflection and 
temperature difference of the two junctions is linear, a simple coeflEicient 



FlO. 1. TU£&M0M£T£& and THERMOCOUPLE RECORDS IN SOIL AT A DePTH OF 6 FeET 


could be determined for each couple. This coefficient, for each couple, had 
also been determined before installation, and as long as the coefficient did 
not change, within the limits of O.S^F. sensitivity, the couples were known 
to be in good condition. After 18 months the coefficient of the 12-foot couple 
became erratic, and very soon no definite reading of the galvanometer was 
possible with this couple. It was abandoned, therefore, and a new one was 
installed a few feet away. 

In the employment of permanently placed thermocouples for subsoil tern- 
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perature investigations, the details to be considered include: the insulation 
of the junction and wires which are below ground; the occasional calibration 
of each couple with reference to the galvanometer, using during the test the 
below-ground junction as the control and varying the temperature of the 
above-ground junction by known amounts; the abandonment of the couple 
when its coefficient shows variations greater than the limits of sensitivity 
imposed by the instruments. The limits of sensitivity of the couples are 



Fig. 2. Soil Temperatures, as Determined by Thermocouples, at Depths op 
3, 6, AND 12 Feet 


determined largely by the sensitivity of the thermometer used in reading the 
temperature of the water bath. Ease of calibration, long life of carefully made 
couples, minimum disturbance of natural conditions, simplicity, and small 
expense recommend the use of thermocouples and galvanometer for subsoil 
temperature investigations. 

Figure 2 shows the data obtained by the thermocouples at 3,6, and 12 feet 
in the bare, level, day soil at Tucson from the spring of 1937 until the summer 
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of 1938. Dttxii^ this period the moisture content of the soil at these dqpths 
remained at approximately the wilting percentage. The first few weeks 
shown should probably be ignored, as some time must have elapsed after 
installation before true temperatures for the depths were attained. 

These curves include a summer of fairly normal atmospheric conditions 
and a relatively mild winter. The low readings at all dq>ths in the ^ring 
of 1937 may have been due as much to the extreme cold (of the atmospheric 
conditions) of the preceding winter as to the disturbance of the installation. 

The maximum temperature at 3 feet, 85^F., occurred in August; at 6 feet, 
80®, in September; and at 12 feet, 76®, in September. The minimum at 3 
feet, 60®, occurred in January; at 6 feet, 65®, in February; and at 12 feet, 
69®, in March. 

The minimum temperature periods at the three depths occurred just before 
and during the spring growing season when leaf and stem growth of plants 
was rather active. The maximum temperature periods came during the 
summer rainy season when stem growth was at a maximum. At these depths 
the temperature at no time fell below the minimum for root growth of desert 
plants (1, 2, 3). Neither did the temperature rise as high as the optimum 
for root growth of the desert plants studied by Cannon, especially Prosopis 
velutindf which is the chief plant of this soil. 

The range of temperature from the summer of 1937 until the summer of 
1938 at 3 feet was 25®F., at 6 feet 15®, and at 12 feet only 7®. If we extend 
the curve showing annual range with depth, where the ratio of aihplitude of 
successive equal intervals of depth is a constant (5), then the annual range 
will be reduced below 1^ at 25 feet. 

Since few records of subsoil temperatures exist and these have been obtained 
under widely dissimilar conditions, it is fruitless to push comparisons very 
far. The desert subsoil temperatures, when compared with those in other 
climates, notably those reported by Fitton and Brooks (4) and by Smith (6),' 
do appear to have a smaller annual range, a somewhat higher maximum, a 
higher annual mean, and a markedly higher minimum. 

The mean annual temperature at all three depths was 72.5®, somewhat 
higher than the 66® mean annual air temperature for Tucson reported by 
Smith (7). 

A long thermocouple was lowered into a narrow, unused well on the grounds 
of the Desert Laboratory in January, 1938. The water level was 60 feet 
below the surface and the well was 125 feet deep. The temperature of the 
water was 74® throughout. Again in July, 1938, the temperature of the water 
in this well was 74®. 

Through the courtesy of the Southern Pacific Railroad the record from a 
deep well at Esmond, 22 miles from Tucson, is available. Water is pumped 
simultaneously from two wells 20 feet apart. The water level in both is 
432 feet below the surface, and one well is 883 feet deep, the other 1480 feet. 
In Mardi, 1938, when the pump was started the temperature of the water 
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emerging from the well was 76^, 2 hours later 74^, and at the end of 4 hours 
72*. 

The mild and equable temperatures of the subsoil of the desert are in sharp 
contrast to the widely varying air temperatures, which normally range from 
30* to 50* each day and from 80* to 100* annually, with a maximum of 115*. 
They also contrast sharply with the temperature of the surface soil, which 
changes from a maximum of 165* to a minimum of 20* in a year. Roots 
in the subsoil live in a vastly different temperature environment from that 
of the superficial roots and shoots of the same plant. 
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The soils of Utah are generally low in nitrogen but usually carry a rich 
nitrogen-fixing microflora. With few exceptions, the calcium carbonate and 
phosphorus contents are high. When incubated, either with or without added 
carbonaceous material, the soils of this state usually register gains in total 
nitrogen. The extent of gain varies with the specific soil, the crop grown, the 
cultural treatments, the manure treatment, and the irrigation water applied. 
The purpose of the work herein reported was to measure the nitrogen fixation 
of untreated and variously treated dry-farm soil together with changes in the 
nitrogen and organic content. 

Soil samples were collected from dry-land farms of Cache and Juab Valleys. 
Representative cropped and adjacent virgin soils were selected. Five loca¬ 
tions approximately equidistant from one another were established on each 
farm, and an equal number on adjacent virgin land. For each location, five 
soil borings were made to a depth of 3 feet in Juab Valley and of 2 feet in 
Cache Valley in 1936. The five first-foot sections from each location on the 
cropped land were mixed together, as were those on the virgin land; the second- 
and third-foot sections were similarly treated. The nitrogen-fixing powers of 
these soils were determined by the use of the following medium; 


MonopoUWBuixi phosphate 
Magnesivitt sulfate 
Sodium chloride .. 

CalduixL^Se^ilfate .... 

Iron as i^^'fTous sulfate 
Iodine sodium iodide 
MangaaNe as manganous carbonate 

Mannitol.. . 

Distilled water. 


0.02 per cent 
0.02 per cent 
0 02 per cent 
O.Ol per cent 

50 p.p.m. 

40 p.p.m. 

40 p.p.m. 

. 1.5 percent 

. 1,000 cc. 


The monopotassium phosphate was dissolved separately and made slightly 
alkaline to phenolphthalein by the addition ol 0.1 N sodium hydroxide. 

The medium was distributed in 100-cc. portions into 500-cc. Erlenmeyer 

* Contribution from the departments of chemistry and bacteriology and of agronomy, 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Chemist and bacteriologist, and associate agronomist, respectively. Authorized for 
publication. 
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flaiiltii, Each flask received 0.5 gm. of cajcium carbonate, after which it was 
autoclaved at 130®C. for 15 minutes. Each flask was inoculated with a 1-gm. 
portion of the soils to be tested and then incubated at 28^ to 30^C., alongside a 
sterile check, for 21 days. The total nitrogen was determined by the Gunning- 
Hibbard method. The statistical analysis was made by calculating the 
variance according to Fisher.’ 

In Juab Valley, seven fields were sampled, 35 composite samples from the 
cropp^ soil and an equal member from adjacent virgin land. Separate 
analysis was made of each sample. The avelrages are given in table 1. It will 
be observed that the difference for each foot section is in favor of the cropped 
land which, statistically, is highly significant. The difference in milligrams 


TABLE I 

Nitrogen fixed by soil from virgin and cropped wheat landf Juab Countyt Utah 
mgm. N per gm. soil 


TtCATlCENT 

ISTFOOT 

2m>rooT 

3X0 FOOT 

Cropped. . 

2.46 

1.33 

0.76 

Vir^. ... 

1.45 

0.85 

0.53 

Difference. 

+1.01 

+0 48 

+0.23 


TABLE 2 

Nitrogen fixed by soil from wheal and virgin land, Cache County, Utah 
mgm. N per gm. soil 


TUATMCirr 

IST FOOT 

2X0 FOOT 

Cropped.... 



6.77 

5.41 

Virgin . . . 



6.23 

6.22 

Difference 


1 

+0.54 

-0.81 


of nitrogen fixed between samples taken from the various depths of 1, 2, and 3 
feet was also found to be highly significant. 

In Cache Valley, in northern Utah, four representative fields were similarly 
sampled. The figures given in table 2 are, therefore, averages of 20 composite 
samples. The data for the first-foot section show a difference in lavor of the 
cropped land, but in the second foot the virgin land had higher nitrogen fixa¬ 
tion. Although these figures reverse each other, both, statistically, were found 
to be highly significant. 

During the fall of 1937, these same four fields together with two others in 
Cache County wexe sampled. The procedure was the same as in the previous 
year except that samples were taken in horizons and are designated as horizon 
A and horizon B. The averages from the 30 analyses are given in table 3. 

* Snedicor, G5 W. 1934 Calculation and Interpretation of Analyses of Variance and 
Covariance. Collegiate Press Inc., Ames, Iowa. 
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It is evident frodi the data that cm these particular soils there was a greater 
fixation of nitrogen in the cropped than in the virgin soils. It is interesting to 
compare these results with those previously obtained on four of the farms. 
Whereas, in 1936, the cropped soil fixed the greater amount in the first foot 
and this was reversed in the second foot, greater fibcation was obtained in the 
cropped soil in both horizons in 1937, In sampling during 1937 it was some¬ 
times necessary to go to 18 to 24 inches before horizon B was reached; hence, 
in many cases horizon A represents soil from the first and second foot, whereas 
horizon £ may represent soil taken from the third foot. Nevertheless, the 
cropped soil fixed significantly more nitrogen than did the virgin soil. 

A comparison of the nitrpgen-fixing abilities of alfalfa soil and virgin soil in 
Juab and Cache Counties is ^own in table 4. The nitrogen-fixing power of the 

TABLE 3 

Nitrogen fixed by soil from wheal and virgin land in Cache County^ Ulah 
mgm N per gm. soil 

HOllZON A BOBIZON B 

7 81 5.84 

6.39 4.30 

+1.42 +1.54 


Cropped.. 

Vitipn.,.. 

Bifierence 


TABLE 4 


Nitrogen fixed by virgin and alfalfa soil, Juab and Cache Counties, Utah 
mgm. N per gm. soil 


TBEATinENT 

1st foot 

2n4. foot 

3bd foot 

Alfalfa .. 

7.98 

5.34 

5.34 

Virgin 

3.80 

2.76 

0.89 

Difference 

+4.18 

+2.58 

+4.45 


alfalfa soil is much greater than is that of the virgin soil. This difference in 
nitrogen-fixing power persists in the second-foot and even the third-foot sec¬ 
tion of alfalfa soil. There ’ no good evidence that the increased fixation ob¬ 
served when alfalfa soil is inoculated into a synthetic medium is due to Rhizo- 
bium. Consequently the conclusion is drawn that alfalfa, when grown on soil, 
either increases the niupl>er or the physiological efficiency of the nitrogen¬ 
fixing microflora of the soil. It is not dear whether this increased activity is 
due to the furnishing of a good source of carbonaceous material, the draining 
from the soil of its soluble nitrogen, direct action of the alfalfa plants upon the 
nonsymbiotic nitrogen fixers of the soil, or the excreting of organic substances 
whicji provide a source of energy for the bacteria. 

In order to determine whether the increased nitrogen fixation occurring in 
alfalfa soils is due to the added plant residues, soil from one of the permanently 
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fallow plats at the Nephi Dry-Land Substation (Juab County) was kept under 
controUed conditions in the greenhouse. The soil was thoroughly mixed and 
placed in 2-gallon jars. Var3dng quantities and kinds of plant residues were 
finely ground and thoroughly mixed with the soil, which was kept bare and 
occasionally watered. All treatments were replicated, and duplicate nitrogen- 
fixation determinations were made on each pot at intervals by seeding 1 gm. 
of the variously treated soil into synthetic medium. Gains of nitrogen were 
determined after 21 days of incubation. 

Alfalfa, pea vines, and straw were each added to the soil at the rates of 1,2,3, 
4, 5, and 10 tons per acre. The soils were placed in the greenhouse June 5, 
1923. The soil from each individual pot was analyzed separately for total 
nitrogen in 1925,1926, and 1931. The average results are reported in table 5. 

Alfalfa materially increased nitrogen fixation during the first 3 years, the 
extent varying with the quantity of alfalfa added. During the first 2 years, 
however, straw is equally effective. This makes it doubtful whether the ob¬ 
served stimulation noted in field soil is due to the plant residues, for if it were, 

TABLE 5 


NUrogen fixed by soil treated with varying kinds and quantities of plant residues 
mgro. N per gm. soil 


TIJCATICENT JUNK 5,1923 

AUG 1925 

AUG 1926 

AUG. 1931 

Untreated soil 

6.6 

5.3 

4.7 

Soil H- alfalfa 

8.8 

8.2 

4.8 

Soil + pea vines 

6.6 

5.6 

5.6 

Soil •+• straw 

8.8 

4.9 

4.1 


wheat should be equally effective in increasing nitrogen fixation. The plant 
residues were added only once, yet the influence of the alfalfa was perceptible 
3 years later but had entirely disappeared by the end of 8 years. How long 
it would continue cannot be stated from this work. 

Excessive quantities of straw decreased nitrogen fixation. The greatest 
fixation occurred when from 1 to 3 tons were added to each acre. Probably 
better results would be obtained if small quantities were added yearly. 

Consequently, it may be tentatively concluded either that alfalfa stimulates 
nonsymbiotic nitrogen fixation in soil by largely utilizing the soluble nitrogen 
of the soil, as a result of which the nitrogen fixers are forced to use and bqcome 
efficient in gathering atmospheric nitro^n, or else the plants furnish a source 
of energy to the soil nitrogen fixers. 

In 1925,1926, and 1934, total nitrogen determinations were made on the soil. 
The average results are recorded in table 6. 

The soil, when placed in the pots in June 1923, contained 0.099 per cent of 
total nitrogen. Tlie quantity of nitrogen carried in August 1925 was con¬ 
siderably greater in the legunfe soil than in soil to which straw had been added. 
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There was also an Appreciable increase during the following year, 1926. This 
was greatest in the soil receiving alfalfa and least in the soil receiving straw. 
In every case, however, there was unmistakable evidence of nonsymbiotic 
nitrogen fixation. It has been repeatedly observed that for some time after 

TABLE 6 


Percentages oj nitrogen in soil receiving various plant residues 


TKEATMENT JUNE 1923 

AUO 1925 

AUG 1926 

AUO 193 

Soil untreated 


.100 

.103 

.102 

Soil + 1 ton per acre alfalfa 

.102 

.118 

.103 

Soil + 2 tons 

per acre alfalfa 

.115 

.123 

106 

SoiH- 3 “ 

(( It tt 

.116 

121 

.106 

Soil-f 4 “ 

It If It 

118 

.124 

.110 

Soil-h 5 » 

tt tt It 

117 

.110 

.110 

Soil + 10 “ 

It ft It 

.121 

.126 

.115 

Soil + 1 ton 

pea vines 

.103 

.100 

.100 

Soil -H 2 tons 

ft It 

.110 

.112 

.100 

Soil -|- 3 “ 

tt ft 

111 

.‘113 

.102 

Soil + 4 “ 

ft ft 

.114 

.115 

.104 

Soil-f 5 “ 

If It 

.112 

115 

.105 

Soil -f 10 “ 

ft ft 

.118 

.129 

.110 

Soil -f 1 ton 

per acre straw 

.102 

.108 

.104 

Soil -f 2 tons 

ft ft ft 

.103 

.103 

.105 

Soil-f 3 “ 

ft It It 

.103 

.104 

.102 

Soil-H 4 “ 

ft ft ft 

.102 

.104 

.102 

SoU-f 5 “ 

tt If ft 

105 

.108 

.105 

Soil-1-10 “ 

If ft ft 

.105 

.109 

.103 


TABLE 7 

Percentages of organic carbon in soil receiving various treatments 



1934 


ritEATlfENT 

1934 

Soil untreated 

839 

Soil-f 

4 tons pea vines 

.878 

Soil -f 1 ton alfalfa 

.838 

Soil -h 

5 ** “ “ 

.879 

Soil -f- 2 tons alfalfa 

.842 

Soil -f 

lO “ “ “ . 

.879 

Soil-h 3 “ “ 

.800 

Soil -f 

1 ton straw 

.843 

Soil-f 4 “ 

.863 

Soil -f 

2 tons “ 

.841 

Soil-f 5 “ 

.891 

Soil-f 

3 “ 

.842 

Soil -f 10 “ “ 

.880 

Soil -f 

^ ft *< 

858 

Soil 4- 1 ton pea vines 

.830 

Soil-f 

5 “ “ 

.882 

Soil -f 2 tons “ ** 

.831 

Soil -f 

10 “ “ 

.885 

Soil-f 3 ‘‘ “ “ 

.867 





soil is well mixed, and especially when a suitable source of carbonaceous ma¬ 
terial is added, there is a measurable gain in total nitrogen, which is followed 
in many instances by a loss. These data show this relationship. Could this 
have been prevented by the occasional addition of small quantities of plant 
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residues and the occasional stirring of the soil? Some evidence points to this 
conclusion* 

In 1934 the total organic carbc(h in the soil was determined. The average 
results are reported in table 7. In 1934, eleven years after the material had 
been added to the soil, all of the treated soils except those receiving 1 ton 
alfalfa, and 2 tons peas carried more organic carbon than did the imtreated 
soil. The quantity in the soil was dependent upon the quantity added 
and apparently was independent of the kind. It is highly probable that 
most of the organic carbon which may serve as energy for the nonsymbiotic 
nitrogen fixers had disappeared, leaving only highly resistant carbonaceous 
material. 


SUMMARY 

When soils from wheat land and adjacent virgin land from Juab County were 
inoculated into a synthetic medium, the gains in nitrogen from the cropped 
soils were greater than those from the virgin soils in all three foot sections used; 
in Cache County, fixation was greater in the cropped first foot but is reversed 
in the second foot. The nitrogen gains made by the Cache County soils were 
considerably greater than those of Juab soils. This is probably due to two 
factors; namely, the Cache soils contain a larger quantity of carbonaceous 
materials than the Juab soils; almost all of the Cache soils carry a rich Azoto- 
bacter flora, whereas these organisms are generally absent in the Juab soils. 
When alfalfa soil was inoculated into the same medium, the fixation was about 
twice that observed when virgin or wheat-land soil was used. The increase is 
manifest in the first, second, and third foot sections of soil and is the result of 
either a direct or an indirect action of the legume upon the nonsymbiotic nitro¬ 
gen fixers. 

The addition of ground alfalfa, ground pea vines, and ground straw to the 
Nephi dry-farm soil increased to approximately the same extent the nitrogen¬ 
fixing power during the first 2 years. The influence of the treatment with 
alfalfa persisted longer, however, than did the influence of the pea vines or 
straw. All the plant residues caused greater increases in the nitrogen in the 
soil than could be accounted for by the added nitrogen; hence, the increases 
must have resulted from greater nitrogen fixation owing to the furnishing of 
energy to the nonsymbiotic nitrogen fixers. The greatest gains in soil nitrogen 
were caused by the addition of alfalfa. Some of the added carbonaceous 
material still remained in the soil after 11 years. 
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For many years investigators in the field of microbiology have recognized the 
significance of associative effects among microorganisms and have paid much 
attention to beneficial and to antagonistic reactions between certain species 
or groups. Waksman (7) has given a comprehensive review of the literature 
on this subject, and current interest iu the problem is shown by the studies 
of Weindling and associates (10, 11, 12), of Allen and Haenseler (1), and of 
Daines (3) on the antagonistic action of Trichoderma toward certain fungi, 
and by the studies of Waksman and associates (8,9) on the interaction between 
Trichoderma, Actinomyces, and certain bacteria. Thom and associates 
have also studied the antagonistic relationship between various organisms 
and the cotton root rot fungus, Phymatatrichum omnivorutn. 

Numerous cases are recorded in the literature of bacteria capable of re¬ 
pressing the development of certain fungus pathogens. Bamberg (2) isolated 
from com plants which had been inoculated but not infected with UstUago 
zeae, a bacterium that prevents normal infection and also destroys colonies 
of the smut fungus growing on artificial media. The presence of the organism 
was necessary: extracts had no effect. It was suggested that widespread 
distribution of such bacteria might bring about a check on the multiplication 
of the fungus in the soil. Four types of bacteria antibiotic to the smuts and 
certain other fungi were described by Johnson (4); some of the bacteria were 
found to produce enzymes which were able to dissolve the chemical con¬ 
stituents of the cell walls of fungus sporidia; it was shown that the bacteria 
act also upon specific fungi in the soil. Novogrudsky et al. (6) were able to 
increase the germination capacity of flax seeds infected with F«**ari«w, Col- 
letotrichumy and Fungus sierilis, fr m 50.5 to 94.0 per cent by treatment with 
water suspensions of certain bacteria. Some of the bacteria were able to lyse 
the fungi, whereas others merely retarded their development. Sterile filtrates 
from the bacteria were eqi*al!y *s effective as the living cells in controlling 
the parasitic activity of the fungi. Bacterization was more effective in sand 
or solution culture than in soil. * 

The present investigation is concerned with»the antagonistic action of a 
bacterium^ toward the fungus RkizocUmia solani. The bacterium was isolated 

^ Journal Series paper, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, department of plant 
pathology. 

* A rough strain of BaciUut simplex. The authors are indebted to N. R. Smith of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for identifying the organism. 
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from a petri plate of nutrient agar on which tomato seeds had been plated and 
probably was carried as a contaminant on the seed. Our attention was at¬ 
tracted to the bacterial colony by the strong antagonism which it showed to¬ 
ward various common fungi, such as Aspergillus and Penicillium, present on 
the same plate. The Rhizoctonia culture used was isolated from diseased bean 
seedlings, and from its cultural characteristics, as well as its parasitic habits 
on potatoes, was identified as R, solani. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

During preliminary experiments it was foimd that if the bacterium in ques¬ 
tion and the Rhizoctonia were planted in close proximity to each other on the 
same petri plate containing potato-dextrose agar, growth of the fungus was 
arrested several millimeters from the bacterial colony. Agar blocks taken 
from this “sterile zone” between the two colonies and transferred aseptically 
to another petri plate containing a young Rhizoctonia colony also prevented 
the fungus from developing in the immediate vicinity of the agar block (plate 
1). These observations suggested that the bacterium had produced an extra¬ 
cellular toxic principle, which was diffusible in the agar and which was capable 
of inhibiting the growth of the Rhizoctonia. 

Laboratory experiments 

Experiments were then conducted to determine whether this toxic sub¬ 
stance would be produced by the bacterium in a liquid medium and whether 
it could be separated from the bacterial bodies and studied more closely. 
The bacterium was grown in potato-dextrose solution containing 1 per cent 
peptone. After 4 to 6 days the cultures were filtered through a sterile Seitz 
filter, and the filtrate was transferred to culture flasks and inoculated with 
Rhizoctonia. The fungus failed to make any growth whatever in this filtrate, 
indicating that either the nutrients had been exhausted or the filtrate had been 
rendered toxic to Rhizoctonia by the bacteria. It was evident that the lack 
of growth was not due to the depletion of nutrients, since the addition of an 
equal volume of fresh nutrient to the toxic filtrate failed to restore its ability 
to support fungus growth, whereas fresh nutrient, diluted with an equal vol¬ 
ume of water, supported a luxuriant growth of Rhizoctonia. As further proof 
of the abundance of available nutrients in the filtrate, it was shown that the 
bacterium, when reinoculated into the filtrate, grew normally. 

The preliminary tests were all conducted with sterile filtrates obtained by 
filtering the culture through a Seitz filter. It was soon found, however, that 
the toxic principle produced by the bacterium was heat-stable and able to 
withstand autoclaving for 20 minutes at 15 pounds steam pressure without 
apparent loss of its toxicity toward Rhizoctonia. Subsequent studies were 
conducted with heat-sterilized filtrates. 

The relative potency of the toxic principle in the filtrate from a liquid cul¬ 
ture of the bacterium was determined by testing to what extent the toxic 
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solution could be diluted and still retain its ability to suppress the growth of 
Khizoctonia. The bacterium was grown in the usual medium for 1 week, 
the culture autoclaved at 15 p>ounds ste^m pressure for 15 minutes, and the 
resultant solution diluted with unused nutrient medium so that solutions 
containing 0, 5, 9, 17, 23, 30, 40, 50, and 100 per cent, respectively, of the 
autoclaved toxic medium were obtained. These solutions were then auto¬ 
claved and inoculated with Rkizoctonia, The fungus failed to grow in any of 
these cultures except the one which contained 100 per cent of the unused 
medium. Even where 5 per cent of the nutrient solution consisted of the 
toxic bacterial medium, no Rhizoctonia growth was obtained. After 1 week 
these same cultures were reinoculated with Rhizoctonia to see whether the 7 
days^ aging had weakened or destroyed the toxic principle. Again no growth 
was obtained. Other experiments have shown that toxic solutions held as 
long as 8 weeks are still active in suppressing the fungus. 

Tests were also conducted on the effect of age of the bacterial culture on 
the pH of the filtrate and on the concentration of the toxic principle. Meas¬ 
urements of pH were made by means of a glass electrode. Duplicate fiasks 


TABLE 1 


Toxicity toward Rhizoctonia and reaction of bacterial culture;^ of dijferent ages 


AGE 07 CITLTUEE 

days 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



7 

8 

10 

Before autoclaving 

pH 

5 95 

5 63 

5 55 

5 97 

6 18 

6 45 

7 4S 

7 94 

8 37 

8 58 

After autoclaving 

PB 

5 66 

5 57 

5 49 

5 84 

4 92 

6 39 

8 28 

8 53 

8 57 

8 62 

Lowest proportion of toxic medium 











effecting complete 

suppression 











of Rhizoctonia 

per cent 



5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 



containing potato-dextrose-peptone solution were inoculated with a young 
culture of the bacterium on a series of successive days; at the end of the twelfth 
day, cultures varying in age from 0 to 12 days were obtained. The pH of 
each of the cultures was determined on the twelfth day. The cultures were 
then autoclaved, at 15 pounds pressure for 15 minutes, and pH readings were 
again taken. Each of th< thirteen autoclaved cultures was used to make a 
series of five dilution cultures, containing 50, 10, 5, 1, and 0.1 per cent of the 
toxic medium, respectively. These diluted cultures were inoculated with 
Rhizoctonia and incubated at 28®C. The results are shown in table 1. 

It will be seen from the table, that in media containing filtrates from bac¬ 
terial cultures which were 1 day old or less, the Rhizoctonia grew at all the 
dilutions used, indicating that in these young cultures the toxic principle 
had not yet been p*‘oduced in sufficient concentration to inhibit the fungus 
growth. The filtrates from 2- to 12-day-old bacterial cultures, on the other 
hand, proved to be highly toxic to Rhizoctonia. Fungus growth was com¬ 
pletely suppressed in media contaming only 5 per cent of the toxic filtrate, 
and in one case 1 per cent of the filtrate was sufficient to inhibit growth. In 
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Other cultures, 1 per cent, and in a few cases 0.1 per cent of the fdtrate caused 
an observable retardation in the growth of Rhissoctonia for several days. 

In order to determine whether the Rhizoctonia was killed or merely sup¬ 
pressed by the toxic bacterial solution, those cultures which showed no visible 
signs of growth after 3 weeks’ incubation were diluted with an equal volume of 
fresh medium and incubated further. In some cases, where the original 
medium contained only 1 to 5 per cent toxic filtrate, the fungus resumed growth 
after dilution. In all cases where the culture originally contained 10 per cent 
or more of the toxic filtrate, however, the Rhizoctonia inoculum failed to grow 
after dilution, indicating that the fungus had been killed. Further proof of 
the death of the fimgus was obtained by removing aseptically the inocula from 
the toxic cultures and reinoculating them into fresh sterile medium. No 
growth was observed. The results indicate that if the toxic principle produced 
by the bacterium is sufficiently concentrated it may prove lethal to Rhizoctonia, 

The question may be raised whether the pH of the autoclaved cultures might 
have some effect on the observed toxicity to Rhizoctonia, It is true that the 
6- to 12-day-old cultures after autoclaving gave pH readings well above 8.0, 
which may be too high for optimum growth of the fungus. In the 3- to 4-day- 
old bacterial cultures, however, the pH remained approximately the same as 
that of the fresh medium, yet these cultures proved to be just as toxic as the 
older, more alkaline cultures. It seems clear, then, that the reaction of auto¬ 
claved bacterial cultures is not important in determining their toxic action. 

The question may also be raised as to whether the toxic substance accu¬ 
mulated in the bacterial culture is a degradation product of some constituent 
in the complex potato-dextrose-peptone medium or an excretion product of 
the bacterium. This phase of the question was not studied in detail, but it was 
shown that a simple medium like sucrose-mineral solution with nitrate as a 
source of nitrogen (Czapek’s) was also made highly toxic to Rhizoctonia by 
the bacteria. The bacterium grew much more slowly in this synthetic solution 
than in the more complex medium, but after 3 to 4 weeks of growth, the 
former culture solution became equally as toxic to Rhizoctonia as the more 
complex medium. The high acidity (pH 4.4) of the Czapek’s solution seemed 
to play no part in the growth of the bacterium or in the production of the toxic 
principle, as was shown by the fact that adjustment of the reaction of the 
medium to pH 6.7 to 7.0 failed to exert any observable effect on either. These 
results seem to point to the fact that the elaboration of the toxic principle is 
intimately associated with the metabolic processes of the bacterial cell rather 
than with the decomposition of some of the constituents of the medium. 

The chemical and physical properties of the toxic principle were not studied 
carefully, but a few observations were made which may aid in its recognition. 
Treatment of the toxic medium with activated charcoal resulted in complete 
inactivation df the toxic principle. When the used charcoal was added to a 
nutrient medium it had no injurious effect on the development of Rhizoctonia^ 
indicating that the toxic principle was tightly held by the charcoal. A portion 
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of the toxic substance could be recovered from the charcoal by extraction with 
hot alcohol. Protein precipitation with alcohol or ammonium sulfate failed to 
remove the toxic principle from the solution. Evaporation of the toxic solu¬ 
tion with heat at atmospheric pressure concentrated the principle in approxi¬ 
mate proportion to the loss in volume. 

Greenhouse experiments 

Since such marked inhibition of growth of Rhizoclonia was obtained with the 
used bacterial medium under laboratory conditions, a number of experiments 
were conducted to determine whether seed decay and damping-off of seedlings 
caused by the same fungus could be controlled under greenhouse soil conditions 
by means of the bacterium or its metabolic products. 

In one of these tests 56 earthenware pots, each containing 1 kgm. sandy loam 
soil were inoculated heavily with a young culture of Rhizoctonia isolated from 
bean seedlings. After several days, during which the fungus was allowed to 

TABLE 2 


RJfect of soil treatment on seed decay and damping-ojf of cucumber and pea seedlings 


•Blues 

Nuian 

TBBATMBNT , 

NOKMAL SEKDLIMOS OBTADtCD 
ATTKM 2 WEEKS, IN PEE CENT 
or SEEDS PLANTED 



Cucumber 

Peas 

1 

No treatment 

35 

52 

2 

Unused medium 

65 

55 

3 

Unused medium diluted 

61 

77 

4 

Washed bacterial cells 

:>8 

75 

5 

Autoclaved bacterial culture 

55 

80 

6 

Autoclaved bacterial culture diluted 

87 

90 

7 

Autoclaved bacterial culture continuous 

81 

90 


become established, the pots were grouped into seven series of eight pots each, 
and each pot was treated at the rate of 200 cc. per pot as follows: 

Series 1—Tap water. 

2— Fresh potato-dexuose-peptone solution, full strength. 

3— Fresh potato-dextrose-peptone solution, one-fourth strength. 

4— Water suspension of living bacteria. 

5— Potato-dextrose peptone solution in which the bacterium had grown. Culture 

killed by autoclaving. 

6— Same as 5, diluted to one-fourth strength with tap water. 

7— Same as 5 except that the same dilution was used to keep up the moisture 

content during the germination period, whereas in all other series water was 
used for this purpose. 

Cucumbers (15 seeds per pot) were planted in four pots of each series and 
peas (10 seeds per pot) in the other four. The results, expressed in number of 
seedlings remaimng at the end of 2 weeks, are given in table 2. 
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It will be seen that the smallest number of both cucumber and pea seedlings 
was obtained from the untreated pots (series 1). The imused medium (series 
2), and particularly the diluted unused medium (series 3), caused an appreciable 
increase in germination and seedling survival. The cause of this direct bene¬ 
ficial action by the unused nutrient medium is not clear, but it may be similar 
to that observed by Millard and Taylor (5), who ascribed the control of potato 
scab by green manure treatment to the luxuriant development of a saprophytic 
flora which overran the parasite. The saprophytes in this case may have been 
favored more than the parasites by the addition of readily available nutrients. 
The autoclaved culture used at full strength (series 5 and 7) was slightly toxic 
to the seedlings, as was shown by an observable stunting, but in series 7 and in 
the peas of series 5, these treatments further decreased the amount of seed de¬ 
cay and damping-off. The living bacterial cell suspension (series 4) and the 
diluted used medium (series 6) caused no direct injury to the seedlings and had 
a markedly favorable effect on germination and seedling survival. 

Two repetitions of the above test gave results which were more erratic but 
which showed the same general trend. 

DISCUSSION 

The results obtained in the soil tests were not so outstanding as those ob¬ 
tained in the laboratory, but there was some indication that the bacteria used 
were able to produce a material that is toxic to Rhizoctonia under soil condi¬ 
tions. It was clear, however, that the action of the toxic principle in the soil 
test was far less pronounced than that in the flask culture tests conducted 
under laboratory conditions. 

It would appear that under the complex conditions found in the soil some 
factor may have influenced the activity of the toxic substances produced by the 
bacteria. It may have been inactivated by soil microflrganisms; or it may have 
been adsorbed by the soil colloids, as it was by activated charcoal; it may have 
been inactivated by certain chemical constituents of the soil or possibly by 
oxidation. Further study would be necessary to determine why the toxic prin¬ 
ciple is less effective in the soil than in test tube cultures. 

The results presented are essentially in accord with those of other investi¬ 
gators and show, first, that certain microflrganisms may produce substances 
which are highly toxic to certain other microorganisms, and secondly, that these 
substances are much more active in test tube cultures than under natural soil 
conditions. They suggest that direct control of a soil-borne parasite by the 
introduction of another specific organism or its metabolic products may have 
some possibilities, but that such a control program may be highly complicated 
because of the many factors which influence the development of the specific 
organism or the production, accumulation, and stability of the toxic principle. 
It would seenf that an intensive study of the soil conditions which favor the 
development of certain saprophytic organisms antagonistic to plant parasites 
may offer more promising results than attempts to control diseases by the 
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direct introduction of specific organisms or their metabolic products into the 
soil. 


SUMMARY 

A bacterium identified as a rough strain of BaciUus simplex was found to 
produce a diffusible, heat-stable substance in both solid and liquid media which 
may inhibit growth or cause death of Rhizoctonia solani. 

A nutrient medium in which the bacterium had grown contained the toxic 
principle in such concentration that it could be diluted to 5 per cent of its 
original volume and still completely suppress the growth of the Rhizoctonia. 

The bacterium was able to elaborate the toxic principle from Czapek’s 
solution as well as from the more complex potato-dextrose-peptone medium. 

The toxic principle is adsorbed by activated charcoal and may be partially 
removed from the latter with hot alcohol. 

Removal, by precipitation with alcohol or ammonium sulfate, of the major 
portion of the protein fraction from a nutrient medium made toxic to Rhizoc¬ 
tonia by the bacterium failed to remove or destroy the toxic principle. 

Treatment of a RhizoctoniarinitsX^^ greenhouse soil with a potato-dextrose- 
peptone solution used for growth of the bacterium or with the living, washed 
bacterial cells without nutrient medium gave appreciable control of seed decay 
and damping-off in cucumbers and peas. The fresh unused potato-dextrose- 
peptone medium also controlled these diseases to some extent, possibly by 
encouraging the saprophytic microflora in the soil. 
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PLATE 1 

Antagonistic Efpect of Bachlus simflex on Rhizoctonia solani 

Fig. la. KkUoctonia alone, lb. Rhizoctonia with agar blocks from the zone near a bac¬ 
terial colony. Ic. Rhizoctonia with one agar block and one bacterial colony. Id. Rkizoc- 
tonia with bacterial colonies. 

Fio. 2. Higher magnification of Rhizoctonia and agar block taken from the sterile zone 
near a bacterial colony. 

Fig. 3. Normal hyphae. 

Flo. 4. Rhizoctonia hyphae in the proximity of the bacterium. 
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THERMOPHILIC DECOMPOSITION OF PLANT RESIDUES IN 
COMPOSTS BY PURE AND MIXED CULTURES OF 
MICROORGANISMS^ 

SELMAN A WAKSMAN and T. C. CORDON 
New Jersey Agrtculiural Experiment Station 
Received for publication June 30, 1938 

In previous studies on the prejiaration of composts for the groyirth of the 
cultivated mushroom, it was found (3) that a mixture of straw and alfalfa 
resulted in an excellent compost, without requiring the addition of inorganic 
salts. Active decomposition of the materials was accompanied by a rise in 
temperature similar to that commonly obtained in composts of stable manure. 
Decomposition was particularly extensive at the higher temperatures. A 
number of thermophilic organisms, including bacteria, fungi, and actinomy- 
cetes, were found to be concerned in the decomposition process taking place 
at high temperatures. A detailed study of these fungi and actinomycetes 
revealed the fact that they were very similar to those commonly found in the 
thermophilic composts of stable manure, described in detail elsewhere (2, 4). 
No attempt will, therefore, be made to discuss in detail the nature and abun¬ 
dance of these organisms. Attention will be directed only toward their 
ability to break down the various organic constituents of the plant materials 
and to transform the latter into a dark-colored homogeneous mass, namely 
‘‘humus.” The effectiveness of pure cultures of thermophilic organisms, as 
compared with mixed populations, in the breakdown of the plant residues, and 
the use of the resulting composts for the growth of the cultivated mushroom 
will receive particular consideration 

EXPERIMENTAL 

A mixture of straw and alfalfa, consisting of 60 per cent of the former and 
40 per cent of the latter, on an air-dry basis, was employed in the first experi¬ 
ment. Thirty-gram portions of the mixed materials were placed in 500-cc. 
Erlenmeyer flasks and water was added to bring the mixture to 75 per cent 
moisture, on the total basis. The flasks were sterilized and inoculated. Pure 
cultures of a thermophilic Actinomyces {Act. thenmophilus) and of a thermo¬ 
philic fungus were compared with two mixed p>opulations, one an infusion of a 
fertile, manured field soil, and the other an infusion of a thermophilic manure 
compost. Incubation took place at 50‘’C. for 30 days. 

^ Journal Series paper, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, department of soil 
chemistry and bacteriology. 
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The results of the first experiment (table 1) ^ow that the thermophilic 
Actinomyces brought about only very little decomposition of the plant ma¬ 
terials, as shown both by the limited reduction in the total dry matter and the 
comparatively small increase in nitrogen and ash. The fungus brought about 
more extensive decomposition, almost as much as the soil infusion, which 
comprised the whole soil population. The infusion of the thermophilic com¬ 
post was most active in decompowng the plant residues. This points to a 
definite association of thermophilic organisms responsible for the decomposi¬ 
tion of plant materials under thermophilic conditions. These results confirm 
the observations previously rep>orted on thermophilic composts of horse 
manure (4). 

A study was next made of the influence of the two plant materials used in 
the above compost, namely the carbohydrate-rich straw and the nitrogcn- 
rich alfalfa, on the rate of decomposition of their specific chemical constituents 
under thermophilic conditions and on the quality of the compost produced. 


TABLE 1 

Decomposition of straw-alfalfa compost by pure cultures and complex 
popidations of organisms in 30 days at SO^C. 


INOCULUM 

RESIDUAL MATERIAL, 
DRY BASIS 

TOTAL N, PER CENT 
or DRY MATERIAL 

ASH 

Control 

gm 

30.1 

1.57 

ptr cent 

6 7 

Thermophilic Actinomyces 

28 3 

1.70 

7 2 

Thermophilic fungus 

24.4 

2.31 

9 0 

Soil infusion 

23.9 

2.15 

9 9 

Thermophilic compost 

17.2 

3.51 

12.9 


The latter could be measured by the growth of the mushroom fungus upon the 
resulting compost. Three mixtures were prepared, containing straw and 
alfalfa in proportions of 6:4, 7:3, and 8:2. Three volumes of water were 
added to these mixtures of plant materials. They were inoculated with a 
water suspension of a thermophilic compost and incubated at 50®C. At 
the end of 21 and 37 days, the composts were removed and analyzed (table 2). 
The most extensive decomposition during the first 3 weeks took place in the 
6:4 mixture; however, after 37 days, the 7:3 mixture showed the greatest 
decomposition. This was measured by the reduction of total dry material 
and by the increase in total ash and total nitrogen. 

Portions of the above com(>osts were placed in 600-cc. beakers and inoculated 
with spawn of a pure culttirc of PsaUiota campestris. In the case of the 21- 
day-old composts, excellent growth of the mu^oom fungus took place in the 
8:2 mixture; some growth, in the 7:3 mixture; and very little growth, in the 
6:4 mixture. In the case of the older composts, the 8:2 and 7:3 mixtures gave 
excellent growth of the spawn, but the 6:4 mixture showed no growth at all. 
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The chemical changes produced by the mushroom in the various composts 
are shown in table 6. These results emphasize the fact that the chemical 
nature of the compost is highly important for the successful growth of the 
cultivated mushroom. 

In order to obtain more definite information on the decomposition of the 
various chemical constituents in the plant materials by thermophilic organ¬ 
isms, composts of straw supplemented with mineral salts were used. Thirty- 
gram portions of air-dry wheat straw were placed in 500-cc. fiasks; 1 gm. of 
(NH 4 )tS 04 , 0.5 gm. of KsHP 04 , and iOO cc. of tap water were added to each 
flask. Some flasks received 2-gm. portions of CaCOji, and others did not. 
The flasks were sterilized under pressure and inoculated with 1-cc. portions of 
a suspension of spores of the thermophilic fungus grown on agar media. The 
flasks were incubated at three different temperatures, namely, 28®, 50®, and 


TABLE 2 

Decomposition of straw-alfalfa mixtures by complex thermophilic populations at 50^C. 


STXAW-ALFALFA 

BATIO 

INCUBATION 

TOTAL DBY MATEBIAL 

TOTAL ASH 

TOTAL NITBOOBN 


days 

gm 

per cent 

per cent 

6:4 

0 

90 9 

5 9 

1.60 

6:4 

21 

43 8 

10.6 

2.61 

6:4 

37 

40.7 

11.7 

3.38 

7:3 

0 

91.0 

5 3 

1.30 

7:3 

21 

48.2 

9 4 

2.68 

7:3 

37 

37.6 

12.7 

3.17 

8:2 

0 

91.1 

4 8 

1 00 

8-2 

21 

58 3 

6.9 

1.53 

8:2 

37 

45 5 

9.5 

1.99 


65®C. As no growth occurred at the highest temperature, even after 30 days, 
these flasks were discarded. There was comparatively little growth at 28®C. 
A temperature of 50®C. proved to be optimum for the growth of the fungus. 
The absence of CaCQs prevented the development of the fungus almost com¬ 
pletely, both at 28® and at 50®. A temperature of 50®C. and the addition of 
CaCOs proved to be most favorable for compost formation by the thermophilic 
fungus (table 3). 

In the above experiment, the fungus decomposed, under favorable reaction 
and temperature conditions, 11.20 gm. of the dry plant material, or 40 per cent 
on an ash-free basis. The cellulose and hemicelluloses were attacked much 
more rapidly and in gi-eater proportion than the total material, whereas the 
lignin was attacked to only a limited extent and hence accumulated; the pro¬ 
teins increased not only in proportion to the other constituents but even in 
total concentration. These results prove conclusively that the thermophilic 
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fungus attacked the straw in exactly the same manner as the total mixed 
population of a thermophilic compost. 

The favorable effect of CaCQi upon the growth of celluloseniecomposing 
fungi was of particular interest. In order to determine whether this is true 
of certain mesophilic fungi as well, the results of another experiment are re¬ 
ported here. A comparison was made of the growth of two closely related 
fungi, one mesophilic and the other thermophilic, upon cellulose. A cellulose- 
lignin preparation was used (1) as the substrate. Five-gram portions of the 
air-dry material were added to 100-gm. portions of washed sand placed in 

TABLE 3 


Influence of temperature and CaCOt on the decomposition of uheat straw by 7 hermomyces 




TKMPKm 

TOTAL 

UATEIIAL 

LEFT 

PSOXIUATE COMPObmON OF KBSIDOAL ICATLKIAJ, PXK CENT 

NCtmA 

noN 

CaCO, 

PKKUMT 

ATUKE 
OP INCU 
BATION 

Watfsr- 

Aoluble 

organic 

mfitter 

Hemi- 

cclluluse* 

Cellulose 

Lignm 

Protein 

Ash 

days 


•c 

gm 








Control H- 

SO 

30 76 

5 6 

21 0 

37 3 

16 0 

2 7 

10 2 

21 

+ 

SO 

24 15 

11 1 

16 0 

26 8 

21 2 

8 8 

12 4 

38 

+ 

SO 

10 S4 

13 0 

14 5 

26 3 

21 1 

8 8 

14 5 

38 

+ 

28 

26 23 

9 8 

17 7 

29 0 

19 2 

5 8 

12 2 

38 

0 

28 

29 53 

7 7 

18 . 

SS 9 

16 9 

4 1 

11 4 

38 

0 

SO 

29 66 

66 j 

18 8 

3S 9 

16 2 

3 2 

10 7 


TABLE 4 

Decomposition of cdltdose $n Itgnin cellulose preparations hv tuo fungi tn 36 days at 


OBOAMI8M 1 

CaCOi 

PELSENT 

1 MITEATE-N 
LEFT 

NITKOGEN 

CONBVMED 

CEIXOLOSS 

LEFT 

CELLULOSE 

CONSUMED 

LIONIN 

LEFT 



mgm 

mgm 

rngm 

mgm 

mgm 

Control 

+ 

75 5 


3,020 

1 

1,369 

Humuda 

0 

74 8 

0 7 

3,020 

0 

1,360 

Uumkola 

+ 

32 9 

42 6 

1,209 

1,811 

1,436 

Thermomyces 

-f 

72 9 

2 6 

2,876 

144 

1,347 


250~cc. Erlenmeyer Bosks One-half gram of each of the following three 
salts was added |)er Bask: NaNO^, KHsPOi, and MgSO^• THsO. Moisture was 
adjusted to optimum. The flasks were inoculated and incubated at 28®C. 
for 38 days. The results (table 4) show that Ilumicola, a mesophilic organism, 
did not grow at all in the absence of CaCOi but attacked the cellulose ex¬ 
tensively in its presence. The thermophilic Thermamyces^ on the other hand, 
made only very limited growth at 28®C. even in the presence of CaCOt. The 
ratio between cellulo^ decomposition and nitrogen consumption by Humiccla 
was 42:1. The lignin was attacked b> these organisms to only a very limited 
extent. Because of the fact that Uumkola synthesized considerable cell 
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substance, the actual'increase in lignin in the haaks containing this organism 
is due to the synthesis of some lignin-like material by the fungus. 

A detailed study was next made of the decomposition of various specific 
organic constituents of the straw by difierent thermophilic organisms. A 
mixture of two thermophilic actinomycetes, a fungus, and the two in associa¬ 
tion were used, a mixed population from a thermophilic compost was also 
employed for comparative purposes. Two different sources of nitrogen were 
added, namely, (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 and NaNO^. The preparations were sterilized at 

TABLE 5 


7 hermophtltc decompostlton of ta. heat strau bv pure and mt ted cultures of mtcrodrganistns at 5(fC 


boUBCP Of Nitech en 


(NH4)|S04 



N.NOi 




1 


+s 



1 

8| 

Inoculum 

Control 

1 

1 

a 

n \ 

I 

|5 

^ Compostt 

Control 

1 

|l 

Chemical constituents, per < ent 





1 




Water soluble organic matter 

5 3 

11 0 

6 9 

11 1 

5 9 

7 2 

12 6 

11 3 

Hemicelluloses 

19 6 

14 6 

16 1 

14 0 

12 8 

22 5 

15 8 

14 8 

Cellulose 

38 4 

29 4 , 

38 1 

29 0 

24 3 

38 5 

24 4 

25 8 

Lignm 

16 4 

18 4 

16 7 

17 9 

22 4 

16 5 

21 6 

23 9 

Ash 

10 2 1 

H 8 

12 4 I 

14 7 1 

17 1 

6 3 

10 0 

9 6 

Protein 

3 1 

6 1 

3 8 

6 8 

8 5 

3 1 

8 1 

7 3 

Total accounted for 

93 0 

93 3 

94 0 

93 5 

91 0 

94 1 

92 5 

92 7 

Chemical constituents, gm 









Water soluble organic matter 

1 67 

2 74 

1 92 

2 61 

1 22 

2 10 

2 45 

2 13 

Hemicelluloses 

6 18 

3 65 

4 47 

3 31 

2.64 

6 62 

3 07 

2 81 

Cellulose 

12 08 

7 33 

10 58 

6 75 

5 00 

11 29 

4 74 

4 88 

Lignin 

5 16 

4 58 

4 66 

4 24 

4 62 

4 83 

4 19 

4 52 

Ash 

3 21 

3 44 

3 45 

3 48 

3 52 

1 85 

1 94 

1 81 

Protein 

0 98 

1 82 

1 06 

2 21 

1 1 75 

0 91 

1 57 

1 38 

Total found 

31 5 

24 9 

27 8 

21 7 

20 6 

29 4 

19 4 

18 9 


* 42 days* incubation 
t 25 days’ incubation 
117 days -h 25 days 


15 pounds pressure for 2 hours Some of the flasks were first inoculated with 
the fungus, and others were left uninoculated Incubation took place at 
50°C After 17 days, some of the sterile flasks and«those previously inoculated 
with the fungus were reinoculated with the mixture of the thermophilic acti- 
nomycetes or with an illusion of the compost. All the flasks were then in¬ 
cubated again at 50^C. for 25 days. 

The results of this experiment (table 5) show that the thermophilic fungus 
was able to use the two sources of nitrogen with an equal degree of efficiency. 
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It decomposed the cellulose and the hemicelluloses very vigorously; it also 
attacked the lignin, but to a lesser extent. The actinomycetes, on the other 
hand, utilized the cellulose in only a limited way but attacked the hemicellu¬ 
loses readily and to some extent also the lignin. The amount of protein syn¬ 
thesis by these organisms was rather small. The greatest amount of decom¬ 
position was brought about by the mixed population of the compost; all the 
constituents, including the lignin, underwent active decomposition. These 

TABLE 6 


Chemical changes in straw-alfalfa composts as a result of growth of Psalliota campestris 


WATUl 

com 

Straw 

BX or 

•08T 

Alfalfa 

AOM or 
COMPOST 

PSAL- 

UOIA 

INOCU¬ 

LUM 

GIOWTH 

or 

l*SALL10rA 

pioxirn 

Waters 

Organic 

matter 

lie cbcm 

lolublo 

Nitro 

gen 

ICAL COMI 

! Heini 
cellu- 

lOBCB 

PO&lTIOl 

Crllu- 

luse 

4, PXB C 

! 

Lignin 

FNT or 

Crude 

pro 

tein 

DBY MA' 

Ash 

FERIAL 

Total 



dayi 











6 

4 

21 

0* 

- 

6 1 

0.13 

14 8 

26 6 

21 9 

14 6 

10 6 

94 6 

7 

3 

21 

0* 

- 

5 3 

0 11 

15 6 

23 2 

22.5 

15.9 

9 4 

91.9 

8 

2 

21 

0* 

- 

4.1 

0.08 

18.1 

31.9 

21.8 

7 9 

6 9 

90.7 

6 

4 

21 

+ 

0 

7.8 

0.11 

11 9 

23 1 

23.4 

12 8 

11 9 

90 9 

7 

3 

21 

+ 

-f-f 

6 5 

0.12 

14.5 

25 0 

22.5 

13 6 

9.4 

91 5 

8 

2 

21 

+ 


5.2 

0.26 

17.4 

30.6 

20 1 

8.1 

8.7 

90.1 

6 

4 

35 

0* 

— 

4 9 

0.22 

12 6 

17 6 

25.0 

14 7 

11.7 

86 5 

7 

3 

35 

0* 

- 

4 9 

0 22 

13 2 

21.2 

24.2 

14 6 

12.7 

90 8 

8 

2 

35 

0* 

- 

3 8 

0.13 

13.9 

27.2 

24 1 

9.8 

9.5 

88 3 

6 

4 

35 

Ot 


4 2 

0.17 

8 7 

17 4 

26 0 

16 2 

12 8 

85.3 

7 

3 

35 

Ot 

- 

7.6 

0.19 

10 0 

17.3 

24 1 

15.7 

11 9 

86.6 

8 

2 

35 

ot 

- 

4.3 

0.11 

16.2 

26.4 

23 9 

10.4 

8 1 

89.3 

6 

4 

35 

+ 

+ 

4.2 

0.16 

12 5 

16 7 

25 2 

17 1 

11.2 

86 9 

7 

3 

35 


+ + + 

10.2 

0.49 

12 4 

16.2 

22.2 

14.1 

11.3 

86 4 

8 

2 

35 


+++ + 

9 3 

0 50 

16 2 

26.0 

20.0 

8.7 

8 4 

88 6 


* Original compost, kept in a dry condition 

t Compost kq>t in moist condition, side by side with inoculated composts. 


results prove conclusively that the thermophilic fungus is very active in the 
decomposition of plant materials at 50®C. The actinomycetes are less active 
in pure culture than is the fungus. The mixed comp>ost population is most 
active, because of the supplementary activities of various organisms. 

In order to illustrate the diemical changes in the organic constituents of a 
thermophilic compost, bfou^t about by a secondary organism, the three 
composts which were obtained from mixtures of varying proportions of straw 
and alfalfa (table 2) were used as substrates for the growth of the cultivated 
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mushroom PsaUiota *campestHs, as shown above. Incubation took place, at 
room temperature, for 4 to 5 weeks, when the contents were analyzed (table 6). 
Some of the beakers were then covered with a layer of soil, or cased, the surface 
moistened with water, and the beakers incubated further at laboratory tem¬ 
perature. Excellent mushroom development took place in the 8:2 composts, 
especially those that were 35 days old (pi. 1). Among the chemical changes 
produced in the compost by the mushroom, the attack upon the lignin and 
protein is most marked. The cellulose and hemicelluloses were hardly affected. 
This is brought out particularly in the two older composts, one of which was 
kept in a moist condition and the other inoculated with PsaUiota. 

SUMMARY 

The successful preparation of composts of plant residues depends upon 
several factors, chief among which are the rapidity and the extent of decom- 
{position of the plant materials. These are influenced by, {a) the nature of the 
original materials, their chemical composition, especially the proportion of 
nitrogenous compounds to carbohydrates; {b) the temperature of decomposi¬ 
tion; (c) the microbiological population of the compost. 

Mixtures of 80 per cent straw and 20 per cent alfalfa were found to give 
composts without requiring the addition of any mineral salts. 

Cereal straw supplemented with mineral salts and with calcium carbonate 
gave an excellent compost in 21 to 35 days when kept at thermophilic tempera¬ 
tures, namely, about 50°C. 

A thermophilic population obtained from an active compost brought about 
greater decomposition at higher temperatures than did a mesophilic population 
obtained from soil. No single pure culture could give as extensive and as 
rapid decomposition as the total population of a thermophilic compost. 

Among the thermophilic organisms active in the decomposition of plant 
materials in composts, certain fungi and actinomycetes were found to play 
highly significant rdles. 

One thermophilic fungus was found to compare favorably with the total 
thermophilic population. 

The presence of CaCO^ was essential for the rapid decomposition of plant 
materials as a whole and especially of cellulose by the active thermophilic 
fungi. 

Excellent growth of the edible mushroom, PsaUiota campestrisy was obtained 
on composts of plant residues. This organism derived its nutrients primarily 
from the lignin and its transformation products and from the proteins in the 
compost. ' 
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Growth of Psallioia campesiris on Thermophiuc Compost of Plant Residues 
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RELATIVE ABSORPTION OF NUTRIENTS BY WEEDS OF 
ARABLE LAND 

B. N. SINGH AND L. B. SINGH 
InstUuie of AgricuUural Research^ Benares Hindu University^ India 
Received for pablicetkm September 1, 1937* 

It is widely recognized that weeds are very detrimental in many ways to 
successful farming. Among these, the crowding out of crop plants, whidi are 
overgrown and shaded or robbed of much-needed water and nutrients by the 
weeds, is of considerable significance. In the competition between the crops 
and the weeds a heavy demand is put on the limited water and nutrient supply 
of the growing medium, which is shared by both the crop plants and the un¬ 
wanted intruders. 

To understand this competition for the nutrients, we must Know the nature 
and the amount of absorption of the various nutrients by the different weed 
species grown under natural conditions. This paper, therefore, deals pri¬ 
marily with the relative absorption of nutrients by weeds on arable land. 
As a preliminary to this study a series of experiments was instituted to de¬ 
termine the stage or stages of maximal absorption of nutrients in the life cycle 
of a few weeds. It was hoped that such knowledge might facilitate the further 
analytical program in concentrating the study on that particular stage for 
weeds in general—knowledge which was utilized in the present investigation. 

In this paper an attempt has been made also to arrange the weeds on the 
basis of their relative absorption of the few essential elements. It should, 
however, be mentioned here that in attempting to group the weeds on the 
basis of certain specific characters such as their association either with the 
crops or with the fertilizers supplied to the field, Brenchley (3), Warrington (7), 
and Singh and Chalam (6) concluded that such groupings are untenable, since 
the methods of cultivation are the real factors that determine the dominance 
or the association of the different weeds. 

PROCEDURE 

A weedy plot nearly one third of an lunre in area was thoroughly ploughed 
and levelled toward the end of the rainy season and was then left fallow for a 
complete year, thus allowing the weeds of different seasons to grow. The 
plot was divided into quadrats 1 meter square which were delimited by cross¬ 
wire arrangement. In each quadrat, weeds of only one spedes were allowed 
to grow, the other weeds being carefully removed by hand from time to time. 

‘ Temponrily withdrawn; ranibrnitted September 16,1938. 
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Since not all the weeds were growing at the same time of the year, a fairly 
large number of quadrats were left absolutely fallow by removing all the 
seedlings so that gradually newer species of weeds might become establi^ed 
in the vacant quadrats. In many instances more than one quadrat was set 
apart for each weed species. 

Forty-nine weed species were examined. Of these, four— Chenopodium 
alburn^ Argemone mexicana^ Launaea nudicaidisy and Oxalis comicul<Ua —were 
selected for a detailed study of their nutrient absorption under natural con¬ 
ditions at eight successive stages of their life span at regular 15-day intervals. 
The preliminary analyses demonstrated, as will be discussed later, that the 
maximal absorption correlated with the preflowering stage of the plant species. 
The bulk of the material for the majority of weeds was collected at this stage, 
analysis being carried out on these samples. 

The weeds were dug out with roots intact and after preliminary washing and 
cleaning were dried in a steam oven. Aliquot samples of the intimately mixed 
and powdered dry material of each weed species were taken for analyses of 
sulfur, phosphorus, calcium, potassium, and total nitrogen. ^Sulfur and 
phosphorus were estimated gravimetrically (1), the latter being reported as 
phosphorus pentoxide. The perchlorate method as detailed by Mahin and 
Carr (4), wherein sufficient care was taken regarding the purity and the per¬ 
centage of acid and alcohol used, was followed for the determination of po¬ 
tassium. Calcium was estimated volumetrically by titration against KMn 04 
solution (1) and is reported as calcium oxide. Nitrogen was determined by the 
modified Kjeldahl method (1). 


OBSERVATIONS 

Absorption of nutrient elements at different stages 

Of a large number of dominant factors that determine the absorption of 
nutrients from the growing medium, the age of the organism plays an important 
part, since at some stage of its life cycle the organism is in a position to draw 
the nmximum quantity of its food constituents. 

The analytical data collected at each successive 15-day interval for the four 
weed species on which experiments were conducted to locate the stage or 
stages of maximal absorption show that the quantity of dry matter produced 
per plant (table 1) increases continuously throughout the entire life cycle of 
the weeds. It exhibits the characteristic sigmoid nature. During the earlier 
stages of the life cycle, the production of dry matter is highly accelerated. 
This continues to the flowering period but gradually slackens and reaches a 
virtually level phase toward the end. Tins is to be expected, since it is during 
the juvenile and the adolescent stage that the maximum development and 
multiplication of cells take place. Although apparently the highest quantity 
of dry matter is accumulated during the later stages, the rate is at its minimum 
during these periods. 

Like dry mattir production, the absorption of various nutrients is also 
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TABLE 1 

Dry maUtr and ahsorpHon qf nutrienis per plant 


AOk 

BMVICATTU 

^0 

S 

PiOi 

N 

KiO 

iaff 

|M. 

fW. 

tm. 

tm 

tm. 

tm. 


Ckenopadium album 


15 

0.0357 

0.0014 

0.0002 

0.0006 

0.0011 

0.0030 

30 

0.3S40 

0.0130 

0.0021 

0.0060 

0.0119 

0.0343 

45 

1.8640 

0 0669 

0.0096 

0.0252 

0.0598 

0.1832 

60 

5.0100 

0.1801 

0.0267 

0.0706 

0.1849 

0.4955 

75 

19.8620 

0.7929 

0.1023 

0.2999 

0.7925 

1.9840 

90 

22.0100 

0.8563 

0.1134 

0.3324 

0.8548 

2.1610 

105 

23.1200 

0.8993 

0.1172 

0.3514 

0.9017 

2.2570 

120 

23.8100 

0.9236 

0.1195 

0.3595 

0.9360 

2.3290 


Argemone mexicana 


15 

0.0536 

0.0010 

0 0002 

0 OOU7 

0.0006 

0.0007 

30 

0.1760 

0.0032 

0.0090 

0.0234 

0.017S 

0.0231 

45 

3.to50 

0.0724 

0.0197 

0.0531 

0.0406 

0.0523 

60 

8.6100 

0.1593 

0.0436 

0.1154 

0.0870, 

0.1137 

75 

20.0600 

0.3791 

0 1065 

0.2728 

0.2030 

0.2668 

90 

24.1500 

0.4516 

0.1297 

0 3371 

0.2463 

0 3236 

105 

26.0100 

0.4968 

0.1368 

0.3381 

0.2757 

0.3537 

120 

26.0200 

0.4970 

0.1371 

0.3383 

0 2758 

0.3539 


Oxalis corniculata 


15 

0.0150 

0.0003 

0.0001 

0.0002 

0.0004 

0.0002 

30 

0.0455 

0.0009 

0.0002 

0.0007 

0.0011 

0.0006 

45 

0.1420 

0.0027 

0.0006 

0.0021 

0 0035 

0.0019 

60 

0.2700 

0.0051 

0.0012 

0.0039 

0 0066 

0 0036 

75 

1.0210 

0 0196 

0.0050 

0.0153 

0.0257 

0.0139 

90 

1.3540 

0.0256 

0.0069 

0 0198 

0 0334 

0.0174 

105 

1.3650 

0.0261 

0.0070 

0.0201 

0 0340 

0.0179 

120 

1 3780 

0.0263 

0.0070 

0 0201 

0.0342 

0.0180 




Launaea nudicaulis 



15 

0.0561 

0.0008 

0.0003 

0 0006 

0.0008 

0.0005 

30 

0.1130 

0.0017 

0.0006 

0 0012 

0.0017 

0 0010 

45 

0.4590 

0.0069 

0.0023 

0 0047 

0.0069 

0.0046 

60 

0.8650 

0.0132 

0.0046 

0.0089 

0.0132 

0.0086 

75 

1,5030 

0.0254 

0.0080 

0.0156 

0.0230 

0 0141 

90 

1.6700 

0.0261 

0.0089 

0 0172 

0.0253 

0.0164 

105 

1.7150 

0.0260 

0.0092 

0 0177 

0.0268 

0.0169 

120 

1.7500 

0.0266 

0.0093 

0.0180 

0 0271 

0.1720 


influenced by the developmental stage (table 1), as has also been observed by 
Ayres (2). Although a similar trend is observed in the absorption of different 
nutrients, the absolute quantities of the nutrients taken up by the plants at 
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the various stages are markedly differait. It is also to be noted that both the 
rate and the order of absorption of the nutrients vary in different weeds. 

The gain in absorption per plant of various nutrients, calculated for each 
successive 15-day interval, gradually increases in magnitude, except for a few 
fluctuations, to the seventy-flfth day. The maximum value is readied at the 
preflowering stage, when the plants are about to enter their reproductive 
period. After this, there is a gradual fall. It is seen, therefore, that the stage 
characterized by the formation of the flower bud, which is termed the ^^grand 
period of growth” (from the sixtieth to the seventy-fifth day), is one of high 
activity as far as the accumulation of salts is concerned. Such behavior n^ust, 
however, be correlated with the absolute growth of the organism. Thus, on 
the basis of these observations, it may be conduded that it is at the preflower¬ 
ing stage of the weeds belonging to different genera and spedes that the ab¬ 
sorption of nutrients reaches its maximum level. Further analytical work has, 
therefore, been much simplified by analyzing the various weed samples col¬ 
lected only at this stage. 

Relative absorption at the preflowering stage 

When the weeds are analyzed at the preflowering stage—the stage of max¬ 
imum absorption—it is revealed (table 2) that most of the weeds under ex¬ 
perimentation are exceptionally rich in their nutrient constituents and contain 
a much higher percentage than the common crop plants. Thus Chenopodium 
album contains 9.99 per cent potash, Sesbania aculeata 4.45 per cent nitrogen, 
and Cassia occidentalis 5.65 per cent caldum oxide, to dte only a few. The 
results are very similar to those shown by Pieters (5, p. 91) in his table 
XXVIII for some weed spedes. It is peculiar, however, that the order of con¬ 
centration of the various elements as absorbed by the different weeds does 
not vary from weed to weed but is always more or less the same for a par¬ 
ticular group. Some of the common weeds like Medicago luptdina and TrU 
chodesma indicum have higher concentration of nitrogen than of other elements, 
whereas other weeds such as Eclipta alba and Cleome viscosa contain more 
caldum and potassium respectively. The data thus viewed demonstrate that 
the weeds may be arranged in several recognizable categories, the distinguishing 
feature of each of the classes being the preponderance of a particular element 
in the different weed spedes. The weeds may thus be grouped separately as 
those rich in nitrogen, caldum, or potash. It is difficult to separate into 
groups, weeds rich in phosphorus or sulfur, since the concentrations in which 
these two elements occur in the plant body are much below those of the other 
essential elements. 

Weeds rich in nitrogen —The group (table 3) of weeds, the individual spedes 
of which are characterized by a high concentration of nitrogen, is the largest 
one, comprising 23 spedes belonging to 19 genera and 15 families. Some of 
the commonest monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous weeds are included in 
this group. 
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TABLE 2 

Couposition of weeds m percentage an dry w eight basis 


WXKOt* 

N 

CaO 

KsO 

s 

PiO. 

Argmone mexkana . 

1.01 

1.89 

1.33 

0.53 

1.36 

Ckomsnscosa . 

1.96 

. 2.15 

5.81 

0.50 

1 53 

Portidaca oUracea . 

1.26 

1.69 

2.21 

0.52 

1.51 

Porhdaca quadrifida . 

1.16 

2.12 

2.33 

0 50 

1.56 

Cof chorus acu^angulus 

1.96 

1.88 

1.33 

0.46 

1.38 

• Mdilotus alba . 

2.45 

2.12 

1.96 

0.53 

1.53 

• Mdilotus indica . 

2.36 

1.96 

2.12 

0.52 

1.47 

^ Mct^ago lupulina . 

2.13 

1.61 

1.45 

0.54 

1.39 

* if edicago donUculala . 

2.31 

1.96 

1.51 

0.51 

1.54 

Sesbania aculeata . 

4.45 

2.85 

2.09 

0.53 

1.51 

Viciasatioa . 

3.12 

2.21 

1.96 

0.54 

1.49 

Vida kirsuta . 

2.96 

2.00 

2.01 

0.52 

1.51 

Latkyrus aphaca 

3.56 

2.19 

1.94 

0.53 

1.51 

Cassia occidentalis . 

3.08 

5.65 

2.31 

0.54 

1.56 

Trianthema monogyna 

2.01 

1.91 

1.12 

0.49 

1.39 

Oldenlandia sp. 

2.26 

2.12 

1.65 

0.55 

1.51 

Ageratum sp. . 

1.96 

1.29 

2.41 

0.53 

1.56 

Vernonia dnorea . . 

2.56 

2.12 

3.12 

Q.54 

1.53 

Eclipta alba 

1.61 

1.62 

1.52 

0.53 

1.49 

• AnagalUs arvensis 

1.55 

2.12 

1.99 

0.51 

1.56 

Trichodesma indicum 

2.21 

2.19 

1.32 

0.49 

1.48 

Ipomoca kispida. , 

2 15 

2.06 

1.86 

0 50 

1.53 

Rungia repens 

1.96 

1 86 

1.16 

0.52 

1 51 

Leucas urticaefolia . . 

2.11 

2.89 

2.75 

0.50 

1.51 

Digera arvensis 

3.24 

4.45 

3.15 

0.55 

1.63 

Amaranthus spinosus 

1.92 

3.29 

3.32 

0.51 

1.54 

f Amaranthus viridis . . 

1.86 

3.01 

3.13 

0.51 

1.56 

Amaranthus blitum 

2.10 

3.19 

3.23 

52 

1.46 

Achyranihus as per a 

2.21 

2.12 

1.32 

0.60 

1.63 

« Chenopodium album 

3.99 

3 99 

9.99 

0.51 

1.51 

Euphorbia dracunculoides 

2.12 

1 92 

1.6.^ 

0 52 

1.55 

PkyUamtkus niruri 

2 43 

2.63 

1.85 

0.53 

1.53 

' A sphoddus tenuif alius . 

1.99 

2.41 

2.31 

0.61 

1.65 

• Cyperus rotundus 

1.61 

1.32 

1 13 

0.54 

1.52 

Cyperus compressus .. 

2.01 

1.38 

1.33 

0.53 

1 51 

Scoparia didcis 

1.96 

2.46 

2.12 

0.43 

1.56 

Sphaeranthus indica 

1.54 

3.86 

2.85 

0.51 

1.12 

Oxalis comiculata .. 

2.51 

1.82 

1 70 

0.49 

1.49 

Launaea nudicaulis . 

1.53 

1.68 

0 90 

, 0 53 

1 03 

Convolvulus arvensis 

2.02 

2.11 

2 00 

I 0.51 

1.01 

Evdvulus alsinoides . . 

1.36 

1.26 

1.12 

0.53 

1.09 

Solanum xanthocarpum 

2.56 

3.36 

2.12 

0.56 

1.63 

Boerhaavia diffusa . . 

2.01 

1.93 

1.12 

0.50 

1.54 

Euphorbia hirta ...... 

1.98 

1.99 

1.22 

0.49 

i.53 

Cynodon dactylon . 

2.08 

1.58 

1.22 

0.50 

1.01 

Commdina banghalen^ . 

2.02 

2.01 

1.86 

0.48 

1.46 

Euphorbia tkymifolia . 

2.02 

2.31 

1.13 

0.56 

1.50 

Euphorbia puklurima . 

1.86 

2.12 

1.41 

0.51 

1.57 

Euphorbia hyptrie^Ma . 

1.73 

2.00 

1.63 

0.53 

1.82 
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TABLE 3 


Qroufi cf vmds, arranged in families, according to their nutrient intake 



Weeds rick in calcium 


Papavcraceoe 

Leguminosae 

Compositae ^ 

Primulaceae 

Labiatae 

Amaranthaceae 


Euphorbiaceae 

Convolvulaceae 

Solanaceae 

Scrophulariaccae 

Liliaceae 


Weeds rich in potassium 

Capparidaceac 
Portulacaceae 
Chenopodiaceac 
Compositae 

Amaranthaceae 


Weeds rich tn nitrogen 




Medicago lupulina 

M. denticulata 

Sesbania aculeata 

Leguminosae j 

1 

Vida saliva 

V. kirsuta 

Lathyrus aphaca 

Mdilotus dba 

U. indica 

Rubiaceac 


Oldenlandia sp. 

Convolvulaceae 


Ipomoea kispida 

Boraginaceae 


Trichodesma indicum 

Nyctaginaceae 


Boerhaavia diffusa 

Amaranthaceae 


Achyrantkus aspera 


Cleotne viscosa 
Portulaca oleracea 
P. quadrifida 
Chenopodium album 
Ageratum sp. 

^ Vernonia cinerea 
^Amaronthus spinosus 
, A, viridis 
I A. blitum 


Argemone mexicana 
Cassia occidentalis 
Edipta alba 
I Launaea nudicaulis 
[Sphaeranthus indica 
Anagallis arvensis 
Leucas urticaefolia 
Digera arvensis 
I Phyllanthus niruri 
Euphorbia Mrta 
E, thymifoUa 
E. pulckerima 
E, hypericifolia 
Convolvulus arvensis 
Salanum xanthocarpum 
Scoparia dukis 
Asphoddus tenuifolius 


For actual values ase table 2, 
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TABLE S—ComauM 


VAIOUSS 

4 

wnoM 

Weeds rich in nitrogen—Concluded 

Commelinaceae 

Euphorbiaceae 

Cyperaceae 

Gramineae 

Geraniaceae 

Acanthaceae 

Tiliaceae 

Ficoideae 

Convolvulaceae 

Commelina bangholensis 

Euphorbia dracunculoides 

1 Cyperus rotundus 
\c. compressus 

Cynodon ^actyion 

Oxalis corniculata 

Rungia repens 

Corchorus acutangulus 

Trianthema monogyna 

Evolvulus alsinoides 


Of the families falling within this group, Leguminosae is the most prominent 
one, contributing as many as eight species belonging to five genera. Some 
families, such as Rubiaceae, Convolvulaceae, and Boraginaceae, contribute 
only one species each. Two species of Cyperaceae— Cyperus rotundus and 
C. compressus —are prominent monocotyledonous plants. Cynodon dactylon 
(Gramineae) also falls within this group. 

Weeds rich in calcium —The group (table 3) characterized by a greater ac¬ 
cumulation of calcium than of any other element in the plant body is the next 
largest one, comprising 17 weed species of 13 genera and 11 families. Of these 
families, Euphorbiaceae, with five species, is the most important. Of these 
species, four, however, are included in the single genus Euphorbia, The next 
important family of this group is Compositae with three species included under 
the three genera Ecliptay Launaea^ and Sphaeranthus, Among the other 
families with only one species each, Leguminosae, Primulaceae, and Amaran- 
thaceae are prominent. 

Weeds rich in potassium —The group characterized by a high concentration 
of potassium (table 3) is the smallest one, with only nine species coming under 
six genera and five families. Of these families, Amaranthaceae is the most 
prominent, with three species included under the same genus Amaranthus, 
Compositae and Portulacaceae comprise two species each, the latter being 
represented by the single genus PoHulaca, The families Chenopodiaceae 
and Capparidaceae have one species each. 

A critical inspection of the data reveals that the majority of the representa¬ 
tives of a particular family fall within a single group, that is, they seem to have 
a characteristic avidity for some particular element as far as their intake is 
concerned. Thus, exduBive of Cassia occidentalis, which has a high calcium 
content, all the plants of the family Leguminosae show a greater accumulation 
of nitrogen than of other elements. Similarly, Euphorbiaceae exhibits a 
preponderance of calcium, although one species, E, dracunculoidesy is high in 
nitrogen* Compositae is, however, characterized by species rich in either 
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caldum or potassium; the species E. alba, L. nudicaMs^ and 5. indica show 
avidity for calcium, and Ageratum sp. and V. cinerea are q)ecifk:a]ly rich in 
potassium. 


DISCUSSXON 

The investigation shows that when the absorption of nutrients by weeds is 
determined by the analysis of samples collected at the preflowering stage—^a 
stage of maximum absorption, as has been determined in this investigation by 
analysis at successive 15-Klay intervals during the life cycle of four weeds—the 
weeds are characteristically rich in their nutrient constituents. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the concentrations in which these nutrient elements occur in 
the plant bodies of these weeds are much higher than those in many crop 
plants. 

It is remarkable that in a survey of the relative nutrient absorption of the 
weeds certain characteristic groups become apparent, although some striking 
aberrant cases are noticeable. This observation is suggestive of the existence 
of a speciflc avidity of a particular group of plants for a certain ion. The 
aberrations generally appear when the larger systematic groups defined on 
morphological characteristics are taken into consideration, for weeds belonging 
to certain families like Amaranthaceae and Euphorbiaceae tend to faU within 
more than one group, whereas a review of the position of the individual genera 
in the different groups presents only one exception: Euphorbia dracunculoides 
comes under the nitrogen group, while all the other species of this genus are 
under the calcium group. 

The study thus indicates the pos^bility of establishing a classification of 
plants according to their physiological behavior comparable to those systems 
based on macroscopic morphological distinctions. This contention finds sup¬ 
port in the fact that all morphological and metabolic features of organisms are 
the definable manifestations of functions. Further data in this regard may 
allow the drawing of definite conclusions on the basis of which characteristic 
groups may be discriminated related systematically and which may be 
interpreted in terms of the common phyletic origin of the members of each 
group. 


SXJIOCARY 

An attempt has been made to show quantitatively the relative absorption 
of the principal nutrient elements by weeds growing on arable land under 
natural conditions. 

With a view to locating the stage of maximum absorption of nutrients by 
weeds in general, four species; namely, C. album, A, mexicana, L, nudicaulis, 
and 0. comiculata, were analyzed and the concentrations of the different es¬ 
sential elements at successive stages of their life cycle were noted. The ab¬ 
sorption per plant increases throu^out the life cycle, although during the 
latter part the rate slackens. The in absorption per plant attains the 
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msirimum in all cases at the preflowering stage of the weed, which is thus taken 
to be the stage of maTimal absorptioiL The weed samples of this particular 
stage were utilized, therefore, for the bulk of the work. 

Analytical data at the time of mainmal absorption for all weed species 
reveal that the different elements are absorbed in different quantities, some 
elements being in higher concentration than others. On the basis of this ob¬ 
servation, the weed species have been arranged into three distinct categories, 
the distinguishing feature of each group being the preponderance of a particular 
element. Of the three groups—weeds rich in nitrogen, weeds rich in calcium, 
and weeds rich in potassium—the flrst is the largest and the last is the smallest. 

It is revealed that most of the members of a certain family possess a greater 
affinity for a particular ion than for other ions. This is especially true, though 
observed more or less in all the species of a family, when individual genera are 
considered. 

The possibility of classifying plants according to their physiological behavior 
is indicated. Further data in this regawd may reveal phyletic relationship 
interspersed in such physiological groupings. 
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**Land resting”—alternating periods of arable cultivation with one or more 
years* rest of the soil—^has been considered good agricultural practice for 
many centuries. The substitution of definite sown crops of selected grasses 
and clover (crop rotation) for the Indefinite mixture of weeds and grasses is 
regarded as one of the greatest improvements in agriculture (18, p. 362-363). 
The use of a so-called fallow of weeds and volunteer grasses or the practice of 
‘‘land resting** has, however, a more or less definite place in the economical 
culture of some crops under certain soil conditions. 

Numerous workers have studied the effects of crop rotation and resting 
with various crops. Garner, Lunn, and Brown (7) in addition to reviewing 
the literature on this subject have conducted extensive experiments with 
tobacco, from which they conclude, “at the present time the only system of 
soil management known to be effective in restoring to normal the 3 deld of 
tobacco which has declined under intensive methods is the simple expedient 
of allowing the soil to remain idle for a period of years.** Brown and Lunn 
(5), Brown and McMurtrey (6), Lunn (8, 9, 10, 11, 12), and Lunn and Mat- 
tison (13) have extended these studies with essentially the 3ame conclusions. 

In the general farming section of central and north central Florida, where 
very sandy soils predominate, the practice of “land resting** has been fol¬ 
lowed for many years. Indeed, the practice has resolved itself into a type of 
rotation, with weeds and grasses volunteering for one or two years followed by 
corn interplanted with peanuts or with velvet beans or with both. The 
crops are seldom fertilized, and when the corn has been broken from the stalks, 
the peanuts and velvet beans are usually harvested through livestock. 

In instances where the set^dy soils of this section have been planted to 
soil-depleting crops a physiological disease of corn locally called “white bud** 
has developed and has materially reduced plant growth and grain yields. 
In 1935, Barnette and Wafner (4) described the physical symptoms of white 
bud of com and definitely proved that it was due to a deficiency of available 

> Published with the permission of the director of the ^orida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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zinc in the soil. Previousiyi Allison (1), Allison, Bryan, and Hunter (2), and 
Allison and Hunter* had obtamed responses to zinc (as well as oth^ elements) 
on the raw peat soils of the Florida Everglades with com, peanuts, and many 
other crops. Mowry (14) and Mowry and Camp (15), also, had proved that 
'bronzing” of tung trees, a physiological disorder of Aleurites fordii and re¬ 
lated species, grown in areas near the fields producing white bud of com, was 
due to a deficiency of available zinc in the soils. 

In 1936, Barnette et al. (3) published a more complete report of experi¬ 
ments conducted with the use of zinc sulfate imder com and other field crops 
grown on the sandy soUs of central and north central Florida. The physical 
symptoms of zinc deficiency in com, millet, velvet beans, cowpeas, and oats 
were described in detail. The value of zinc sulfate for preventing the develop>- 
ment of these plant disorders and for increasing yields of these crops and 
others not developing definite ph 3 r»cal deficiency symptoms was shown. 

Since pure zinc sulfate was used in these experiments, the specific action 
of zinc in preventing the development of the ph 3 rsiolQgical diseases of the 
several plants and in increasing plant growth was established beyond doubt. 
Other methods of preventing the development of white bud and of the as¬ 
sociated deficiencies of zinc in other plants were also studied. 

Thus, in the same study (3), observations were reported on a field of Norfolk 
and Hernando fine sands which is being used by the agronomy department 
of the experiment station for a “land resting” experiment. Previous to the 
initiation of the experiment the field had grown com which was uniformly 
and severely affected with white bud. In 1933, when the experiment was 
started, the field was divided into four tiers of equal dimensions. Each tier 
was subdivided into five plots 35 feet wide and 740 feet long, and the following 
rotation of land covers and cover crops was practiced: plot 1—2 years of weeds 
and volunteer grasses followed by com interplanted with peanuts; plot 2—1 
year of weeds and volunteer grasses followed by com interplanted with pea¬ 
nuts; plot 3— a mixture of Crotalaria striata, C. spectabilis, and C. intermedia fol¬ 
lowed by com interplanted with peanuts; plot 4—corn interplanted with pea¬ 
nuts and crotalaria grown annuaBy with a winter cover of rye or oats; and 
plot 5— com interplanted with peanuts grown annually. From observations 
of the com grown on these plots, Barnette et al. (3, p. 16) wrote: 

... the retulti show that ^'retting the land” or permitting it to lie fallow to volunteer weeds 
and grasses has reduced materially the percentage of white bud com plants in the plots. 
Ihe incorporation of a relatively heavy planted cover crop of crotalaria had not been as 
effective as fallow in reducing white bud of com. The com on the plots planted to com 
and peanuts annually showed by far the largest percentage of white bud. 

The object of the present study was the determination of the zinc content 
of the weeds and volunteer grasses on the “rested” plots and of the planted 
covers on the plots under continuous cultivation. 

* Allison, R. V., and Hunter, J. H. Response of the peanut plant to treatment of the 
raw, sawgrass peat of the Everglades with a mixture of copper and sine salts. Unpublished 
paper presented to Amef. Assn. Adv. Sci., New York City, December, 1928. 
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EXPEinCENTAL PEOCEDURB AND RESULTS 

In the fall of 1934, samples of plant materials were collected from plots 

1 and 4 of the “land resting” experiment described in the foregoing section. 
Thus, samples of weeds were collected from the plots in the second year of a 
2-year .“rest” and of CroUUaria specktbilis from the plots which were planted 
annually to com, peanuts, and crotalaria. The tops of the plants were broken 
off by hand and placed in clean paper sacks. Care was taken to avoid con¬ 
tamination in collecting and preparing the samples for analysis. 

The plant materials were dried at 100®C., broken into smaller pieces by 
hand, and the percentage ash was determined by ignition in a platinum dish 
at a temperature not exceeding 450®C. The ash was homogenized by grinding 
in an agate mortar with an agate pestle. A spectrographic method (16) was 
used for the microdetermination of zinc in the plant ashes. The probable 
error of this method has been shown to be 10 per cent or less (17). 

The zinc content of the plant tops expressed in parts per million of oven- 
dried materials of six species of weeds collected from soils “rested” for 2 
years and of Crotalaria spectabilis from soils in annual culture to interplanted 
com, peanuts, and crotalaria is given in table 1. 

The most striking observation from these data is the predobainately higher 
zinc content of all the weeds in comparison with Crotalaria spectabilis. The 
six species of weeds averaged 140 p.p.m. of zinc in the dry matter, and Cro- 
talaria spectabilis^ only 8 p.p m. There is a relatively wide variation in the 
zinc content of the same species. The samples of Diodella had a range of 
139 to 714 p.p.m. of zinc; Richardia, 22 to 73 p.p.m.; Isopappus, 31 to 48 
p.p.m. These samples may be expected to vary in zinc content, however, 
as they were collected from widely separated parts of the experimental field. 

In the fall of 1935, samples of plant materials were colle* ted from plots 

2 and 3 of the “land resting” experiment. Thus weed and grass samples were 
obtained from soils which had been “rested” for 1 year and from soils which 
had grown a mixture of Crotalaria striata, C. spectabilis, and C. intermedia for 1 
year. In both instances the system of management had been in effect for 

3 years. 

Samples of the plant materials were collected, dried, ashed, and analyzed for 
zinc as described above. The zinc content of eight species of weeds and grasses 
collected from soils “rested” for 1 year and of three species of crotalaria is 
given in table 2. 

Differences between the zinc content of the weeds and grasses collected 
from the 1-year “rest” plots and of the crotalarias were not so great as 
those found in table 1, but the average results indicate a definitely higher zinc 
content in the weeds and grasses than in the sown cover crops. The average 
for the weeds and grasses in table 2 was 70 p.p.m. in Comparison with 21 p.p.m. 
for the crotalarias. Even excluding the abnormally high value obtained with 
the foxtail sample, the weeds and grasses averaged 38 p.p.m. of zinc. A 
reladvdy wide variation in the zinc content of the samples of the same spedm 
collected from different parts of the field is noted again. 
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Comparison of the analyses of the same plants in tables 1 aiM 2 ^ows that, 
as a rule, the weeds (Diodella, Richardia, Isopappus, and deabane) collected 
from the 2-year **rest” plots (table i) had a higW zinc content than those 
from the l-ycar “rest” plots (table 2). On the other hand, the zinc content of 
Crotolaria spectahUis sown in a 2-year rotation with corn and peanuts (table 2) 

TABLE 1 


Zinc conlent of six species of weeds collected from soils **rested** for 2 years and of C. spectabilis 
from soils in annual culture to corn^ peanuts^ and crotolaria 


LABOkA- 

TOXV nvM- 

BU 

COMMON NAME Of^ PLANT 

BOTANICAL'NAME OP PLANT* 

Znf coM- 
TtNT 

ppm. 



Weeds 


898a 



( 

489 

899a 

900a 

Diodella 

DiodtUa teres (Walt) Small | 

1 

1 

150 

139 

901a 



1 

714 

906a 



f 

41 

907a 

908a 

* Richardia 

'Richardia scabra St. Ilil. < 

1 

1 

28 

73 

909a 



1 

22 

910a 



f 

42 

911a 

Isopappus 

Isopappus divaricatus (Nutt) T & G 

1 

1 

31 

912a 




48 

914a 

Rabbit tobacco 

Gnaphalium obtusifolium L. 

114 

918a 

Heabane 

Leplilon canadense (L.) Britton 

45 

922a 

Polypremum 

Polypremum procumbens L. 

31 

Average 


140 

Planted summer cover crops 

902a 




4 

905a 




8 

904a 

Crotalaria 

Crotalaria spectabilis Roth. 


11 

904b 




7 

905a 




10 

Average 


8 


• Identification of plants by Erdman West, mycologist, 
t Concentration of zinc in oven-dried plant materials. 


was definitely higher than that of this cover crop interplanted annually with 
com and peanuts (table 1). 

Careful examination of the weed cover of the plots showed that Diodella 
and ragweed were the most abundantly distributed plants on the “rested” 
plots, particularly those “rested” for 1 year. In general, the plants which 
predominate in the weed cover of the 1-year “rest” plots also are most abun- 
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dftiit on the 2-year ^^rest” with some minor ecological changes. As a rulOi 
Richardia ( M e xi c an clover or Florida pusley) is the dominant late land 

TABLE 2 

Zinc canUfU ofHgkt species of weeds and grasses collected from soils **resled'* for 1 ytfie and of 
C. strialta, C. spectabilis, and C. intermedia from soils planted in a 2-year rdaHon wUh 

corn and peannts 


lASOtA- 
Toav HUH- 

BUt 

COMMOM MAKS OV FLAMT 

BOTAMXCAt KAMI Of FLANT* 

ZntCOM- 

TWT 




p.fm. 


Weeds and volunteer grasses 


1243 

Richardia 

Richardia scabra St. Hil. 

12 

1251 

Foxtail 

5e^arfa lutescens (Wiegel) F. T. Hubb 

585 

1252 

1253 

> Fleabane 

LeptUon canadense (L.) Britton j 

30 

42 

1256 

Diodella 

Diodella teres (Walt) Small 

120 

1257 

Buzzard grass 

Heteropogon mdanocarpus (Ell.) Benth 

100 

1263 


[ 

13 

1264 

Heterotheca 

Beterotheca subaxillaris (Lam) Britton & j 

17 

1265 


Rusby ' [ 

14 

1266 


[ 

17 

1267 

1268 

^ Isopappus 

Isopappus divaricatus (Nutt) T & G < 

% 17 

19 

1269 


[ 

23 

1270 



60 

1271 

1272 

Ragweed 

Ambrosia datior L. 

65 

42 

1273 



17 

Average 

70 


Planted summer cover crops 


1246 



[ 

14 

1247 


Crotalaria 

Crotalaria striata D. C. { 

4 

1248 



[ 

20 

1258 



f 

18 

1259 


Crotalaria 

Crotalaria spectabilis Rodi. . 

32 




i 

21 

1261 

1262 

► 

Crotalaria 

Crotalaria intermedia Kotschy j 

43 

20 

Average 

. 

• ** 

21 


* Idendfication of plants by Erdman West, 
t Conc^tration of zinc in oven-dried plant materials. 


cover of the very sandy 't 3 rpes of the Norfolk, Hernando, and related soil 
series when they are plant^ annually to com and peanuts or to other crops. 
On these soils the sowing of the crotalarias is, in many instances, 
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vtMnnmdvl after tlie firtt 2 or 3 yean. Weeds and gnste offer 
to weakened crotalaria planU. The exact nature and cause of the Mure of 
the crotalarias to produce annually on the sandy soils has not been detmnined, 
thou^ many attempts have been made to ascertmn the reason. 

During the first several years of the *1and resting” experiment, the cto- 
talarias yielded approximately 2 tons of oven-dried material an acre, whereas 
weeds and volunteer grasses yielded approximately 1 ton. Deq)ite the higher 
tonnage and nitrogen content, however, the planted summer cover crop of 
the crotalarias was not so effective in preventing the development of white 
bud of corn as were the volunteer weeds and grasses. 

SUIOCAXY 

Previous studies on the beneficial effects of **land resting” and on the use of 
zinc sulfate in preventing the development of white bud of com suggested a 
study of the zinc content of indigenous and planted cover crops. Samples of 
10 species of weeds and volxmteer grasses and of the planted summer cover 
crops of three species of crotalaria were collected in the fall from the plots of a 
“land resting” experiment conducted on Norfolk and Hernando fine sands. 
By the use of a spectrographic procedure, the zinc content of the ashes of these 
materiab was determined.* The dry matter of the weeds collected from plots 
“rested” for 2 years averaged 140 p.p.m. of zinc; that of Crotalaria spectabilis 
planted annually, 8 p.p.m. The diy matter of weeds and grasses collected 
from plots “rested” for 1 year averaged 70 p.p.m. of zinc; that of three species 
of crotalaria planted in plots in a 2-year rotation with com and peanuts, 
21 p.p.m. These data seem to indicate that the weeds and volunteer grasses 
are able to absorb much larger proporUons of zinc than are planted land covers 
and apparently make available sufficient zinc to prevent the development 
of white bud of corn. 
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BASE.EXCHANGE IN SOILS: I. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
THE METHODS OF FINDING BASE-EXCHANGE 
CAPACITY OF SOILS 

AMAR NATH PURI and H. L. UPPAL 
IfrifiMm Restareh InsHtule, Lakeri, India 
KtotvMl lor pubUcAtias October (, iWI 

Next to lime requirement, no other soil constant, perhaps, is so widely used 
and yet so little understood as base-exchange capacity. The term **base- 
exchange capacity” is frequently used in the same sense as “saturation ca¬ 
pacity” and “adsorption capacity,” and we even read of “base-exchange con¬ 
tent” in soil literature. 

The importance of base-exchange studies in soil problems is well recognized. 
At this stage of our knowledge, however, it is necessary that tbe various terms 
used in soil literature should be clearly defined and the principles underlying 
the determinations of the various soil constants understood as far as possible. 
The confusion about “base-exchange capacity” and other terms denoting the 
same thing has been chiefly due to the domination of the idea that bases are 
taken up by soils through adsorption; though it must be admitted that this 
belief is dying out. 

In order to appreciate the exact significance of base-exchange capacity we 
may well examine a few typical titration curves of soils, as given in figure 1. 
These show that the base taken up by a soil is a function of its pH value. The 
base-exchange capacity of a soil, therefore, has no meaning unless we take it 
to a pH of 10 or so, that is, up to the point where the soil takes up the maxi¬ 
mum amount of bases. Alternatively, the only logical way of expressing base- 
exchange capacity would be to specify the limiting pH value. We could 
then speak of the exchange capacity of a soil to pH so and so. 

This point was recognized by Csiky (2), who recommended the replacement 
of adsorbed cations by a rq)lacing agent with well-established pH, the treat¬ 
ment being continued until the original pH value of the reagent is reached. 
No method was suggested, however, for Sieving this in practice. Schofield 
(9), perhaps for the first time, lai^ sfreys on this point and described a method 
of finding base-exchange capgJlty to pH 7. His method consists in shaking 
the soil with dipotassium hydrogen phosphate and measuring the decrease 
in the concentration of potassium ions in solution from the change in electrical 
conductivity of the solution. The method rests on the assumption that all 
the exchangeable Ca and Mg ions originally attached to the soil are precipitated 
as insoluble phosphates. This is obviously not correct, as the predpitation 
of calcium phosphate is not complete at pH 7. Besides, thb method is not 
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appikAUe to ctkammt woOb or to alkali aoOa rich in exchal^{eable Na. SdM>- 
fidd alao soggeated the uie of KgOOi for the tame puipoae. TUa haa the 
advantage of taking the adl to a hi^er pH value and conaequently nearer to 
the ttituimtion capacity. Hie two methoda, however, wot^ give entirely 
different vahiea. Unim we know exactly what we want and what are the 
pndat reactiona taking place in a particular method, any one method may be 
juat aa good aa another. 

The varioua methods of finding base-exchange capacity may be dealt with 
under two heads: leaching with neutral salts and lead^ with hydrolyzed 
salts. 



Fto. 1. TmAttas Cmvxs or Soils with the QunnnrDioNX and the Glass Electxode 
LEACHING WITH KEtTTRAL SALTS 

It is not generally appreciated that a neutral salt solution, not being buffered, 
immediately takes up the pH value of the soil, leaving it in almost exactly the 
same state of saturation, provided it is not too acid or alkaline. Thus, barring 
highly add or alkaline soils, the base-exchange capadty thus found is ap- 
proximately equivalent to the total exchangeable bases. This will be dear 
from table 1, which gives the so-called base-exchange capadty for the same 
soU containing incmdng amounts d exdiangeable K. The soU used in this 
case was a black cotton sdl of bi^ base-exchange capadty winch was made 
unsaturated by 0.05 N HCl treatment To this add-treated soil increasing 
amounts of IWH solution were added and kq>t for several days to attain 
equilibrium. These soils were then leached with 1 liter of 0J 1^ KG solution 
in lOO^c. lots, and exchangeable K was detenniiied by the ammonium car- 
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' bonate mediod. It will be seen that the base-exchange capacity is dependent 
on the initial amount of the base present in the sdl and, indeed, between 
pH 6 and 8 comes out to be very nearly the same as the base present in the 
soiL Since most of the agricultural soils are within this pH range, base-ex¬ 
change capacity as determined by leaching with a neutral salt cannot be a 
fixed constant for the soil but must vary with the amount of the exchangeable 
base already present in it. The difficulty of replacing all the calcium m a 
soil by simple leaching with a neutral or hydrolyzed salt is not generally recog¬ 
nized. It was shown in a previous publication (7) that leaching with even 
2 liters of a salt solution does not remove all the exchangeable Ca. This 
difficulty is so much greater with humus soils that it is virtually impossible 
to replace all the Ca with a reasonable amount of leaching. This point is 
brought out in a striking manner if we determine exchangeable Ca by one of 
the sini^e-treatment methods previously described. The total exchangeable 

TABLE 1 


The base-exekoMge capacity of a soil with increasing amounts of exchangeahle base 


BXCXAirOBABU BAtX 

pH 

BxcsAiiotABU K nr sou awosl 
KCl TBBATMniT 

m^./iOO gm. 


m.t.ll00 fM. 

0 

3.5 

45.2 

8 

4.98 

45.5 

16 

4.97 

47.0 

24 

5.32 

41.0 

32 

5.72 

42.6 

40 

5.98 

43.6 

48 

6.64 

50.6 

56 

7.52 

56.9 

64 

7.76 

60.4 

80 

10.01 

66.9 

88 

10.40 

67.2 


bases thus found are invariably more than the base-exchange capacity deter¬ 
mined by leaching with a neutral salt (table 2). 

The complication introduced by exchangeable H in acid soils has led some 
authors to suggest a preliminary treatment with alkali before the Neutral salt 
treatment. Unfortunately, however^ this treatment has been recommended 
only for add soils and consequently leaves such soils too highly alkaline. This 
alkalinity gradually is leached out on subsequent treatment with a neutral 
salt, and the final pH value, which really determines the base-exchange capac¬ 
ity, b, therefore, partly d^>endent on the amount of leaching. Undoubtedly, 
thb can be restricted to a definite amount, but not all soUs will respond equally 
to thb arbitrarily fixed leaching. 

tEACUlNG WITH BYDBOLYZED SALTS 

Hydrolyzed salts, generally acetates, are more popular than neutral salts 
for leaching. Naturally they leave the soil at a higher pH value than neutral 
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Mlts And consequently give a value for bAse-exchange capacity. Am¬ 
monium acetate is extoisively used for this puipoee and leaves the soil gen- 
etally above the neutral point This method has one drawback in the case 
of humus soils, namely, a part of the humus is leached out with ammonium 

TABLE 2 


Base^kange capacity and pH, as idtrtmntd ly wious mdkods 
Total exchangeable bates, base-epchange capacity, and titration value expressed in m.e. 

per ICO gnL soU 







1 



XSXXX 1 

IMD 

f 


XXUXT 



rAsm 


! 

§ 

1 


f 

E 

s 

i 

f 

1 

i 

1 

!i 

l» 

P 


l! 

|i 

■a 

It 

Titntioa 

value 

P . C . 

2 


60.0 

54.4 

7.98 

55.8 


55.0 

57.0 


55.0 

56.0 

8.3 

51.0 

57.0 

4 

15.2 

10.0 

6.4 

8.48 

6.0 

8.30 

8.5 

6.0 

8.10 

10.0 

5.4 

8.0 

8.0 

5.4 

5 

12.34 

10.5 

6.8 

8.80 

6.5 

8.0 

6.0 

5.5 

7.65 

5.5 

5.0 

8.23 

6.5 

5.5 

6 

26.40 

6.2 

8.0 

5.42 

2.8 

8.10 

8.0 

8.8 

7.92 

9.0 

8.5 

7.78 

9.5 

8.0 

7 

21.78 

11.4 

7.28 

9.46 

8.0 

7.7 

8.5 

3.4 

7.5 

10.0 

3.5 

8.48 

5.0 

5.0 

11 

32.81 

30.3 

26.0 

7.5 

25.0 

8.22 

25.0 

27.0 

8.7 

26.0 

28.0 

8.1 

18.0 

26.5 

12 

3.82 

6.3 

4.88 

5.9 

0,7 

7.7 

4.0 

3.4 

7.78 

4.0 

3.6 

7.5 

4.0 

3.1 

13 

58.9 

58.0 

40.0 

7.5 

40.0 

8.0 

50.0 

45.0 

8.23 

49.0 

50.0 

8.20 

49.0 

50.0 

20 

6.5 

2 . 65 | 

3.8 

5.74 

1.1 

7.58 

4.0 

1.2 

8.25 

5.0 

1.9 

7.14 

3.0 

1.0 

26 

22.56 

8.0 

7.68 

6.4 

1.2 

7.18 

7.0 

1.9 

7.66 

5.5 

2.3 

7.66 

5.5 

2.3 


SOIL 

roTAMiuif onoams, 
LOW pH 

FOTAWItTM CmoaiDZ, 
noH pH 

KffAMinC CASBONATX 

KH1PO4 ( SCBOVnXD ) 

mm- 

Bxa 

pH 

Bam 

chanfe 

Tltra- 

tkm 

value 




pH 

Base ea- 
change 
canac- 

itT 

Dtra- 
Uon j 
value 

pH 

Base ex¬ 
change 

“ r - 

Tltra- 

Uon 

value 

P.C. 

2 

8.85 

52.0 

59.0 

1 

55.0 

59.5 

10.23 

88.0 

84.0 

6.28 

16:3 

46.0 

4 

8.58 

8.0 

6.0 

9.0 

10.0 

7.0 

10.85 

23.0 

15.5 

7.16 

3.4 

4.0 

5 

8.98 

6.1 

6.5 

9.08 

9.5 

7.0 

10.87 

18.0 

16.0 

7.08 

2.6 

4.0 

6 

5.12 

2.7 

0.5 

9.26 

13.0 

13.0 

10.4 

23.0 

21.0 

6.8 

2.4 

5.0 

7 

9.0 

7.8 

6.5 

9.1 

10.0 

6.5 

10.97 

14.0 

19.0 

7.0 

1.0 

1.9 

11 

9.02 

28.2 

28.6 

9.7 

32.0 

30.0 

10.7 

46.0 

36.0 

6.65 

10.4 

10.0 

12 

6.1 

1.0 

0.8 

8.6 

7.0 

4.5 

10.66 

10.0 

10.8 

6.9 

0.8 

1.8 

13 

8.44 

49.0 

53.0 

10.0 

68.0 

71.0 

10.38 

88.0 

84.0 

6.16 

15.0 

23.0 

20 

6.1 

2.7 

0.3 

9.35 

3.5 

3.3 

10.66 

15.0 

7.2 

7.0 

0.2 

0.8 

26 

7.75 

1.0 

2.5 

8.76 

9.0 

6.0 

10.82 

14.0 

13.6 

6.94 

1.8 

1.8 


acetate, and the remaining soU has a lower base-exchange capacity than the 
(xiginal soiL It is for this reason that Taylor and co-workers (10) found, 
by the ammonium acetate method, a lower base-exchange capacity than the 
total exchangeable bases in certain soils rich in organic matter. 
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COMPASISON 07 DI7FEBENT METHODS 

The foUowing methods were used: 

Parktr (4). The soil is treated with Ba(OH)s for 16-18 hours at room temperature, 
filtered, and leached with ammonium chloride followed by leaching with ethyl alcohol till 
free from* chloride. The ammonia retained is determined by distillation with MgO. 

PitH (5). (a) The soil is leached with N KCl, then with N (NHOsCOi. The filtrate is 
evaporated to (byness, and the alkali residue is found by titration, (jb) The same as (a) ex¬ 
cept that 100 cc. 0.1 N KOH is added, and the suspension is shaken for 24 hours bdore 
KQ leaching. 

Kelley (3). The soil, if add, is shaken with 100 cc. N Ba(OH)t for 24 hours. It is then 
filtered and digested with 100 oc. N ammonium acetate for 8 hours at 70'^C. followed by 
leaching with ammonium acetate until free from Ca. Excess of ammonium acetate is then 
removed with methyl alcohol, and the ammonia retained is determined by aeration after 
the addition of 5 per cent Na«CO«. 

Chapman and Kelley (1). The same as the Kell^ method except that digestion with 
normal ammonium acetate is continued for 15 hours. 

Sekofidd (9). (a) The soil is shaken with K«COi solution, and the amount of alkali 
taken up is determined by titrating the filtrate. (6) The soil is shaken with KH1PO4 solu¬ 
tion, and the amount removed by the soU is determined by taking the conductivity of the 
solution before and after shaking with the soil 

I 

The number of methods could be increased by substituting one salt for 
another, but the methods outlined in the foregoing are sufficient to illustrate 
the general principles involved. 

It is extremely difficult to ensure by any one method the bringing of all types 
of soils to the same pH value, but even if this were possible, the method would 
still remain far from satisfactory. The neutralization point of soil acidoids, 
like that of weak soluble acids, lies at a point 4 pH units higher than the pH 
value of the acidoid, which is not the same for all soils. By the very nature 
of things, it would be quite impossible to define the base-exchange capacity 
of soils with reference to any single pH value or any particular treatment. The 
most logical method of defining the acidoid equivalent of soils, popularly 
known as their absorption or base-exchange capacity, would be through their 
titration curves. The lack of attention so far paid to this fundamental prop¬ 
erty of soil acidoids is amazing. 

The titration curve of a soil acidoid is not only reproducible but easily 
determined by the following technic. Twenty to thirty grams of soil is treated 
with enough acid to break up all the carbonates. Hie treated soil is trans¬ 
ferred to a BUchner funnel and leached with 0.05 N HQ in 100-cc. lots until 
the filtrate is free from Ca ions. It is then leached with water until free from 
Cl ions, and finally with a few cubic c^timeters of alcohol to facilitate drying 
and to prevent eddng. The leaching is preferably done without suction, and 
the filter paper is attached to the funnel by nmningra little molten wax around 
the edges. The soil on drying is eanly detached from the filter paper, and 
2-gm. portions of the treated soil are shaken for 48 hours with 10 cc. ot NaOH 
solution containing increasing amounts of alkali. The pH values are deter¬ 
mined with the quinhydnme or the glass electrode. From the titratkm curve 
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thus obtained, the r/2 value (addoid equivalent) is interpolated at a pdnt 
4 pH units hig^ than the initial pH. Tto value is more neaiiy fundamental 
and brings out the addoid character of the soil colloids much better than is 
posstlde by any other arbitrarily fixed method of leaching. 

It is a remarkable hurt that the quinhydrone electrode can be used for pH 
values up to 9, and as will be seen from figure 1 the titration curves are almost 
identical to those obtained with the glass dectrode. Although the newer 
types of glass electrodes are extremely simple to use, the entire outfit is costfy. 
Some laboratories may prefer, therefore, to use the quinhydrone electrode, 
which is entirely satisfactory up to the pH range required for the titration 
curves of soils. 

The results obtained with 10 soils by the use of different methods are given 
in table 2. The pH values at the end of leaching in every method was de¬ 
termined. The alkaH equivalent corresponding to every pH value was in¬ 
terpolated from the titration curve, as was the T/2 value. The following 
conclusions are drawn from the results of this comparison: 

The bftte-exchsnge caiMbdty c or resp on ding to any method depends on the final pH value 
obtained at the end of the leaching process and it approximately equivalent to the alkali 
required to bring the soil to that pH value. 

The total exdiangeable bases present in the soil as determined by single-treatment methods 
are in an cases approximatdy equivalent to the base-exchange capacity determined by 
neutral salt leaching. Slight differences may be due to the fact that bases originaUy present 
are different from those introduced by leaching with neutral salt. 

The KD method gives results similar to those obtained with ammonium chloride or 
acetate leaching but is very much simpler and quicker. 

Schofidd's KtCXh method takes the soil to such a high pH value that the titration curves 
In that region are almost asymptotic when a ^ht difference in pH value can produi% a 
large change in alkali equivalent. His KHfPOi method is applicable only to acid soils and 
is therefore of restricted utility. 

There is very good agreement between T/2 values and the titration values to initial pH 
with NaOH except in the case of add soils. Hus would indicate that soils in nature, unless 
addic, have a pH value that lies 4 pH units above their ultimate pH value. This is perfectly 
logical because any alkali over and above this point would be hydrolysed and likdy to be 
leached off. 

The final pH of the soil after leaching with KCl is higher than that after leaching with 
NH 4 CI or ammonium acetate. This is due to the fact that ammonia is a very much weaker 
base than KOH and therefore leaves the soil at a lower pH. 

It must be pointed out that the determination of equivalent point of weak 
acids by titration is valid only when the alkali used is strong. It is for this 
reason that the titration values with NaOH are recorded. 

The fact that for most of the agricultural soils (having pH values above 7) 
the total exchangeable bases are equivalent to the base-exchange capadty 
as determined by leaching with a neutral salt is very significant and is con¬ 
firmed from an examination of a number of soils of different types, the results 

which are given in table 3. The base-exchange capacity was determined 
by the NaCl method previously described (5). 
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TABLS3 

j9fli0*iSRciMfij0 d^pocUy tfffrf l0tal hwu tf toiis 


■oamnan 

cua ( Oi 00 aifii 4 

m 

BAtS<«XCttAiraB 

aamaxt mt N>Q 

MBTBOO 

tOTML SXCSAIIOS- 
JMXMAtn 

F . e . 

pm emit 


m^,/J00 gm. 

m^IOO gm. 

1 

11.3 

8.45 

5.1 

10.15 

2 

59.35 

8.21 

62.85 

63.55 

3 

62.2 

7.64 

67.71 

67.0 

4 

15.2 

8.55 

8.79 

11.05 

5 

12.34 

8.77 

7.77 

11.1 

6 

28.4 

5.29 

10.16 

7.3 

7 

21.7 

9.58 

8.08 

11.45 

8 

25.17 

8.41 

20.03 

24.55 

9 

21.6 

5.76 

7.67 

5.3 

10 

35.65 

8.71 

28.14 

29.64 

11 

32.81 

8.77 

27.97 

32.5 

12 

3.82 

5.83 

4.34 

6.3 

13 

58.9 

8.53 

56.64 

58.9 

14 

22.34 

5.37 

13.47 

6.1 

15 

21.9 

7.71 

10.96 

12.45 

16 


8.74 

5.26 

7.35 

17 


8.20 

8.79 

9.85 

18 


5.79 

11.80 

6.9 

19 


8.40 

26.48 

26.85 

20 


5.64 

3.44 

2.65 

21 

13.5 

8.25 

11.57 

14.25 

22 

15.16 

6.85 

13.26 

11.85 

23 

11.35 

7.41 

11.10 

10.95 

25 

4.02 

7.40 

1.92 

3.8 

26 

22.56 

8.11 

4.98 

8.0 

27 

53.25 

9.03 

55.66 

52.3 

28 

44.6 

8.38 

36.86 

1 39.0 

29 

62.98 

8.05 

53.28 

1 52.0 

30 

54.1 

8.45 

57.22 

57.9 

34 

11.29 

7.63 

6.72 

7.8 

35 

18.26 

7.98 

9.06 

13.0 

36 

11.70 

8.46 

8.24 

7.2 

39 

8.47 

9.11 

; 12.78 

14.6 

40 

13.1 

7.65 

10.50 

12.4 

41 

53.38 

8.74 

51.54 

53.0 

42 

53.38 

9.00 

58.06 

56.3 

43 

19.7 

8.41 

15.72 

19.8 

44 

8.4 

8.54 

6.58 

9.5 

45 

10.7 

7.45 

5.08 

7.0 

49 

27.30 

6.33 

16.74 

17.2 

50 

17.70 

8.54 

8.98 

13.4 

51 

12.23 

8.68 

7.08 

11.8 

52 

11.31 

8.02 

* 7.14 

8.5 

59 

10.9 

8.86 

7.06 

9.6 
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Tbis point foUowSi as a matter of cojmt, bom. the fact that the rqdaoement 
of bases takes piaoe in equivalent amomit and unless the soil is add the bases 
removed by with a neutral salt (i.e., total bases) must be equivalent 

to the siii|^ base introduced. The important point about these studiesi 
however, is that the total bases were determined by single-treatment methods 
develqped by the senior author and described elsewhere (6, 7, 8). 

Since them single-treatment methods give exchangeable bases (Ca, Na, 
K, and Mg) in a very much shorter time than any of the standard methods of 
determining base-exchange capadty, it does not seem worthwhile to deter¬ 
mine the base-exchange capadty when the total exchangeable bases have 
been determined by single-treatment method. 

The desirability of introducing a new terminology like the T/2 value or 
the base equivalent of the addoid and of advocating the discarding of base- 
exchange capadty or their prototypes may be questioned. It must be em¬ 
phasized, however, that these older terms are not only meaningless in so far 
as they refer to no uniform basis of comparison, but their continual use is 
likely to hinder the progress of soil sdence by perpetuating the use of methods 
that are essentially empirical. A number of terms in soil sdence are relics 
of the days when every reaction in soils was put down to “adsorption.’’ With 
the advent of the chemical conception, these terms should either acquire a 
newer orientation or be discarded altogether. 

SUIOCAKY 

Methods of finding base-exchange capadty of soils have been critically 
reviewed. It is diown that different methods refer to different points on the 
titration curves of soils and, as such, are arbitrary and empirical. The only 
satisfactory method of defining the base-exchange properties of soils is through 
their titration curves, the determination of which is just as easy as is the 
finding of base-exchange capadty by any of the well-known method. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


^ Humui — Origin, Chemical Composition, and^Importance in Nature, Selman 

A. Waksman, Professor of Soil Microbiology, Rutgers University, and 

Microbiologist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. Second 

Edition. The Williams & "Elkins Co., Baltimore, 1938. Pp. xiv + 526, 

figs. 44, charts 3, tables 63. Price $6.50. 

There is considerable significance in the fact that a second edition of this 
comprehensive treatise has appeared within the short period of two years from 
the time that the book was first published.^ As it is neither a textbook nor a 
popularized discourse, there may have been reason to anticipate rather limited 
circulation of the volume. That this was not the case gives evidence of a wide¬ 
spread interest in the relationships of organic matter to soils and may be inter¬ 
preted as a suggestion that there is growing realization of the great importance 
of organic matter in soil economy. 

The volume has not been greatly changed from the first edition. The ma¬ 
terial is organized as before and, with few exceptions, has not been very much 
altered in scope. One new chapter has been added, that entitled ^*Humus and 
Soil Conservation” (8 pages), which appropriately gives recognition to a 
subject which has been gaining in interest and significance during recent years. 
Numerous changes, substitutions, and additions have been made throughout 
the book without appreciably altering its size. Reference has been made to a 
considerable amount of new material, as is evident from the fact that there were 
1311 numbered references in edition one and 1608 in the new edition. 

The author states in the preface: 

The recent publication of the Russian trandation of this book served to direct the author’s 
attention to the very extensive Russian literature, which was not given sufficient considera¬ 
tion, largely because of its inaccessibility. The attempt, made m this second edition, to 
correct somewhat this lack, was facilitated by the recent appearance of Professor Tiuiin’s 
book, “Soil Organic Matter.” ... The growing appreciation (tf the rdle of organic matter in 
soil conservation necessitated the addition of a new chapter and the considerable enlargement 
of another (stable manure, plant reddues, green manures). Cognisance was also taken of 
the numerous recent papers on organic matter decompodtion and on the functions of humus, 
no attempt being made, however, to cover this literature completely. 

The author has once more perfo];med a valuable service by providing the 
revised edition of Humus, Persons interested in the properties and utilization 
of soils, soil conservation, the microbial transformation of organic materials, 
and the nature and uses of peat and similar natural deposits of organic matter 
will find the volume a valuable source of useful information. 

Robert L. Starkey 

‘ A review of the first edition was published in this journal, v. 41, p. 395-396,1936. 
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The present-day approach to the study of plant nutrition in soils centers 
around the soil solution. Investigators differ in their definitions of soil solu¬ 
tion, but all postulate that a nutrient element must first enter the soil solution 
before it can be taken up by plant roots. Most definitions further assume that 
a nutrient ion in the soil solution is free to move. It is no longer a part of 
the solid phase, and it is not constrained by surface forces. In brief, the 
soil solution is essentially identical with the nutrient solution of the plant 
physiologist. 

If plants are grown in mixtures of sand and Ca-clay, it is found that the 
roots accumulate Ca ions, whereas the clay particles gain in adsorbed hydrogen 
ions (4). From the viewpoint of the solution theory the reaction mechanism 
may be schematically formulated as follows: 


Root 

—> fii(H|CQi) + 

Clay 


V 

In soil solution 



Ca 

Ca 


Clay 


H 

H + Ca(HCO,)i + (m - 2)(HiCQ.) 
Ca T M 1 


U) 


The plant roots excrete carbonic add into the soil solution. The hydrogen 
ions, by means of ionic exchange, liberate caldum ions from the clay partides. 
The resulting caldum bicarbonate is a part of the soil solution, and is now 
ready for intake by roots. 

The most pertinent charactwistic of equation A is the absence of any q>edfi- 
cation regarding the spatial distance between root and clay partides. As 
far as the general mechanism is concerned, it makes no difference whether root 
and clay partide are dose together or far apart. Of course, the CO% concen¬ 
tration is likely to be highest in dose proximity to the root surface, but this 
merely modifies the value of m in the equation an^ does not alter the funda¬ 
mental nature of the process. 

^ The tttthors are i&dd>ted to D. R. Hoqhuid for his interest and valuable suggestions. 

* Division of Plant Nutrition, CoUcge of Agricultuit, Be^ey, California. 
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In this paper data are presented which indicate that the daswc a l solution 
theories do not fully account for plant behavior in colloidal day 8ui^>eD8ions. 
It appears that the intimate contact between root and day is far more sig¬ 
nificant than heretofore has been realised, 

CONTACT EXCHANGE 

The adsorbed cations on the surface of colloidal day partides are not hdd 
rigidly. As a result of thermal agitation they oscillate and^ at times, may 
be at considerable distances from the surface; but they remain in the field 
of force emanating from the colloid. Although the ions are surrounded by 
water molecules, they are not in solution in the sense that they can diffuse 
freely. The cations are under conditions of constraint and follow dosely the 
movements of the colloidal partide to which they are attached. 

The surface cations may be released by exchange and then become an 



Fio. 1. ScHXMATZc Rxpexssntatxom or Base Exchange oe Ionic Exchange 



Fro. 2. Schematic Rxpeesentatxon or Contact Exchange 


integral part of the intermicellar liquid or soil solution. Exchange may occur 
when a replacing cation enters the osdllation space of the adsorbed cation 
(3), as illustrated in figure 1. This process, known as base exchange or ionic 
exchange, forms the basis for the mechanism represented by equation A. 

Conceivably, ionic exchange might also occur if two oscillation spaces over¬ 
lap. This process could take place for neighboring ions on the same surface, 
and also between ions belonging to different partides, provided that the 
micelles approach so dosely that the oscillation spaces interpenetrate. Figure 
2 schematically illustrates this second type of exchange, which might be desig¬ 
nated as contact exchange. 

An important feature of this mechanism is the fact that the reaction, as 
such, is independent of the nature of the ^'soil solution.” To use a more 
picturesque expression, one might say that the ions do not enter the soil solu- 
tio n per se, b ut, in the moment of contact, they jump directly from one partide 
*to another. This theory leads to a new concept of the mechanism of migration 
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df ioxiB in gel qfstems and colloidal suspensioiis* The i<ni8 diffuse along the 
surfaces of the cdloidal partidies rather than in the pores or intermicellar 
liquid. Pr dimin a r y evidence of this surface migration of ions has been ob¬ 
tained in the senior writer’s laboratory by Eric Winters.* 

CONTACT EFFECT BETWEEN ROOTS AND SOILS 

When plant roots are immersed in clay suspensions the root surfaces are 
subjected to heavy bombardments by colloidal particles (Brownian move¬ 
ment), and some sort of interaction is to be expected. If negative clay 
ultramicrons collide with negative root surfaces, tl^ phenomenon of contact 
exchange might enter into play. Nutrient cations adsorbed on clay particles 
could thus become attached to plant roots directly rather than by way of the 
soil solution. Since contact exchange involves a mutual transfer of ions, it 
follows that for every cation gained by the root, an equivalent number of ions 





Fig. 3 


Fxo. 4 


Fio. 3. Schematic Representation or Contact Intake 
Fig. 4. Schematic Representatiom or Contact Depletion 



must leave the root surface. For this reason we must distinguish between 
contact intake and contact depletion^ as illustrated in figures 3 and 4. In contact 
intake the hydrogen ions on the root surface exchange for nutrient ions on 
the clay. Tlie root system gains bases, whereas the clay particle becomes 
enriched in H ions. In contact depletion the roots are surrounded by H-clay 
particles, and, upon contact, any nutrient ions that might be on the root sur¬ 
face may be tra^erred to the clay surface. In other words, roots immersed 
in a suspension of H-clay should experience a loss of nutrient cations 

In the present study an attempt is made to investigate experimentally the 
effect of colloidal clay suspensions on the mineral composition of plant roots. 
Because of the possible existence of a high COi gradient in the immediate 
vicinity of the root, the phenomeqpn*of contact feeding may be accompanied 
by solution processes such Al thos^ indicated by equation A. For this reason 
it is less easily observed experimentally than the process of contact depletion. 
Theoretically, the latter is particularly striking, sin 9 e the soil solution‘^theories 
do not operate with the concept of root depletion. Consequently, all our 

’ Thesis, Univetiity of lUlnois, 1938. 
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•tiidiei ooiioentfate cm contact d^^otkn of roott. In tUi paper, data on tke 
dement potaadum will be preaented. The behavior of other catkma wiO be 
treated In anbeeqaent pobliaitiona* 

EXPEinCEOTAL TECHMZC 

All expezimenta wexe conducted with barley plants of the Sacramento 
variety* They were grown according to the method of Hoagland and Broyer 
(2). The plants are characterised by a relatively low potassium content 
The roots readily accumulate potai^um from hi^y dUute solutions and 
thus possess an inherent tendency to resist depletion of K to the surrounding 
solution. The seeds were germinated in special chambers wd then trans¬ 
planted to shallow pans. In each pan were 168 plants held by 24 corks. The 
pans were filled with 3,800 cc. of ^ Hoagland solution. The standard solution 
of full strength has the following composition: 


KNOi... 
Ca(NO,), 
MgS 04 .. 
KH1PO4. 


O.OOSJT 

O.OOSJT 

0 . 0021 / 

0 . 0011 / 


Iron, as iron tartrate (0.5 per cent solution), was added twice a week, in the 
proportion of 1 cc. per liter. After the initial filling of the pans, no new nu¬ 
trient solution was added, but the volume was maintained by the addition of 
distilled water daily. After 3 weeks the barley plants, which had grown to 
about 18 inches in length, showed definite signs of starvation. At this stage 
they were used for experimentation. 

In order to eliminate the complications of root and shoot relationships, a 
number of trials were run with roots only. As Hoagland and Broyer have 
shown, these excised roots, imder proper conditions of aeration, are in an 
active state of metabolism and exhibit pronounced salt accumulation over a 
period of about 20 hours. In all our experiments the period was limited to 
10 hours. The tests were conducted with the roots of 168 plants or, in a few 
cases, of 84 plants. We selected the following types of root studies: 

Excised roots (method of Hoagland and Broyer). The roots were cut off 
below the seed hulls and after being washed in distilled water were immersed 
in the desired solutions, which were contained in glass jars of 3-liter capacity. 
In favorable seasons one pan usually yields about 100 gm. of fresh root material 
(weight determined after centrifuging) which may be conveniently handled 
in the 3-liter glass jar. The containers were pla^ in a thermostat and a 
continuous stream of COrfree sdr was passed through the system. After 
completion of the test period, the rpots were again washed in distilled water, 
dried at 60^C., and, alter being grfiiind, subjected to chemical analysis. 

Decapitated pkmts. To avoid possible errors caused by exudations from 
the cut root ends, a second method was employed, in which the tc^ were cut 
off i inch above the corks. These decapitated plants were left in the corks, 
and only the roots were dipped into the desired solution, which was placed in 
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fhalknr 0»m trays* These systems were not artificially aerated. The pro* 
trudiiig cut ends were continuously watdied^ and all exudates were carefully 
removed with filter paper. At the end of the experiment, the roots were cut 
off below the seed hull, and the roots, the remaining basal parts of the shoots, 
and the exudates were analysed separately. This procedure is more cumber¬ 
some than the first method, in which the roots were excised, but permits a 
more rigid examination of the outgo and intake of ions through the root surface. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The presentation of the experimental data is organised under the following 
three headings: behavior of roots in distilled water; behavior of roots in salt 
solutions; behavior of roots in clay suspensions. 

TABLE 1 

Bekamor of excised roots in Ustittod water 


(Potassium content of roots, milliequivalents per 100 gm. oven-dry material) 


DAIS 

DST 

wsioar 

Of soon 

PUVAM 

X coNTBifT or soon 

oxrrsB- 

BWCS 


LABOSA- 

TOBY 

mJXBBB 

No 

trMtmest 

IsHiO 


f». 

IQH 

«.«. 

ptrcetU 



Dec. 10, »37. 

5.29 





1 

<1 

5.16 


45.9 

+9.8 

In 3 liters H«0 

2 

JMI. 7, ’38. 

3.66 

43.1 


.. .. 


3 

II 

3.76 


42.5 

-1.4 

In 3 liters H«0 

4 

<1 

3.81 


42.3 

-1.9 

II 

5 

II 

3.99 


42.2 

-2.1 

In 100 gal. HsO 

6 

II 

3.58 


41.4 

-4.0 

II 

7 

Apr. 1, *38. 

7.96 

32.2 




8 

II 

8.12 


32.0 


In 3 liters HsO 

9 

II 

7.00 


31.2 

-3.1 

II 

10 

May 20,’38. 

7.54 

26.0 




11 

II 



25.4 

-2.5 


12 


Behavior of excised roots in distilled water 

At the outset it was necessary to determine the loss of potassium when the 
excised roots are immersed in distilled water and.aerated to insure optimum 
conditions for metabolism. The data are assembled in table 1. The column 
headed ‘‘No treatment” refera to roots which were briefly rinsed in distilled 
water and then immediately dried. All other roots were kept in distilled 
water for 10 hours. 

In general, the results are very consistent. In distilled water (3 liters) 
the roots suffer a loss of K of only a few per cent, the maximum being 3.1 
per cent. This is probably within experimental** error. Special attention 
should be directed to e3q)eximents 6 and 7. Here the roots were continuously 
leadied with distilled water at the rate of 10 gallons an hour; in other words, 
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about 380 Utm ci water paaaed around the root systems. Yet, the bub ot 
K fa of the same order of magnitude (2.1-4.0 per cent) as that for the 3-llter 
equilibrium sets. In one case, mq>erii^t 2, the roots gained K, which must 
be attributed to iaqairities. 

To summarise, we may conclude that ike lew salt roots under investigation 
have a pronounced capacity to retain potassium ions against distilled water. 

It will be of interest to compare the foregoing results with those from plants 
of high^salt content. These were also grown in Hoagland solutions, but unlike 
the low salt systems, the nutrient solutions were renewed every other day. 
The *^No treatment” roots weighed 4.19 gm. and contained 148.4 m.e. K per 
100 gm., on the oven-dry basis; whereas the corresponding values for the 
leached root were 3.75 gm. and 136.2 m.e. K. The K losses produced by 3 
liters of distilled water amounted to 12 . 2 . m.e., or 8.2 per cent. It is evident 
that the losses of K from high salt plants assume very substantial magnitudes. 

Behavior of excised roots in true solutions 

Since clays carry adsorbed cations, particularly Ca, Na, H, and NH 4 , the 
question naturally arises whether these ions per se exert some specific influence 
on the condition of the root in relation to its retaining power for potassium. 
Accordingly, excised root systems of low salt plants were submerged for 10 
hours in 3 liters of the following solutions: CaCls» HCl, NaHCOs, NHiHCQs, 
and KCl. The K content of the roots thus treated was then compared with 
that of the same roots in distilled water. The results are given in table 2. 

It will be noted that the roots are extremely active in absorbing K from 
KCl: during 10 hours the potassiiun content of the roots was augmented by 
over 100 per cent. As to the remaining salt solutions, in no case is there a 
significant loss of K from the root systems. The gain in the case of NaHCOs 
is probably caused by impurities from the salt or equipment (aerators). Hy¬ 
drochloric acid occupies an exceptional position. The solution was renewed 
every hour in order to maintain an acid reaction of approximately pH 4.1. 
The roots lost 5 per cent of their potassium content, an amount which probably 
is statistically significant. This result will be of particular interest in the 
interpretation of the behavior of H-days, which is next considered. 

Behavior of roots in day suspensions 

In this phase of the study the single-salt solutions are replaced by clay 
suspensions, that fa, by colloidal solutions of clays which carry but one type 
of adsorbed cation; namely, H, or Na, or K, or NH4, or Ca, or combinations 
of these ions. These clays are so-called bentonites which consist of the com¬ 
mon clay mineral montmorillonite. They possess a cation adsorption capacity 
of about 100 m.e. per 100 gm. of oven-dry clay (ammonium acetate method). 
Prior to experimentation the days were electrodialyzed for 5 to 6 months, dur¬ 
ing which process they were converted into H-bentonites. The basic days 
were obtained by adding hydroxides (NaOH, KOH, NIU)H, Ca(OH)i] in 
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Amoimts equivalent to the exchange ciqwcity. The reactioii may be refire* 
sented as follows: 


Cky 

H 


Na 


H + 3NaOH 

H 

day 

Na 4- 3HOH 

Na 

(B) 


TlieM colloidal suspensions are very stable. 

As far as could be determined the clay particles do not permanently adhere 
to the root surfaces. Merely rinsing with distilled water g^ves dean roots. 
This is to be expected on theoretical grounds, as both root and day are electri¬ 
cally negative, and, as is well known, colloidal partides of like charge repel 
each other. 


TABLE 2 

Betumor of excised tools in eleeiroiyfe sdutions 


(Potassium content of roots, milliequivalents per 100 gm. oven-dry material) 


XLSCTBOtyTB 

CONCSM- 

Kcon- 

XXMT 09 

Dimnuncci 

DVB TO 

pH or fOLimoir 

DATE 

HI 


nATION 

aoon 

SOLVTlOir 

Initial 

Final 


HiO. 


m.e. 

61.3 




July 21, '37 

14 

KO. 

5.0 

126.5 

4-106.2 

6.65 

6.14 

it 

15 

H,0. 


27.0 


5.65 

5.65 

May 19, *38 

16 

NaCl. 

9.0 

25.9 

-4.1 

5.60 

5.30 

u 

17 

NaCl. 

19.0 

26.4 

-2.2 

5.15 

5.00 

tt 

18 

HiO. 


31.2 




Apt. 3, '38 

10 

Caa,. 

3.0 

31.6 

41.4 



U 

19 

HCl. 

0.1 

29.6 

-5.1 

4.10 

4.10 

Apr. 1, *38 

20 

H,0. 


1 25.4 


5.55 

5.75 

May 20, *38 

12 

NaHCO, . 

5.0 

27.5 

48.3 

8.30 

7.58 


21 

NH4HCO, ... 

5.0 

1 25.8 

41.6 

7.90 

7.18 

« 

22 


Excised roots in unsaturated days. The unsaturated day S 3 ^tems studied 
are H-bentonites, the outer electric double layers of which contain only H 
ions. The effects of these systems on the roots are extreme. The da 3 rs vir¬ 
tually deprive the roots of their entire potassium content. At the same time 
the roots experience a loss in turgor. 

In one instance, H-bentouite was dried, before being used, and then re¬ 
suspended. This coarse, flaky suspension contained larger but fewer partides, 
yet the adsorption capadty per unit weight of clay remained the same. This 
relatively unstable su8peiv*Wii*|A£led out smaller amounts of K (26 per cent) 
in spite of the fact that 30 per cent more clay was added to the roots. This 
behavior is in line with the idea of contact phenomena, dnce fewer collisions 
between root surfaces and day partides occur in (he coarser interns. 

One might contend that these findings do not prove contact effects, but are 
merely the consequence of the high addity of the bentonite suiqpendons. 
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Indeedi feoni ttbk 3 it it mm that the pH vakiet ci the sob are bw, vaxyhig 
between 2.90 and 3.52. It thould be kept in mind, however, that thete {dEL 
valuet refer to the acidity of the entire tittpention, that is to say, the f^ats 
electrode it affected by such H ions as are a part of the electric double layer 
whidi surrounds the partides (su^nuon effect). The hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration of the intermicellar liquid, the so-called soil solution proper, is much 
less, namely, pH 4.1 as measured by the collodion bag tedi^. Since HCl 
with a pH of 4.1 (see table 2) has but little effect on the root system, it is fair 
toassumethatweareactually dealing with some sort of contact phenomenon, 

TABLE 3 

Propertkt c/ btn i pnik suspmtiam 

days used lor the esdsed root eq>erimeiits reported in table 4; total vdurne of 
susp^ona, 3,000 cc. 


t¥iwm 

COKCW* 1 
SaAtlOH 
Of OAT 

SaCIAiraSABLB CAXtONI 
mum 

pH Of 

sinwufizoK 

LABOIA- 

TOIT 

iraicBtt 

H 

K 

Ca 

Initial 

Final 



«.«. 

«•.«. 

m,9. 




Uniaturated days: 








H-clay, sol. 


39.7 

0 

0 

3.05 

2.90 

23 

H-day, flakes. 


Sl.7 

0 

0 

3.70 

3.40 

24 

H-day, ad. 


10.0 

0 

0 

3.25 

3.52 

25 

Partially saturated days: 








K-H-day, sol. 

0.83 

6.6 

1.7 

0 

4.90 

4.40 

26 

K-H-day, flakes. 

1.16 

9.2 

■s 

0 

5.10 

4.30 

27 

Ca-H<day, sol. 

0.48 

1.9 

WM 

2.9 

5.65 

5.25 

28 

Ca>H-day, sol. 

2.10 

10.5 

0 

10.5 

5.10 

5.05 

29 • 

Ca*H-day, flakes. 

3.50 

17.5 

0 

17.5 

5.22 

4.95 

30 



Ns 

NHi 





Saturated days: 








Ca-day, sd. 

0.94 

0 

mm 

6.8 

7.37 

6.43 

31 

Na-day, sol. 

0.33 

3.3 

M 

0 

7.60 

4.70 

56 

NHrday, sol. 

0.33 

0 

1 ^*^1 


7..50 

5.14 

55 


perhaps a contact acidity effect. When a clay particle with its ion swarm 
comes into dose vicinity of the root surface, the latter is temporarily subjected 
to a localized high concentration of H ions which affects the root in such a 
numner that it gives off potassium. 

' Excised roots in partially saturated days. All bentonites used in the study 
with partially saturated ^ys have a cation adsorption capadty of 100 m.e. 
per 100 gm. of dry material. In the case of the electrodialyzed systems, the 
hydrogen ions are the only cations on the day surfaces. If bases [KOH, 
Ca(OHi)] are added to the H-cla 3 rs in aipounts which are below the value of 
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the Bitimtion capadty, so-called partiaQsr satmatad bentoiiites are obtahked. 
The dottUe layer conststs of H ions as wdi as other cations (K, Ca). 

The results obtained with partially saturated days are shown in table 4. 
Ri^^ardixig the low salt plants, an interesting, feature is found by comparing 
the two sola: K-H-bentonite and Ca-H-bentonite. From K-H-clay the roots 
accumulate K and mcrease their K content by 28.5 per cent At the same time 
they lose Ca ions, to the extent of 22.2 per oent From Ca-H-clay the roots 

TABLE 4 

BehofHor cf excised roots in benkmito suspensions* 


(Potatsiiim content of roots, m.e. per 100 gm. oven-dry material) 


mmis ni tones Boon WHS 
inysssBD fOB 10 bovbi 

OAV 

OMCBK- 

TBATXOK 

voTASsnni 

OATS 

LABOBATOBT 

MUICBBB 

laroott 

j 

Diffmnci 
dm to 
colloid 




ptremt 



Unsatorated days: 






HiO. 


45.9 


Dec. 10, *37 

2 

H-day, sol. 

3.97 

4.7 

-89.8 

<1 

23 

H-day, flakes. 

5.17 

34.3 

-26.0 

« 

24 

H,0. 


42.0 


Jan. 7, ’38 

32 

H-day, sol. 

1.00 

14.4 

-66.0 

11* 

25 

Partially saturated days: 






H*0. 


45.9 


Dec. 10, *37 

2 

K-H-day, sol. 

0.83 

59.0 

-f28.5 

(« 

26 

K-H-day, flakes. 

1.16 

75.6 

-f64.6 

K 

27 

Ca-H-day, sol. 

0.48 

37.0 

-19.4 

f( 

28 

H|0. 


136.2 


Dec. 8, *37 

33 

Ca-H-day, sol. 

2.10 

114.5 

-15.9 

tt 

29 

Ca-H-day, flakes . 

3.50 

125.0 

-8.2 

tt 

30 

Saturated (^ys: 






HiO. 


40.0 


Oct. iS, *38 

53 

HiO. 


39.0 



54 

NHi-day, sol. 

0.33 

26.7 

-32.4 

u 

55 

Na-day, sol. 

0.33 

1 34.1 

-13.7 

tt 

56 

HiO. 


! 29.5 


Jun. 3, *38 

34 

Ca-dav. sol. 

i 0.94 

27.8 

-5.8 


31 


* Compare with table 3. 


take up Ca ions (6.4 per cent) but CTperience a loss of K ions amounting to 
19.4 per cent. Thus, we observe a differential intake and outgo of nutrient 
cations. The pH values (see table 3) are not low, especially in the Ca-H- 
system (pH 5.65); therefore thf^^sVity of the suiq)en8ion, as such, can hardly 
account for the loss of cations. 

High salt roots immersed in Ca-H-bentonites suffer corresponding losses 
of K. The sol depleted the K content of the rootshy 16 per cent; the reduc¬ 
tion caused by the coarse system (Bakes) was 8 per cent. 
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E»d$€df^^uamaMday$, yn^Kvaa^ia^ 
tooite is tceated with an amount of baae (NaOH, NH/)H, or Ca(0]^] whkh 
it equivalent to the exchange cai>adty, a aaturated ayitem reaulta. Snqpen- 
ikxiit of this type were prepared for Na, NHU, and Ca (table 3). Low aalt, 
exciaed barley roots were immersed in these systems for 10 hours and sub¬ 
sequently amdyzed for potassium. The analyses, together with the results 
for oorreqf>onding roots immersed in water, are recorded in table 4. Con¬ 
siderable amounts of K were removed from the roots, especially with the 
NHrsystem. 

Experiments with decapitated plants. The results obtained with the excised 
root technic seem to demonstrate contact effects. The possibility that a 
purely physiological feature is involved is not, however, completely ruled out. 
The clays may merely adsorb the ions exuded from the cut portions of the 
root and in this manner brmg about enhanced bleeding which depletes the 
roots in nutrient ions. 

The decapitated root technic was devised to eliminate the possible contribu- 


TABLE 5 

Properties of hetUonUe suspensions used in decapUatei plant systems 



CLAY (iOlfCIlf* 

pH Of tUSFKNAXOirS 

LABOlAYOmV 


TBATIOIff 

Initial 

Final 

NuiiaEn 

H'bentonite. 

Psremit 

0.42 

3.95 


35 

H-bentonite. 

0.53 

3.85 

4.07 

36 

Ca-bentonjte. 

0.31 

7.40 

6.37 

37 

Na-bentonite... 

0.48 

7.35 

6.70 

38 

NHi-bentonite. 

0.41 

7.25 


39 


tions of enhanced bleeding. As described in the section on experimental 
technic, the tops are cut off at a considerable distance above the root and the 
exudates are collected separately. In this manner it is possible to determine 
accurately the direct loss of ions to the solution. Because of the involved 
experimental technic, the studies were limited to comparisons between water 
systems and clay systems. The latter were monos 3 rstems, that is, only one 
kind of adsorbed cations occupied the clay surfaces (H, Na, NIL, Ca). The 
properties of the bentonite clays used are reported in table 5. The trials were 
run for 10 hours, and the day suspensions were renewed every 2 hours, except 
in the case of H-bentonite (no. 35), which was changed every hour. 

Table 6 represents a summary of the bleeding data. For all ten systems 
studied the exudation of K is minute. On the basis of root analysis these 
exudation losses are much smaller than the experimental errors of K deter¬ 
minations. We may safely condude that if these dec^>itated plant systems 
show significant losses of K in clay suspendons, the nutrient ion must have 
left those root portions which were immersed in the solutions. 
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The tect that these loBses are veiy ttgnificant is evident fnmi table 7. Up 
to one third of the potassium content of the root h given off to the o^dal 
solutions, whidi, in general, substantiates the results obtained with the excised 
root technic. The various bentonites may be arranged in a lyotropic series 
of the following form: 

NHi-day > H-clay > Na-day > Ca-clay. 

Ammonium clay Is most active, vdiereas Ca-day in the concentrations used 
does not greatly affect the root system. That some sort of an ion exchange 
between root and clay is involved is shown by the simultaneous intake of the 
clay cations by the roots. The roots immersed in Ca-clay gained 24.2 per cent 
Ca; the roots of the Na-bentonite system increased their Na content by 149 

TABLE 6 

Summaty of hUodint daio 

(m.e. K exuded on basis of 100 gm. oven-dry roots + basal parts of shoots during 

10 hours) 


BytTKM 

DATS 

POTABlIUlf XXUDBO 

LAnOKATOnV 


Per cent of 
tQtal K 

inncBsa 

HiO .. . . ... 

Mar. 17,1938 

m,9. 

0.113 

0.29 

40 

H-bentonite . 


1 30 

3.33 

35 

H,0 . . 

Mar. 30,1938 

0.028 

0.08 

41 

H-bcntonitc. 

(( 

0.021 

0.06 

36 

H,0. .... 

f( 

0.051 

0.15 

42 

Ca-bentonite . 


0.028 

0.08 

37 

H,0. 

Apr. 19, 1938 

0.033 

0.08 

43 

Na-bentonite. 


0.018 

0.05 

38 

H,0 . 

May 17, 1938 

0.002 

0 006 

44 

NlL-bentonite . 

(I 

0.060 

0.19 

39 


per cent; and the NH 4 -clay roots augmented their nitrogen content by 27.8 
per cent. Similar relationships prevail in the basal parts of the shoots, except 
for Ca which apparently did not move upward. 

A further point of interest is revealed by the pH measurements (table 5). 
The Ca-, Na-, and NH 4 -bentonite 8 used were saturated clays, and the initial 
pH of the suspensions was f</nsiderably above 7. Nevertheless, the Na- and 
NH 4 -clay 8 removed substantial amotmts of K from the roots (table 6 ), which 
clearly ^ows that acidity cannoi be the major cause of the observed contact 
effects. 

After the experiment the day suspensions were slightly add (table 5), 
which suggests that the roots also have ^ven off jfl ions to the clay'^partides. 
This confirms data for soybeans previously reported (4). 

Experiments with entire pUuUs and H^entomtes. In view of the very sig¬ 
nificant losses obtained in root experiments, a study of entire plants appeared 





note iM ^Mkid awtcn MdtniMlRiBd 
taii^l,S00<«.o{4Sit91«d«il»ordaywqpt^^ TlMbtatoaitesaliwm 
normd every )kimi doling tbe lO-boot period of experisKaUtion. 

\fititexp«inaitinMpet{ormed(mFebriiaryl4,1938. Tbeconoeotratioii 
of the H-iol WBi 0.178 per cmt, and the initial pH value was 4.30. After the 
eiipetiinent the pH had increased to 4.45. A second ei^riment was con¬ 
ducted m February 24, 1938. The concentration of this H-bentonite was 
0.16 per cent. The initial and final pH values were 4.40 and 4.33 reflectively. 

The observadona (table 8) are in full accord with the previous efieriments. 
In both trials the H-bentonite, which was but moderately add, lowered the 

TABLE 7 

0} decapUokd phiUs im wahr and day suspensions 
(PottMium content of roots and basal parts of shoots, in.e. per 100 gm. oven>dry 

material) 


•YITIM 

roTAMiux nr toon* 

FOTAianJIC m BAIAL 
VABIt Of l■OOT•t 

DATB (1938) 

LABOIA- 

TOBY 



Diferm 
doe to clay 


DUhrwice 
due to clay 

MUXaBE 

HfO. 

m,$. 

40.5 

ftrcosA ' 

«.#. 

36.6 

per coni 

Mar. 17 

40 

H-bentonite . 

31.4 

-22.2 

33.0 

-9.8 

u 

35 

HiO . 

34.6 


37.1 

... . 

Mar. 30 

41 

H-benUmite. 

25.3 

-26.8 

35.9 

-3.2 

« 

36 

EW). 

33.3 


37.3 


11 

42 

Ca-bentonites. 

33.0 

-0.91 

36.1 

-3.2 

ti 

37 

HiD. 

29.8 


39.9 


Apr. 19 

43. 

Na-bentonite. 

33.9 

-14.8 

37.7 

-5.5 

(4 

38 

EW) . 

34.4 


28.9 

... 

May 17 

44 

NHi-bentonite. 

23.2 

-32.6 

31.1 

-f7.6 

44 

39 


* The average oven-dry weight of the roots is 7.53 gm. 
t The average oven-dry weight of the basal parts of the shoots is 4.SP gm. 


K content of the roots by approximately 20 per cent. The shoots of the 
first experiment did not vary in K; those of the second experiment experienced 
a loss of 6.8 per cent. This latter figure may not be significant, as the vari¬ 
ability of the tops is much greater than that of the roots. 

Permanent injury (ssf. In consideration of the heavy nutrient losses of 
the plants, the question naturally arises as to whether the H-clays have per- 
.manently injured the root systems. Injury may either precede the outgo of 
K or be the consequence of the depletion of nutrient ions. Of the aiore- 
mentioned two H-bentonites, the second served as a means to answer the 
question of contact injury. The water and H-bentonite test corresponding 
to Laboratory Number 47/48 was run in duplicate, and, following the ordinary 
period of 10 hours, one of the two water sets and one of the two bentonite sets 
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tme twnferted to a full Hoogfamd aotutian and k^t there over night (12 
hours). analytical retulta are shown in table 8. Both systems have 
vigoroudy accumulated K ions and more than doubled the K content of the 
roots. Copious amounts of K moved into the shoots. Of particular dg- 
nificance is the fact that the plants which previously lost K to the day sus¬ 
pensions were more active absorbers than those whkh had been kept in water, 
and consequently after 12 hours the K content of both sets became nearly 
alike. Thus, we may safely condude that any contact injury whidi might 
have occurred in this experiment must have been brief and reversible, and did 
not permanently reduce the K-absorbing capadty of the roots. Instances of 
extreme losses of potassium (table 4), however, are most likely accompanied 
by permanent injury to the roots. 


TABLE 8 

Behavior of entke pianie in H-bonUmUe suspensions 
(Potassium content of roots and of shoots, m.e. per 100 gm. oven-dry material) 


ivmif 

moon 

Ditvn- 

mifCB 

•loon 

H 

LABOmA- 

tan 

inncaxm 

OvBD-dry 

K content 

Ovea><lry 

weight 

K content 


tm. 

M.«. 

erremU 

ffn. 

«.<. * 



HiO. 

4.62 

46.1 


15.58 

68.2 

MM 

45 

H-bentonite. 

4.34 

35.9 

-22.1 

15.68 

68.2 


46 

H/). 

5.52 

33.5 


17.90 

55.6 


47 

H-bentonite. 

5.74 

26.8 

-20.0 

19.68 

51.8 

-6.8 

48 



Compodtiim of pUati after 






treatment with 






Hoag land eolutioa 




HiO. 

5.04 

68.7 

-1-105 

18.28 

86..*? 

455.6 

49 

H-bentonite. 

5.40 

67.7 

-hl53 

20.16 

81.6 

457.5 

50 


Some crucial experiments. The comparisons between untreated roots and 
those kept in distilled water (table 1) indicate a possible small outgo of K 
into water. If the soil colloids continuously adsorbed these excreted cations 
and removed them from solution there would conceivably be established a one- 
directional flow of K which might gradually deplete the root system. 

Although the experimehU on continuous leaching with 100 gallons of dis¬ 
tilled water speak against such a mechanism, it seemed desirable to check the 
possibilities in some other manaer. A membrane experiment was devised in 
which roots and clay vrete separated by a semipermeable membrane which 
afforded easy passage for cations but retained colloidal day particles. 

The exds^ roots were placed inside a membrane bag (Visking Casing) 
which had relatively large pores. The roots indde the bag were aerated as 
usual The sack wa^ immersed in a 0.82 per cent suspension of H-bentonite 
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urUdi bad a pB at 3M. 1a a paxiUel experiment a aeonad bag contabiag 
roou WAS piaoed h diitilM M other cooditioim wei^ the tame. We 

have thus the following two oomparaye aysteme: 

No. 51: Roots + HiO I Membrane | H-bentonite 

No. 9: Roots + H^O | Membrane | H|0 

After the usual period of 10 hours the roots kept in water contained 32.0 m.e. 
K per 100 gm. of root, whereas the bentonite roots had 35.3 m.e./lOO gm. 
In the absence of the membrane a loss of over 50 per cent K could have been 
anticipated; in the presence of the membrane a slight gain is found. In other 
words, lack of contact between root and day failed to lower the K content of 
the roots. 

Another means of testing the contact theory is afforded by the use of positive 
coUoids, The barley roots possess a definite cation adsorption capadty of 
11 m.e. per 100 gm. dry material, and the root surface is negatively charged, 
as indicated by streaming potentials. The bentonites also are electrically 
negative. On theoretical grounds, contact jumping of cations should occur 
only between surfaces of like sign, as is the case with roots and bentonite days. 
Roots in contact with positive colloids would not be expected to give off K 
by contact exchange. Accordingly, excised roots were placed in a suspension 
of positive iron hydroxide sol which had an anion exchange capacity of 60 
m.e. per 100 gm. colloid. It had no cation adsorption capacity. The sol was 
electrodialyzed for several days, during which the pH dropped to 4.50 (glass 
electrode). The concentration of the suspension used was 0.33 per cent. 

Since root and iron sol are opporitely charged, mutual flocculation might 
be expected to occur. In consequence, some K might be set free according to 
the following equation: 

K HO 
H HO 

The experiment was carried out in accordance with the standard excised 
root technic previously described and was supplemented by a water check 
(eiq>eriments 52 and 10). The roots which remained in distilled water for 
10 hours (experiment 10) had a potassium content of 31.2 m.e. per 100 gm. 
oven-dry material. The corresponding figure for the iron sol roots was 30.4 
m.e. per 100 gm., which represents a negligible reducdon of 4.4 per cent. 
^ Although the iron hydroxide sol partially coated the root surface, it did not 
stop the free passage of ions, as shown by a separate experiment in which 
roots covered with Fe(OH)« freely accumulated K and Br ions from a solu¬ 
tion of KBr. 

DISCUSSION 

In 1928 Kelley (5) reported observations on the growth of barky plants 
in a carbonate-free soil which was made extremely toxic to roots by replace- 


Fe(OH)« 

- 

Root 

Fe(OH), 


-hKOH + HOH (O 


Root 
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^ment of tlie calchim with sodium. Investigatkiiis showed that the soil solution 
was entirely nontoxic. Kelley concludes, 

I am indined to believe that the injury to the plant was produced through the pronounced 
avidity of the sodium exchange con^lex for caidum. The germinative seedlings contain a 
smaD amount of calcium derived from seeds. This caidum upon diffusing into the de> 
velopinft root is possibly absorbed by the sodium seolites of the soil. The result is that 
the growing seedling is not only unable to secure caidum from the soil but the seedling is 
actually robbed, so to speak, of a portion of caidum that is supplied by the mother seed. 

Jenny and Cowan (4) studied the behavior of soybean plants in Ca-clay 
systems. As the plants consumed Ca ions, the clay particles gained H ions. 
Data indicated that occasionally the roots transferred also mineral cations to 
the day suspensions. Albrecht (1) grew soybean plants in clay systems of 
various degrees of saturation, e.g., Ca-H-clays. He observed that ^‘colloidal 
clay deficient in nutrient cations has even taken these from the growing plant 
which finally contained less of these than were present in the seed at the out¬ 
set.” Limdegirdh ( 6 ), in his book on mineral nutrition of plants, states that 
soil colloids play only a passive r61e in the nutrient absorption by plants. He 
admits, however, that a certain competition between plant colloids and soil 
colloids is likely to occur which might lead to an occasiohal migration of 
nutrient ions from the root into the surrounding medium. 

Our numerous experiments, which comprise a variety of technics, yield one 
particularly consistent result: dilute clay suspensions carrying adsorbed Na, 
NH 4 , or H ions pull out considerable quantities of potassium ions from normal, 
low salt roots. Furthermore, this effect is not observed, or only to a slight 
extent, with corresponding salt solutions. Evidently some sort of contact 
phenomenon must be involved. When certain types of clay partides approach 
or touch the root surfaces the latter experience a loss in nutrient cations. 

Regarding the mechanism of this contact effect, the situation is less definite. 
Although all results are in harmony with the theory of contact exchange, as 
formulated at the beginning of this paper, the possibility remains that some 
other explanation might equally well account for the facts observed. Further 
work needs to be done to establish the “truth” of the contact exchange theory. 

SUIOCARY ^ 

Low salt barley roots tenuously detain their potassium against distilled 
water over a period of at least 10 hours. 

Salt solutions of moderate concentradons do not appreciably influence the 
potassium level of the roots iivesti^ted. 

Dilute day suspensions carrying adsorbed Na, NH4, or H ions pull out 
potasdum from normal low salt roots. During the brief interval of 10 hours, 
the potassium level of the root may be reduced 15 to 90 per cent, depending 
on day concentradon, pardde dze, and the nature of the adsorbed cadoa. 
Ca-bentonites, in the concentradons used, do not gready affect the potaa- 
dum status of the roots. 



m 
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U Ae roots tad die day pertides ue aqpwated by a le n^ienae a ble awm- 
btaiw, the aforementioned ^ects are not dMerved. The effects are also ab¬ 
sent if positive iron hydroxide sols are substituted for die negative day sols. 

It is oonduded that these experiments reveal the existence of a contact 
phenomenon between plant roots and day particles. 

A thewy of contact exchange is proposed according to which cations may 
transfer from clay to root and vice versa without entering the sdl solution. 
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In a previous paper (21) the marked influence of the presence of ammonium 
nitrogen in the substrate upon the appearance of the plant in general and upon 
development of chlorosis in particular was indicated. It was pointed out, 
in connection with the pronounced influence of the ammonium ion in the sub¬ 
strate upon the vigorously healthy external appearance, that there were marked 
differences in certain components of the expressed sap of the plants of two 
series; plants of one series receiving nitrate nitrogen only, and those of the other 
receiving both nitrate and ammonium nitrogen. For example, it was noted 
that for any given pH level of the nutrient solution, the pH of the expressed 
sap of the plants receiving nitrate nitrogen only was consistently higher than 
that of the plants receivmg both nitrate and ammonium nitrogen. Also the 
plants supplied with both ammonium and nitrate nitrogen showed out¬ 
standingly less tendency to chlorosis than did the plants receiving nitrate nitro¬ 
gen only. 

These observations, as well as the numerous reports upon chlorosis in plants 
attributed to the accumulation of certain basic elements, such as calcium 
(1, 7, 8,12), potassium (5, 22), and sodium (11,17), suggested a quantitative 
investigation of the absorption and accumulation of basic elements by these 
corn plants, as influenced by the pH of the substrate and the form of nitrogen 
suppUed. Accordingly, a study was made which involved the determination 
of the amounts of these base elements present in the expressed sap of the plants 
as well as the total quantities present in the tissues. 

METHODS 

The procedure used in growing these plants has been described m a previous 
publication (21). Briefly statisd, the culture solutions were applied to the 
plants by the continuous flow method (18) of solution renewal, and in addition, 
every morning the sand of each culture was flushed with 2 liters of the nutrient 
solution adjusted to the required pH of the respective cultures. 

In the analysis of the juice, an aliquot was evaporated to dryness on a steam 
bath, the organic matter oxidixed with aqua r^gia, and the clear crystalline 
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mUhie made up to lOO ml. volume in 0.5 i\r HO. Aliquote of due ime takmi 
for the mineral determinations. 

The dried plant material was ground in a porcelain mortar and ball mill. 
Care was tBkm to prevent its contact with iron. Analyses were made on suit- 
aMe aliquots of the pulverised tissue samples. 

Potassium was determined according to the colorimetric procedure of Cam¬ 
eron and Failyer (2), which dq>ends upon the development of the pink color 
of potassium iodq>latinate when an excess of potassium iodide is added to an 
aqueous solution of the potasidum chloropladnate precipitate. 

Calcium and magnesium were determined strictly according to the procedure 
given by Frear and Kahlenbetg (6). 

Ibe methods for scoring the plants for chlorods, expressing the sap, and 
making the acidity determinations were discussed in the previous paper (21). 

KBStmTS 

PlatUs grown with nitrate nitrogen only 

Although the plants of the series receiving nitrogen in the form of nitrate 
only will be referred to as bemg grown at a given pH level, this stipulation is 
used only for convenience in referring to a culture supplied with nutrient 
solution at a given pH level. Although pH measurements were made on the 
**drip” solution from the drain holes of the percolator, no exact statement can 
be made with respect to the pH of the films on the absorbing surfaces of the 
roots in a given culture at any given time. In a later section of this paper a 
suggestion is made relative to the pH value of the solution films immediately 
in contact with these absorbing surfaces. 

Table 1 shows the initial pH values of the solutions and the pH of the drip 
solution from the drain holes of the percolators just before and just after 
flushing. The marked tendency for plants to change the pH of the solutions 
in which they are growing has been observed many times. This tendency, as 
shown by table 1, was much in evidence in this investigation, yet, by virtue 
of the flushing procedure, the pH of the drip from the various cultures deviated 
less than 1 pH unit from that at which the solution was applied. 

The total and ^'soluble” base content of these com plants as influenced by 
the pH of the substrate is presented in table 2. The potassium content of 
these plants was found to be exceedingly hi^; that is, it varied from 4^8 to 
7.8 per cent dry weight according to treatment. This value is several times 
that usually observed (10, 16) for the potassium content of field-grown com 
plants; in fact, it was so abnormally Hgh that the determinations were repli¬ 
cated several times in order to verify them. Potassium content was lowest 
in the plants grown at pH 3.0; markedly higher in the plants grown at pH 
4.0; only slightly higher in plants grown at pH 5.0 than in those grown at pH 
4.0; and then but little difference in potassium content was observed with 
further changes in pH of the growing medium above pH 5.0. The potassium 
content of the plants gr o wn at pH 8.0, however, was noticeably lower than 
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that of plants grown at pH 5^ 6.0| and 7«0, This was surprising, rinoe, on 
theoretical grounds, it should ht expected that cation absoiption would in* 
crease with increase in the pH values of the substrate. Furthermore, the 
nutrient solutions were brought to the desired pH by the addition of potassium 
hydroxide, and therefore the potassium content of the pH 8.0 nutrient solution 
was actuall 3 rfottr times that of the pH 4.0 solution, ^e diffusion gradient of 
this carion bring thus proportionatriy increased. This indicates a probable 
optimum pH value of the substrate for the absoiption of potassium under the 


TABLE 1 

IniM pS 4 cuUmg scIMm eonktiniHg niiraU mUrogiH, and pH th§ dtipfrom drain koU 
cf p9rwMar$ of three different stages piaeU deeetepwmt 


pHor AmiiD 
ioL 0 tioir 



pHOTDBir 


% 

Aiiftttt 1 1 

AutnitS 

1 Augoit 15 

Before flttfli 

After Suih 

Befwe floih 

After Audi 

Before fluih 

After flufh 

2.99 

3.59 

3.29 

3.68 

3.31 

3.77 

3.38 

3.96 

4.83 

4.44 

4.84 

4.42 

4.91 

4.51 

4.95 

5.63 

5.23 

5.55 

5.21 

5.59 

5.25 

5.97 

6.31 

6.16 

6.18 

6.12 

6.15 

6.06 

7.06 

6.95 

7.05 

6.96 


6u91 

6.99 

8.23 

7.11 

7.60 

7.14 

7.51 

7.09 

7.44 


TABLE 2 

IniHal pH of culture solution and total and soiuUe base content, in per cent dry weight, of piants 
grown with nitrate as the sole source qf nitrogen 


pH Of IDS- 
•TIAXB 

TOTAL K 

eOLTJBLB K 

TOTAL Ce 

•OLOBLC Ce 

TOTAL Big 

■OLOBLSMg 

3.0 

4.82 

4.75 

0.649 

0.332 

0.619 

0.403 

4.0 

7.51 

7.46 

0.461 

0.334 

0.389 

0.319 

5.0 

7.79 

7.85 

0.476 

0.316 

0.320 

0.269 

6.0 

7.69 

7.67 

0.506 

0.326 

0.366 

0.293 

7.0 

7.71 

7.75 

0.426 

0.266 

0.379 

0.304 

8.0 

7.61 

7.54 

0.352 

0.241 

0.360 

0.288 


conditions here set up, an optimum which lies somewhere between pH 5.0 
and 7.0, although the environment is made theoretically more conducive to 
the absorption of this cation igy raisii^ the pH of the substrate above the op¬ 
timum here indicated. 

In agreement with the observation of Morris and Sa 3 ae (13), the potassium 
content of these plants was found to be entirely soluble (fdterable). This 
means that the entire potassium cont^t was ionically active, and the im* 
portance of the effect which this may have had in the ionic equUibria of these 
plants cannot be stressed too greatly. 

The calcium content of these com plants varied from 0.35 to 0.65 per cent 
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diy wdi^t accxndfaig to tm Thkbsomeidmtknmthan tte 

observed (10,16) caldum content of field-grown com, and it contrasta markedly 
with the extmne *1uxuiy consumption” of potassium. Undoubtedly, the 
higk potassium absorption exphuns, in part, the comparadvely low caldum 
absmpdon of these com plants. Fond^ (5) observed such an inverse rela¬ 
tionship between caldum and i>otas8ium content in the alfalfa plant. Caldum 
accumuladon was markedly the highest at pH 3.0—just the reverse of potas¬ 
sium accumuladon—^and was lowest at pH 8*0. Increase in pH of the nutrient 
soludon was not accompanied, however, by a decrease in caldum accumuladon 
over the entire range, since there was a secondary minimum in caldum ab- 
sorpdon at pH 4.0 and a secondary maximum at pH 6.0, indicadng that over 
a narrow portion of the pH range caldum intake tended to increase with in¬ 
crease in pH of the medium. 

About 70 per cent of the caldum was “soluble,” i.e., it was present in the 
filtered expr^sed juice, except in the plants grown at pH 3.0, where only about 
50 per cent of the calcium was in the “soluble” form. This increased pro- 


TABLE 3 

IniHal pB of euli$tre tduHon and base content and titrable acidity^ in miUiequivalents per gram 
dry vfeiikt^ of plants grown with nitrate as the sole source of nitrogen 


pHOf ttJB- 
mATS 

K 

Ci 

Mg 

TOTAL BASE 

pH Ot EX- 
PBX88XD 8AF 

TmtABLE 

AaPlTY 

3.0 

1.23 

0.324 

0.508 

2.06 

5.41 

0.552 

4.0 

1.92 

0.230 

0.320 

2.47 

5.62 

0.410 

5.0 

2.00 

0.238 

0.263 

2.50 

5.68 

0.424 

6.0 

1.97 

0.253 

0.300 

2.52 

5.72 

0.440 

7.0 

1.98 

0.213 

0.311 

2.50 

5.74 

,0.478 

8.0 

1.95 

0.176 

0.300 

2 43 

5.69 

0.366 


pordon of insoluble caldum in the pH 3.0 plants was accompanied by an 
increase in “insoluble” phosphorus, as indicated in the previous paper (21). 
It is quite conceivable that high accumulations of these two elements would 
favor mutual precipitadon. 

The magnesium content of the com plants ranged between 0.320 and 0.619 
per cent; which is well within the range of values usually reported for the 
magnesium content of corn grown under field condidons. Thus, the mag¬ 
nesium content of this com was of the same order of magnitude as the calcium 
content; whereas the calcium content is usually considerably higher under 
field condidons (10, 16). 

The magnesium content, like the caldum content, was highest in plants 
grown at pH 3.0; it was lowest in those grown at pH 5.0. Between pH 6.0 
and pH 8.0 there was no significant variadon in magnesium content. About 
85 per cent of the magnesium was in the “soluble” form, indicating that the 
major pord<m of this element was in the ionically acdve condidon. 
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Since it must be oonceded that the chemical activity ci these bases within 
' the plant is dq)endent upon their presence in the ionically active form, it is 
quite appaient that a consideration of the base content in terms of equivalents 
per gram dry weight would present a better picture of the relative chemical 
activity of these elements than their consideration on the basis of percentage 
composition. Table 3 shows the relationship between the milliequivalents 
of t^* bases absorbed, the pH of the exprentd juice, and the titrable acidity. 
It is quite evident that potassium makes up about 80 per cent of the total baU 
equivalents per gram dry weight in plants of all treatments except those grown 
at pH 3.0, in which it made up about 60 per cent of the total base equivalents. 
Although table 2 Showed that the percentage composition of calcium of these 
plants was only slightly higher than the magnesium content, it is quite mani¬ 
fest from table 3 that the equivalents of magnesium present per gram dry 
weight consistently exceed the equivalents of calcium present. This, of course, 
means that although magnesium may be found to be lower in percentage com¬ 
position than calcium it is very apt to be more important than calcium in the 
electrovalent neutralizations involved in the maintainance of the observed 
pH of the plant cells. 

The most interesting relationship brought out in table 3, is that between 
total milliequivalents of base present per gram dry weight and the pH of the 
expressed sap. Thus, there is consistently 2.5 m.e. of the total base elements 
per gram dry weight in the plants of all treatments except in those grown at 
pH 3.0, which contained 2.06 m.e., and in those grown at pH 8.0, which con¬ 
tained 2.43 m.e. The pH of the expressed sap of the plants of all treatments 
was approximately 5.7, except in those grown at pH 3.0 in which the pH of the 
expressed sap was 5.4. It appears highly improbable that such a close paral¬ 
lelism between total base equivalents and pH of the expressed sap could be 
pure chance. 

The titrable acidity did not show so close a relationship to the total equiv¬ 
alents of base present as did active acidity. The plants grown at pH 3.0, 
however, contained the highest titrable acidity of the plants of all the series, 
and this is inversely correlated with the low base content of these plants. 

Plants grown with both nitrate and ammonium as sources of nitrogen 

Table 4 records the initial pH of the solution containing both nitrate and 
ammonium nitrogen, and the pH of the drain solutions just before and just 
after flushing of the cultures Kvith 2 liters of the nutrient solution adjusted to 
the required pH of the respective cultures. It should be noted that it was the 
tendency of the plant in contact with the culture solutions to change the 
initial pH of the adjusted solutions toward a final value approximating pH 
4.0, whereas the initial pH values of the solutions containing nitrate nitrogen 
only, tended to change toward neutrality under tfie influence of the growing 
plants. Trelease and Trelease (20) have pointed out the existence and phys¬ 
iological significance of these divergent effects produced by plants growing 
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b loluticnB contrining pitipgeii in the anfam end in iohitioiis con t ei nhi g ni* 
tiogen in the catum fom. 

TaUe 5 pments the values of the total and ^^uble” base dement s fauhd 
in the plants of this series in t^ms of per cent of the diy weight. With the 
exception of the pH 3X) cultures, the pH of the substrate iqppeared to have 
little influence on the potassium content of the plants. That is, the plants 
grown at the lowest pH level contained 3.4 per cent potaMdum, and the plants 
the remaining flve treatments contained amounts of potassittm ranging 
between 5.7 and 6.4 per cent, with the maximum at pH 5.0. Since the pH 

TABLE 4 

IniUai pH ef ciiUutr§ sohthn cimia4nint hoik nUra4$ a mm onium niirpiin, and pH tf dHp 
from drain hole qf percoUUors ai $kro$ iiJfarmU ilofw of phni daodepmani 


ifBLoa 


pHof Amii0 
•OLUTKm 

Auguft 1 1 

Aofttttf 

AnfiistlS 


BdoraSnih 

AfttrSttih 

Before Suih 

After Smli 

Before Sulk 

After Suih 

2.97 

3.36 

3.16 

3.25 

3.11 

3.05 

3.02 

4.04 

4.42 

4.18 

4.27 

4.06 

3.95 

3.99 

4.98 

5.65 

5.25 

5.32 

5.11 

4.57 

4.78 

6.02 

6.32 

6.12 . 

6.11 

6.03 

5.49 

5.81 

7.05 

6.99 


6.69 

6.82 

6.43 

6.72 

8.29 

7.22 


7.08 

7.41 

6.81 

7.46 


TABLE 5 

InHid pH of cuiiuro stduHon and Mol and soMdo base eonientt in per cent dry weigki, of ptanis 
grown with both nUrate and ammonium as sources of nitrogen 


pUor etiB- 

ITBATB 

lOTA&X 

eoLUBuX 

lOTALCe 

lOLUBUcCe 

TOTAlllg 

eoLtmislfg 

3.0 

3.38 

3.29 

0.392 

0.217 

0.572 

mlM 

4.0 

5.89 

5.84 

0.249 

0.208 

0.327 

wssm 

5.0 

6.41 

6.43 

0.324 

0.215 

0.298 

■SI 

6.0 

6.32 

6.30 

0.318 

0.202 

0.314 


7.0 

6.09 

6.12 

0.294 

0.183 

0.326 

■SI 

8.0 

5.71 

5.66 

0.238 

0.141 

0.283 

■H 


of the nutrient solution was adjusted to the higher values by the addition of 
potassium hydroxide, making the potassium concentration in the pH 8.0 
solutions nearly four times that in the pH 4.0 solutions, and since the H-ion 
concentration of the growth medium at pH 8.0 was, theoretically, more con¬ 
ducive to cation absorption than at the lower values, it is somewhat surprising 
to observe that in a series of cultures grown at pH levels ranging from 4.0 to 
8.0 the lowest values for potassium accumulatimi should occur in the plants 
grown at the highest pH values. This represents another bit of evidence 
which suggests that the absorption and accumulation of nutrient kms in the 
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pisnt ctnsiot be wboOy due to omceutiatioii gndfeut, to membnuie hydrcdysit, 
6r to both of these factors, but is, rather, the result of an intricate mteraction 
of numerous comidicated processes. It has been pointed out (3, 4, 14) that 
the absorption rate of ammonium nitrogen by plants is increased with increase 
in pH of substrate within certain limits, and it is possible that the rate of ab¬ 
sorption of other cations may be similarly influenced. The limited experi¬ 
mental evidence along this line, however, may not warrant the acceptance, 
without further investigation, of the general principle here suggest^ that 
relativdy high pH levds of the substrate are conducive to high rates of cation 
absorption and relatively low pH levels favor high rates of anion absorption. 

The data of table 5 indicate that all the potassium present was in the ^^sol- 
uble” form; a fact which was pointed out also for the plants of the preceding 
series. The total potassium content of the plants grown with the solution 
containing both ammonium and nitrate nitrogen, however, was significantly 
lower than that of the plants of the preceding series which were grown with the 
solution containing nitrate nitrogen only. The presence of the ammonium 
ion apparently affects not only the rates of potassium absorption, but the ab¬ 
sorption rates of calcium and magne^um, as well. 

Ihe calcium content of the plants of this series averages only about 65 per 
cent of the calcium content of the plants of the preceding.series. Thus, it 
appears, as pointed out by Jacobson and Swanback (9), that the presence of 
ammonium retards calcium absorption. It appears to affect the absorption 
of this cation even more than it does thBX of potassium. The highest calcium 
content (0.39 per cent) was foimd in the plants grown with the pH 3.0 solution, 
and the lowest calcium content, in the plants supplied with the solution at 
pH 8.0, quite in contrast with the distribution of potassium. Approximately 
65 per cent of the calcium in these plants was in the “soluble” form, indicating 
that a considerable proportion of this element had been precipitated within 
the plant tissues. 

The distribution of magnesium in the plants of this series was similar to that 
of calcium. The content was highest (0.57 per cent) in the plants grown at 
pH 3.0 and lowest in those grown at pH 8.0. The magnesium content was 
appreciably lower in the plants of this series than in those of the preceding 
series, where nitrate was the sole source of nitrogen, although the difference 
was not nearly so marked as in the case of potassium and calcium. Approx¬ 
imately 80 per cent of the magnesium was present in the expressed sap. 

In considering the milliequiMents of basic elements per gram dry weight, 
it is apparent from table 6 that potassium forms the major portion of the 
electropositive ions. The figures of e^)ecial interest, however, are those in¬ 
dicating the milliequivalents of total base per gram dry wei^t. The total 
base content of the plants grown at pH 3.0 was markedly the lowest of all 
values—1.53 m.e. per gram. There was little significant difference in t^ total 
base contents of plants grown at pH values ranging from 4.0 to 7.0, the ob¬ 
served quantities varying within limits of 1.92 and 2.05 m.e. per gram. The 
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total t>aae content of the plant! grown at pH 8«0 was aomeiriiAt low!ie^l.83 
m.e. per gram. These values are aU appxo^dmatdy 80 per cent of the cone- 
i^Kmditig values for the plants su];^lied with solutions containing nitrate 
nitrogen only. 

In addition to the fact that the base ccmtenU of these plants were appre¬ 
ciably lower than those of plants grown at the corresponding pH levels of the 
preceding series, it will also be observed that the hydrogen-ion concentration 
of the expressed sap of the plants receiving anmumium and nitrate nitrogen 
was sli^tly but consistently higher than that of the plants receiving nitrate 
nitrogen only. 

Consideration of the data of table 1 brings out the fact that the pH values 
of the culture solutions containing nitrate as the sole source of nitrogen for the 
plants, when adjusted to pH 6.0 were increased slightly above this value under 
the influence of the root absorption activities; when adjusted to pH 7.0 they 
were reduced slightly below t^ level by the action of the roots. This in¬ 
dicates an approximate dynamic pH equilibrium point somewhere between 


TABLE 6 

Imiial pH of aUture soluHon and hast conieni and tUfohU addUy, in miUiequivalents per gram 
dry weightf of plants grown with both nitrate and ammonium as sources of nitrogen 


pHor lUB- 
mA-nc 

Bi 


Mg 

TOTAL BAH 

pH OF XX- 
FXXSBKD SAF 

TXTBABLK 

Aciom 

3.0 


0.196 

0.477 

1.53 

5.31 

0.592 

4.0 


0.125 

0.272 

1.92 

5.43 

0.489 

5.0 

1.64 

0.162 

0.248 

2.05 

5.46 

0.478 

6.0 

1.62 

0.159 

0.262 

2.04 

5.50 

0.459 

7.0 

1.56 

0.147 

0.271 

1.98 

5.52 

0.426 

8.0 

1.47 

0.119 

0.236 

1.83 

5.64 

0.372 


pH 6.0 and 7.0 toward which these plants under the experimental conditions 
here considered tended to reduce the pH values of solutions; the solutions which 
were adjusted to pH values below this dynamic equilibrium point mcreased in 
pH value and those adjusted to pH values above this point decreased under the 
influence of the plant roots. The solutions adjusted to pH 7.0 showed least 
change in contact with the plant roots, indicating that these were closest to 
the final equilibrium point under these experimental conditions. 

Although a similar consideration of the data of table 4, as a whole, shows no 
well-defined final pH equilibrium point for the solutions containing both nitrate 
and ammonium nitrogen in contact with the plant roots, as might be expected, 
nevertheless, the data point to the fact that the final pH of the substrate re¬ 
sulting from contact with the plant roots lies considerably below the corre¬ 
sponding final pH of the solutions of the preceding series containing nitrate 
nitrogen only. Similar observations have becxk made by Tiedjens and Robbins 
(19). 

Nightingale (15) has shown that the solution film immediately adjacent to 
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die absorbing siiziacea of roots of young apple trees in «uid culture may have a 
pH value very different from that of the body of the solution supplied to the 
roots. Thus the solution films on the absorbing surfaces of the apple roots 
were relatively add (pH 4.2) when the plants were supplied with ammonium 
nitrogen in a solution having a pH value of 6.0. When the roots were supplied 
with nitrate nitrogen only in a solution at pH 4.5, the films on the surfaces of 
the activdy absorbing roots were relatively less add, showing a pH value of 
5.6. It is thus evident that the final pH of a culture solution in contact with 
active plant roots, if not frequently or continuously renewed, will approach 
the pH of the solution films adjacent to the absorbing surfaces of the roots. 
In the final analysis the evidence ai^>ear8 to indicate that the pH of the solu¬ 
tion films on the surfaces of the actively absorbing roots, as determined largely 
by the cation-anion nitrogen balance, has a much greater influence upon the 
nutrient ion intake and metabolic activity of the plant than has the pH of the 
body of the culture solution. 

It is clear also that a more or less steep and variable hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration gradient between the root surface solution films and the body of the 
nutrient substrate is the usual condition under which plants develop, nor can 
it be doubted that such a condition must have a profound influence upon the 
absorption and accumulation of the nutrient ions by the plant. The full 
siginficance of this whole question of the effect of the external hydrogen-ion 
concentration upon absorption and accumulation of nutrient ions and upon 
the general metabolic activities of the plant will not be realized, however, with¬ 
out continued intensive investigation for some time to come. 

SUMMARY 

Com plants were grown in two types of nutrient solutions, each adjusted to 
six different pH values ranging from pH 3.0 to pH 8.0. One type of culture 
solution contained nitrate nitrogen only, and the other type contained both 
nitrate and ammonium nitrogen in approximately equivalent proportions. 
Plants were analyzed for total and soluble potassium, calcium, and magnesium. 
Data for total and active acidity of the expressed sap of the plants are also 
given. 

The total base content of all the plants was relatively high as compared with 
the usual base content value for soil-grown plants. There was a direct cor¬ 
relation between high potassium content and the pH of the expressed sap. The 
plants grown with the soluticm containing both nitrate and ammonium nitrogen 
in approximately equal proportions showed considerably lower total base 
content and lower pH of Uie expressed sap than did the plants grown with the 
solution containing nitrate nitrogen only. 

The evidence indicates that the absorption of the ammonium ion lowers the 
rate of absorption of the other cations. The presence of ammonium in the 
nutrient solution had the most d^ressing effect on caldum absoiption and the 
least effect on magnesium absorption. 



MM 

The data indicate tftat potaeiifun atMiotptioB hat a dkpmdag Meet 
on caldnm and iiAgneilum ahi^timx* 

The {A of the untitent medium between the limits of pH 4.0 and pH 8.0 
hid little effect on twee abamptkn mnl accumulation. The pies^ioe or ab^ 
aence of the ammonium Ion had a much more marked effect upon absoiptum 
and accumulation of basic nutrients than had the variation in the pH levels 
a£ the substrate. 

The evidence suggests that the pH values of the solution films adjacent to 
the absorbing plant roots in contact with solutions containing both nitrate 
and ammonium nitrogen were consideralfiy lower than those of corresponding 
films on roots in contact with solutions cemtaining nitrate nitrogen only, re¬ 
gardless of the pH levels of the body of the solutions. It is suggested that this 
phenomenon is partially reqmnsible for the difference in base content shown 
by these two series of plants. 
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IS SUNLIGHT A FACTOR IN NITROGEN TRANSFORMATION 

IN SOIL? 

B. N. SINGH AND K. M. NAIR 
InstiMi nf AgrkuUural JUsearek, Benares Hindu UnmrsUy^ India 
Rflcdved {« pubUo t l o n Scptoaber 16,1938 

Considerable attention was recently drawn to the fact that agencies other 
than the soil microflora are concerned in the processes of ammoniflcation 
and nitrification in soils. The r61e of the chemical reactions induced by light 
has been claimed by Dhar (5) to be of great significance in tropical soils in 
bringing about the oxidation of organic nitrogenous materials to ammonia, 
nitrite, and nitrate successively. In this connection it is expedient to recall 
the investigations, recently discussed by Waksman and Madhok (14), which 
demonstrate that photooxidation is limited to the oxidation of ammonia to 
nitrite, except when the pH of the medium is far below that normally occurring 
in soils. Moreover, attempts made in India (4) and in America (11, 14) 
failed to show that photonitrification was of any significance in the accumula¬ 
tion of nitrate in soils. The lack of correlation between bacterial numbers ' 
and nitrification observed in the Malay Archipelago and the increased rates 
of nitrate formation in summer in India are cited by Dhar (6) in support of 
his view. Of course it might also be concluded from these data that photo¬ 
nitrification is responsible for nitrate accumulation in soils, provided mete¬ 
orological and edaphic factors, other than light, do not interfere. This new 
phenomenon identified in soils has caused much conflict, and, in view of its 
importance in the availability of soil nitrogen, further work seems essential. 
Accordingly an attempt was made at this research station to answer the 
following questions: 

1. Does photonitrification occur? If lo, what is its significance in nitrate accumula¬ 

tion in soils? 

2. Does light influence all the reactions Involved in the processes of ammonification 

and nitrification, namely, the oxidation of orgteic nitrogenous substances to am¬ 
monia, of ammonia to nitrite, and of nitrite to nitrate? 

EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

Transformations of the nitrogen radiads of various materials were tested 
separately in sterilized distilled water, in sterilized soil, and in reinoculated 
sterilized soil. The substances chosen were dried blood, Merck’s ammonium 
sulfate, sodium nitrite, and sodium nitrate, which contain radicals of nitrogen 
analogous in composition to those of the soil’s nitrogen reserve and its suImo^ 
quent oxidation products. Each treatment was in triplicate pairs. One set^ 
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of the members of each pair was eaposed to sunlishti and the other was kept 
in a li^tproof chamber. This n^od of protecting the treatments from 
li^t was adopted in (xder to avoid large thermal variattons generally associ¬ 
ated with the bladcening of the surfaces of the containers (10). The rate of 
addition of the substances was 50 mgm. of nitrogen for 100 gm. of substrate. 
The period of experimentation was 4 wedcs in each case. 

Wtoe steriHz^ distilled water was the medium, it was kept in 750-cc. 
Erlenmeyer flasks provided with two-hded stoppers fitted with tubes for 
aeration, which was supplied on alternate days for 5 minutes. The flasks 
and contents were steriHzed in an autodave for 1 hour at 20 pounds pressure 
per square inch. Air was freed from ammonia, from oxides of nitrogen, and 
from microorganisms by washing through Culfuric add, sodium hydroxide, 
and mercuric chloride solutions. The open ends of the tubes were plugged 
with sterilized cotton wool. 

The soil used was a heavy loam and was standardized in the usual manner 
before experimentation. Containers used were 500-cc. Pyrex glass beakers 
with petri-dish covers. In one set of experiments the soil was sterilized in 
an electric oven for 2 hours at 150 db 5^C. to eliminate the influence of micro¬ 
organisms. In another set it was sterilized and remoculated with a uniform 
su^nsion of well-ground fresh garden soil in distilled water. Triplicate 
controls, without additional nitrogen, were set up for each treatment. Both 

* in the series kept in the dark and in the series exposed to sunlight, equal tem¬ 
perature was maintained by baths containmg water at 28*^ to 33^C. which 
came from a common reservoir kept in the shade. Moisture content was 
made up to 33 per cent of the water-holding capacity by adding sterilized 
distilled water, and the amount of water lost by evaporation was added every 
third day. The reaction of the soil was brought up to pH 8 by the addition 
of lime; pH determinations were made by means of a Hartman and Braun 
potentiometer. Uniformity of aeradon in the different samples was main¬ 
tained by tamping the soil to the same level in the beakers. 

To ensure further accuracy m the net results, the nitrogenous impurides 

• in the various reagents were estimated, and due deducdons were made. 

Ammoniacal nitrqgen was estimated by the method of Harper (12). Nes- 
slerizadon was resorted to whenever the quandty of ammonia distilling out 
was less than 2 mgm. 

Nitrous nitrogen was determined by usmg the Griess Bosvay reagent (15). 
Color comp>ari8ons were made by means of a Dubosq colorimeter. 

Nitric nitrogen was estimated by the phenoldisulfonic add method (2, p. 12). 
To eliminate errors due to the presence of nitrous nitrogen, an adaptadon of 
the A. P. H. A. method (1, p. 20) was resorted to. 

Another set ef experiments with sterilized soil and ammonium sulfate was 
insdtuted on eaaendally the same lines as the aforemendoned. Periods of 
eiq)osui« to stinUi^t were varied, and corresponding amounts of sdar radiadon 
inddcnt to Ibe treatments were measured by means of a Callendar’s sunshine 
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rscordter s<^ «p at the meteorological observatory of this researdi station. 
The treated materiab were kept in the vicmity of the apparatus* 

^ EXPEanCENTAL EINOINGS 

No ammopification occurred m the sterilised materials whether exposed to 
sunli^t or kept in the dark (table 1). Djried blood in sterilized water or 
sterilized soil did not show the least trace of ammonia. Reduction of nitrite 


TABLE 1 

Nti amaunU rf nitrogen tranrformaiion in treatmenU in dark and in sunlight 
Milligrams per 100 gm. of substrate; duration 4 weeks 


•XnMtKATB 

XaSATHSMT 


nnrun 

VOnMATtON* 

NOi-N 

mraAtz 

foniuTiov* 

NOi-N 



Dark 

Sun¬ 

light 

Dark 

Sun¬ 

light 

Dark 

Sun¬ 

light 

( 

Dried blood 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

Sterilized distilled water < 

(NHi).S 04 

NaNOi 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3.04 

0 

0 

0.15 

0 

0 

[ 

NaNOt 

0 


0 

1.63 

0 

0 


Initial nitrogen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Dried blood 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sterilized soil. 

(NH4),S04 



0 

6.74 

0 

0 


NaNO, 


0 

0 


0 

0 


NaNO« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Initial nitrogen 

17.86 

17.21 

8.24 

14.32 

8.04 

8.32 

Reinoculated sterilized 
soil. 

Dried blood 
(NH4),S04 

35.79 

16.96 

36.12 

17.02 

18.94 

18.76 

25.52 

24.49 

18.16 

18.34 

17.94 

18.59 

NaNO, 

21.23 

21.74 

9.14 

16.76 

8.91 

8.73 


NaNO, 

29.35 

29.62 

11.31 

18.44 

9.15 

9.59 


•Ammonification - final (NHr-N + NOr-N + NOr-N)-initial (NH: 4 -N + NOr-N 

+ NO,-N). 

Nitrite formation - final (NOr-N + NOr-N)-initial (NOr-N + NOr-N). 

Nitrate formation — final (NCVN)—initial (NOi-N). 

The untreated soil had no initial NHr-N and NOr-N, but it had 5.16 mgm. NOirN 
and 65.02 mgm. organic nitrogen per 100 gm. 


or nitrate to form ammonia did not occur in the respective solutions. After 
the soils were sterilized, the initial nitrogen also remained stable during ex¬ 
perimentation. The addition of v^arious salts did not produce any change in 
initial nitrogen of the soil. Thus the complete immobility of the process of 
ammonification in sterilized media, in spite of irradiation with sunU^t, defi¬ 
nitely excludes the possibility of photolyus of organic nitrogenous materials 
and indicates that some other agency is concerned. 

By reinoculation, organisms were introduced in equal numbers to the van- 
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oiidy txBated stBriUsed soib, and in such cases the radts testify to ^ 
of ammonification. The soils receiving no treatments showed signs of the 
decompositimi of their initial nitrogen. Virtually the same quantities oi 
were produced in correspondng treatments in the dark and exposed 
to the sun. Ihe addition of dried blood to the reinoculated sterilized soil 
increased the rate of ammonification, but the process showed lack of response 
to sunlight. Different treatments affected the rate of ammonification of 
the initial nitrogen reserve of the soil as follows: sodium nitrate produced the 
greatest effect, followed b order by sodium nitrite and ammonium sulfate. 
Variations in the production of ammonia in the covered and exposed treatments 
were so slight that little influence could be attributed to sunlight in the process 
of ammonification. 

In a sterilized suspension of dried blood, no nitrite was formed. Nitrate 
formation took place in exposed solutions of ammonium sulfate and of sodium 
nitrate, but at a greater rate in the former. This demonstrates the effect of 
sunlight in oxidizing ammonia to nitrite and in reducing nitrate to nitrite. 
The reduction processes, however, were less rapid than the photooxidation 
process. Nitrite solution remained stable in light. In sterilized soil medium 
there was rapid oxidation of ammonium sulfate in the exposed treatments, 
and the rate was greater than that in solutions. The absence of nitrous nitro¬ 
gen formation in sterilized treatments in the dark confirms the importance of 
light and helps to ascertain its influence in a quantitative manner. In solu¬ 
tions, nitrate underwent reduction to nitrite to a slight extent, but in sterilized 
soil this photochemical reduction either was completely inhibited or the traces 
of nitrous nitrogen formed were locked away in the soil. 

Nitrate formation, whether from the initial nitrogen of the soil or from 
dried blood, was manifest both in the covered and in the exposed treatments 
which were inoculated. The occurrence of this process in the dark proves that 
microdrganisms are independently capable of transforming ammoniacal nitro¬ 
gen to nitrous nitrogen. The increased rates of oxidation in the treatments 
exposed to sunlight again showed the significant influence of solar radiation 
in the formation of nitrous nitrogen in the soil. Variations denoting the 
specificity of the treatments were also evident from the high rates of nitrous 
nitrogen formation from dried blood and ammonium sulfate, the low produc¬ 
tion from the initial nitrogen of the soil, and the medium results in the treat¬ 
ments receiving sodium nitrite and nitrate. Though the treatments showed 
specific rates, the excesses in favor of sunlight remained without significant 
variations among themselves. From this it may be concluded that the effi¬ 
ciency of sunlight in the photodxidation of ammonia in soils has quantitative 
limits, irrespective of the variation in treatments. 

£xcq>t for a solution of sodium nitrite in the dark, nitrous nitrogen did 
not oxidize to nitric nitrogen in sterilized treatments, whether in distilled 
water or in soil, in sunlight or in the dark. The oxidation of sodium nitrite 
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in the abienoe of light could be coo^fod only ae a physScochemical plie- 
nmnenon. Such oxidation was very dow, and in sterilized soil it was in* 
hibited or, if it occurred, was difficult to estimate. When the soil treatments 
were reinocukted, measurable amounts of nitrate were formed. Comparison 
of the treatments in light with those in dark shows no correktion l^tween 
nitrate formation and exposure to sunhght. Thus the oxidation of nitrous 
nitrogen to nitric nitrogen is entirely a biological reaction which does not seem 
to respond to sunlight. The variations in the results among the different 
treatments indicate the specificity of the materiak employed. 

With increasing incidence of solar radiation, increased quantities of nitrous 
nitrogen were formed (table 2) from ammonium sulfate in sterilized soil. 
The oxidation of ammonk to nitrous nitrogen is directly proportional to the 
amounts of solar radktion received by the treatments. Thus the photo¬ 
chemical nature appears to be very patent in this phase of the chain of re¬ 
actions involved in the mineralization of soil nitrogen. 


TABLE 2 

Nitrite fcf motion from ammonium sulfate in sterilised soil in relation to ike incidence 
of solar radiaHon 


eOLAl XAOUnON 

mnoui MRXtx^ 

cal./sq.cm. 

msm,/100 ffM. soil 

6,437 

3.45 

12,870 

6.74 

19,305 

10.16 

25,742 

14.01 


DISCUSSION 

The investigations reported define clearly the influence oi photochemical 
and biological activities on the reactions involved in the processes of ammoni- 
fication and nitrification in soil. 

In experiments with sterilized distilled water as the substrate, the observa¬ 
tions recorded for photochemical transformations were not affected by the 
various complex factors generally associated with soils. The results in such 
experiments manifest the influence of light in the oxidation of ammonk to 
nitrite and in the reduction of nitrate to nitrite. Rao (13), however, has 
shown that organic nitrogen c«m be photochemically oxidized to ammonk, 
nitrite, and nitrate successively. On the other hand, Berthelot and Gaudechon 
(3) observed the photodxidation 4if ammonk to nitrite and no further. They 
also observed an identical reduction of nitrate on exposure to light as reported 
in this investigation. The instability of nitrate together with the abs^ce of 
its synthesk, in light, definitely points to the fact thajt photochemical rdictions 
are of little significance in nitrate formarion. 
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In etpefimaitf with itBrittied loii it the subitiiliey tibe plu»tofiiidlt|Q^ of 
immonii to nitrite is ilto reported. The irimulitiiq; inflnence of Ui^ on 
the oxiditioBt in such esperiments leads to the obvious oonclusioa that the 
toil acts as a photocatalyit in the reactbn* That the ocmvenion to nitrite is 
not puxely a j^iotochemical process is borne out by the fact that nitrite is 
fonned in the covered reinoailated sdl treatments. Moreover, the eicess 
quantities of nitrite formed in the eiposed soil cultures which were inoculated 
suggest the influence of li^t in addition to the bidogical oxidation of ammonia 
to nitrite. 

The sphere of photochemical procespes in transformations of nitrogen in 
soil having thus b^ established, a comparison may be made with bacterial 
activity. The oxidation of organic nitrogenous material to ammonia and of 
nitrite to nitrate was foimd to be stationary in sterilized media. When the 
soils were reinoculated, these processes became dynamic, proving thereby the 
indispensability of microdiganisms in nitrogen changes. Hence the mechanism 
of nitrogen transformation in soil seems to be a combination of photochemical 
and biological phenomena. The biological processes dirintegrate the organic 
nitrogen to ammonia, the combined influence of light and bacteria is manifest 
in the oxidation of ammonia to nitrite, and further oxidation of nitrite to nitrate 
is entirely biological. 

That additional quantities of nitrite formed as a result of photochemical 
oxidation in soil cultures do not in any way contribute to the greater accumula¬ 
tion of nitrates is evident from the fact that both exposed and covered treat¬ 
ments show the same rate of nitrate formation. Thus the signiflcant trans¬ 
formations effected by sunlight in a Umited part of the chain of reactions 
involved are of no signiflcance in the final accumulation of nitrate in soil. 

Contrary to the observations of Dhar et al. (5, 6, 7, 8,9,10), the biological 
reactions seem to have great significance in the processes of ammonification 
and nitrification in soil, jthough sunlight stimulates the oxidation of ammonia 
to nitrite to a considerable extent in soil. 

SXTMMAXY 

An attempt has been made to compare the extent to which photochemical 
and biochemical phenomena are associated with the processes of ammonifica¬ 
tion and nitrification in soil. 

Various nitrogenous substances were tested in exposed and covered treat¬ 
ments in sterilized and in unsterilized substrates. 

The experimental technic concerned in the protection of treatments from 
light was so devised as to avoid large thermal variations generally associated 
with the blackening of the surfaces of containers. 

The accumulation of nitrite was due to both photochemical and biological 
reactions. 

The oxidation of nitrite to nitrate was exclusively due to biological agency. 
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The ooBchirioii readied is that biological reactions are largely re^KMsible 
for the processes of ammonification and nitrification in soil, though nitrite is 
f<Nined also as a result of photochemical action. 
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In a previous report* experiments were described which demonstrated that 
nitrogen fixation by MdUotus sp. is determined not only by the strain of 
Rhizobium mdUoti which invades the plant but likewise by the species of the 
host. Because of the significance of the occurrence of this specificity of the 
host plant m the symbiotic nitrogen fixation system from both a theoretical 
and a practical point of view, the investigations have been extended to the 
Medicago, 

METHODS 


Different species of Medicago which had been moculated with various strains 
of Rh, melUoti were grown in half-gallon glazed jars on a pit-sand substrate to 
which all necessary plant nutrients except combined nitrogen were added. 
After 2 to 3 months in the greenhouse the plants were harvested and analyzed 
for dry weight and total nitrogen. In some experiments a modification of this 
technic was introduced. Two-gallon jars equipped with watering tubes were 
seeded with four different species (or varieties), one to each quadrant of the 
jar. All the plants in a single jar were inoculated with the same strain of the 
organism. This technic insured identical conditions of growth for each of the 
four plant species tested. Details of the methods used for growth and for 
analysis of the plants are given in the previous communication. 

The following species of Medicago were used in the experiments:* 


Medicago arabica Huds.. 
Medicago hispida Gaertn. 
Medicago lupulina L. 
Medicago mnima L. 
Medicago sativa L. . . 

Grimm 
Ladak 

Hairy Peruvian 


Annual spotted medick 
Annual bur clover 
Annual black medick 
Annual fine stemmed black medick 
Perennial alfalfa (lucerne) 


' Herman Frasch Foundation in Agricultural Chemistry, Paper no. 182. Contribution 
from the departments of agricultural bacteriology and biochemistry, University of Wis¬ 
consin. Technical assistance on thU pir td ^as supplied in part by workers employed in 
the University’s Works Progress Administration Natural Science Project. 

* Wilson, P. W., Burton, J. C., and Bond, V. S. 1937 Effect of spedes of host plant on 
nitrogen fiimtion in MdUotus, Jour, Agr, Res, 55:619-629, 

* The authors express their appreciation to the Bureau oi Plant Industry, Division of 
Forage Crops and Diseases, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for its aid in securing the seeds 
of these Medicago species and varieties. 
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A summary of the chief characterbtks of these vptckM is giveii in Gray’s 
Manual of Botany, The strains of the organism which were used for inocula¬ 
tion of the plants were those employed in the ej^riments with Mdilotus; 
a descriptimi of these strains was suf^Ued in the previous publication. 

EXPEanCENTAL 

In a preliminary experiment three varieties of Medicago saHva (Grimm, 
Ladak, and Hairy Peruvian) were inoculated with five strains of Rh, mdUoH, 
The planting was made on January 15, and the harvest on March 7. During 
most of the growth period the weather was cloudy, and illumination was very 
low; consequently, growth was poor. At harvest, duplicate cultures, which 
were grown in the half-gallon jars, were combined for analysis. Consideration 



Flo. 1. Errxcr or Steaim or Rh. meUloti on Nxtrooxn Fixation by Varieties or 

Medicago sATivtTic 

(Preliminary experiment, January 15 to March 7) 

of the nitrogen fixation data, which are presented m figure 1, indicates that 
some degree of host plant specificity exists among these three varieties of 
M, saHva with strains 105, 110, and 128, but the differences are not large. 
Further trials were accordingly made under more suitable environmental con¬ 
ditions; in these, the replicate samples were analyzed separately in order that 
the data might be subjected to statistical analysis. The details of these ex¬ 
periments are as follows: 

RxperimtiU I. Five ipedet of Medicago including three varieties of M. saUva and the 
five strains of bacteria employed in the preliminary experiment were used. The planting 
was made in early spring, and growth conditions during the course of the experiment (April 16- 
June 3) were quite satisfactory. The development of the plants is shown in plate 1; the 
chief analytical data are given in tables 1 and 3. 

Experimeni 2. This experiment was identical with experiment 1 except that M» mUdma 
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TABLE 1 

efsirain tf rkitohia oh nkooiOH jixoHm by Medkago tativa, expenmenis loniZ^ 
AprUlbhJHiyll* 


•nAinaot ai. KBuixm 


VAXIXTV Of lODICAOO 
SATIVA . 

100 

10$ 

110 

1 11$ 

in 

* 

mm. 

mgm. 

, MflR. 

mgm. 

mgm. 


ExporimeHt 1 


Haiiy Peruvian 


[35.4 

1 

[25.2 


[37.2 ! 


[17.0 


[24.3 


42.2 1 


29.7 



i 

23.8 


21.2 



138.4 

U4.9 1 

1 

35.4 


20.0 


131.9 


3S.7 

23.3 

34.3 

20.3 

25.8 

Ladak 


[32.5 


[27.4 


[39.3 


[37.3 i 


[32.7 





12.6 




42.5 


18.2 



46.6 


15.3 


34.8 


35.6 


35.4 


42.0 

18.4 

39.7 

38.5 

28.8 

Grimm 


[43.8 


[20.0 


[55.5 


[21.2 


[49.2 



46.2 




36.4 


25.2 


23.0 



'45.0 


17.8 


42.6 


30.0 


27.3 


45.0 

16.0 

44.8 

25.5 

\ 33.2 

Total. 

376.9 

173.3 

356.5 

252.8 

262.6 


Exporiment 2 


Haixy Peruvian ^ 

/33.0 

/26.9 

/42.7 

fl4.1 

/10.6 


\50.1 

\17.4 

\40.0 

\ 10.1 

\ll.4 


41.6 

22.1 

41.3 

12.1 

11.0 

Ladak 

/42.0 

/18.2 

/12.3 

/46.0 

/25.9 


\46.5 

1 8.7 

\38.3 

\44.8 

\34.8 


44.3 


25.3 

45.4 

30.4 

Grimm 

/42.0 


f21.4 

/44.2 

/25.3 


\45.6 


145.0 

130.7 

\16.8 


43.8 


33.2 

37.5 

21.1 

Total. 

259.2 

100.2 

199.7 

190.5 

124.8 


* Data in tables 1, 2, and 3 in mgm. N per 10 plants.' Italidsed values are means of 
xepUcates. 

Differences necessary for signiffeknce: between means~e]q>eriment 1, 15.6 mgm.; experi¬ 
ment 2, 18.2 mgm.; between totals of varieties—no significant differences; between totals of 
strains->experiment 1,81.3 mgm.; e9q;)eriment 2,43.4 mgm. 

The total values idven in tabka L 2, and 3 for variety (or species) of Medkago represent 
the total for all strains of the bacteria; similariy, each total given for the strains represents 
that for all varieties (or spedes) of the host plant. If two totals differ by the value indicated 
as necessaiy for significance, ^ odds are at least 19:1 that the observed difference did not 
arise by c^ce (experimental error). Totals not supplied indicate that the statistical 
analysis showed that the differences were not significant 
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WM not indudsd, and the pbata were pcmu In the 2-gidlon jaia, four ipedei or vnletlei 
being iown in «a<^ jar. Tablea 1 and 3 aiuBniaiiae the reaulta. 

J. The three varieties of if. taUta which were taken as the host planta were 
grown together in the 2*gallon jars. Seven straint of the organism were used, including four 
whidh had not been previous^ tested. The eiperinient was started July 1. During the 
first 2 months the weather was very hot and, in general, unfavorable for the growth of green¬ 
house plants. The essential data are given in table 2. 

The data in the tables show definitely that host plant spedfidty occurs 
among the species of Medicago and possibly also among the varieties of M, 
saHva. Variation among some of the r^licate samples was too great, however, 


TABLE 2 

^feet tf Orain of rkiMobia on nitrogen fixation by Medicago sativa, experiment 3, Jnly 1 to 

Octobers* 


■ATtVA 

100 

101 

105 

107 

111 

115 

129 

Total 


wsni. 

fsfei. 

mtm. 


mgm. 

mfiii. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

Hairy Peruvian 

40.0 

f33.9 

f2S.O 


(26.5 

(24.8 

(26.8 

334.8 



\34.6 

\32.6 

mfmm 

113.3 

ll3.3 

\40.8 




34.3 

2S.S 

■gQ 

JP.P 

IP.I 

33.2 


Ladak 

28.2 

f6.8 

(23.2 

(30.0 

(39.5 

m 

(24.8 

254.6 



\7.3 

\18.7 

\16.4 

136.0 

\16.3 

\20.2 




7.1 

21.0 

23.2 

37.S 

15.7 

22.5 


Grimm 

38.8 

f27.2 

f37.7 

(31.0 

(21.9 

(19.5 

(27.2 

329.4 



\33.8 

\26.2 

\28.9 

\21.7 

\19.3 

135.0 




30.5 

32.0 

30.0 

21.2 

1P.4 

31.1 


Total. 


143.6 

163.4 

169.4 

158.9 

108.2 

174.9 



* Differences necessary for significance: between means, 11.35 mgm.; between totals of 
varieties, 55.6 mgm.; between totals of strains, 39.3 mgm. 


to establish conclusively, without statistical anal 3 rsis, the significance of the 
differences noted among the varieties. Accordingly, the complete data were 
subjected to an analysis of variance.^ A summary of these analyses are given 
in table 4; before discussion of the individual experiments, the following points 
concerned with the interpretation of the statistical tests should be noted: 

If the variance due to species (or variety) is significant, it indicates that at least one species 
(or variety) fixes more nitrogen with all the strains used than do the others. With a given 
strain of the organism the superior species may not fix so much nitrogen as does another 
q>edes, but the total fixed with all the strains is significantly higher than is the total of any 


«Fisher, R. A. 1930 Statistical Methods for Research Workers, ed. 3. Edinburgh 
and London. 
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other 9 pwk§. Coneidezatioii will ehow that thk source of variation may not be too impor¬ 
tant, since a given species may fix large quanddes of nitrogen when inoculated with lour 
gtra^ of the organism but fix very little with a fifth strain. A second species might fix 
only medium quandd^ of nitrogen with aU five strains, and yet the total fixadon, all the 
strains being considered, might be significandy higher than Is that of the first species. In 
such a case the conclusion that the second q^es is superior from the point of view of nitrogen 
fixadqn is obviously unwarranted. 

If the variance due to strain is significant, it means that the total mtrogen fixed by at 
least one strain of the organism on the entire lot of host plants is greater than is that i^ed 
by any other strain. Knowledge of this source of vaiiadon might be of importance in prepa- 
radon of a culture for distribudon in an area where different species of the host plant were 
being used. 

The variance which is of particular importance for the host specificity problem is that due 
to interaction of strain and species (or variety). If this source of variation is significant, it 
indicates that fixation of nitrogen by a given strain of the organism depends not only on the 
strain itself but also on the species of the plant which serves as the host. If host plant 
specificity is thus established, examination of the original data from the point of view of 
differences between the means will determine which strains and species are involved. 

DISCUSSION 
Varieties of M. saliva 

In experiment 1 the only signiBcant source of variation was that due to 
strain. Strains 1(X) and 110 fixed significantly more nitrogen than did any of 
the others, and strain 105 fixed least. These results agree with those pre¬ 
viously obtained with these strains when they were used to inoculate different 
species of Mditotus\ with host plants of this latter genus strain 100 was the 
most efficient, and strain 105 the least efficient. Examination of the data 
(table 1) suggests the existence of hc^t plant specificity, but the analysis of 
variance failed to confirm this, mainly because the wide variation among some 
of the replicates caused an appreciable variance due to error. As a result, the 
difference between any two means would have to be very large in order to reach 
the level of significance. 

In experiment 2 the differences between the means were considerably higher 
than those in experiment 1, and host plant specificity was readily established. 
Strain 100 was very efficient, and strain 110 was fairly efficient on all varieties, 
but both strains 115 and 128 fixed less nitrogen in association with Hairy 
Peruvian than with the other two varieties tested. Strain 105 appeared to be 
poor with all hosts and to show some evidence of host plant specificity, but 
fixation was too low and erratic on all the varieties to establish this, in view of 
the comparatively large experimental error. Hie variance due to strain 
was again significant, as in experimept Strain 100 was once more superior 
on all varieties. 

In experiment 3 (table 2) again host plant specificity was evident among the 
varieties of M. sativat particularly with strams 101 and 111. Results of nitro¬ 
gen fixation experiments with strain 101, which is usually regarded as a ^^poor’^ 
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TABLE 3 

^fta tf tMm tf fkMia on niiroim fxoHon by $pookt of Medic» 9 o» oxpeHmonti / oni 3, 

AArUlbioInlyil* 


iiiAm cm uitoBiinf KsuLon 


too 

lOS 

no 

ns 

Ul 

Totsl 

ilfW. 

«fw. 

mom. 

Wfw. 

mgm. 

mgm. 


Ex perimet U 1 


M.agebka 

1.2 

17.2 

M 

1.3 

1.2 



fS3.6 

/3S.9 

/76.2 


/40.8 



153.4 

\3l.9 

\- 


\«.4 



53,5 

33.9 

76,2 


41,1 


M,kupida 

fl.2 

f33.9 

fl.2 

fl.8 

il.6 

80.6 



\35.8 

\l.3 

\1.2 

\1.S 



J,Z 

34.9 

1.3 

1,5 

1.6 


if. lupuHna 

/32.7 

/72.7 

f46.4 

/69.S 

f57.4 

555.6 


\41.1 

\79.2 

157.2 

\36.1 

\63.3 



36,9 

76.0 

51,8 

52,8 

60,4 


if. saliva (Grimm) 

45,0 

16,0 

44,8 

25,5 

33.2 

328.6 

Total. 

166.1 

253.6 

195.7 

159.6 

190.2 



ExptnmmU Z 


M, arabica 

fl.2 

/51.6 

f2.6 

/3.8 

f4.S 

116.0 


ll.4 

\42.6 

\3.4 

\2.3 

\2.S, 



1,3 

47.1 

3.0 

3.1 

3,5 


U.Hspida 

(1.1 

/56.6 

fs.l 

(3.2 

fl.4 

124.9 


\2.6 

\48.6 

\2.4 

12.2 

tl.7 



2.2 

52.6 

3.8 

2.7 

1,6 


M,lupnH$ta 

/27.0 

/63.0 

/76.7 

/40.0 j 

WM 

560.3 


\34.9 

175.6 

\78.0 

137.6 




31.0 

69,3 

77.4 


63.8 


M, saHva (Grimm) 

43,8 

14,5 

33,2 


21.1 

300.0 

Total. 

156.4 

366.5 

234.6 

164.0 1 

179.7 



* Differences necessary for significance: between means—experiment 1, 15.15 mgm.; 
experiment 2, 24.95 mgm.; between totals of varieties—experiment 1,67.7 mgm.; experiment 
2, 111.5 mgm.; between totals of strains~~experiment L 62.3 mgm.; experiment 2, 99.8. 
Statistical analysis in expetiment 1 based on data for U, kUpidOt Af. lupulinOt and if. saHta 
(Grinun); in experfiaeillZf Af. orofiiictf was also included. Detailed data for if. saUoa (Grimm) 
given in table 1. 

Strain, ars dten very erratic. With these particular strains of melUoH 
there was m significant difference due to variety, Ladak fixing less total nitrogen 
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with all stnuns than did the other two. Among the strains, 115 fbced leas total 
• nitrogen on all varieties than did any of the others. 

Altogether, these results agree satisfactorily with those previously obtained 
by using the same strains of the organism with MdUotus species. The exis- 


TABLE 4 

Smmary ef analyfes nf vaHams ttf MMdud expeHmenis 


VAXlAMCt mrs TO 

DX- 

OBXBS 

Of 

fans- 

wm. 

•uxor 

•QUAXIS 

VAIXAUCB 

r 

it 

W) 


1 

I. Varieties of ifadiragojolfoa 
ExperimefU 1 








Varieties. 

2 

222.7 

111.4 

1.26 

3.32 

•— 

— 

Strains. 

4 

3,053.5 

765.9 

8.70 

2.69 

4.02 


V X S. 

8 


63.7 

0.72 



— 

Error. 

30 

2,641.6 

88.1 

— 

|a| 



Experiment 2 





■ 



Varieties. 


194.5 

97.3 

1.34 

3.68 

6.36 

— 

Strains . . 


2,675.8 

668.9 

9.35 

3.06 

4.89 

+4- 

V X S. 

8 

1,722.8 

215.3 

2.90 

2.64 

4.00 

+ 

Error. 

15 

1,090.4 

72.7 

— 

— 

— 


Experiment 3 

Varieties . 

2 

616.1 

308.1 

10.51 

3.55 

6.01 

++ 

Strains . 

5 

775.6 

155.1 

5.28 

2.77 

4.25 

+4* 

VXS. 

10 

1,001.8 

100.2 

3.41 

2.42 

3.54 

•fdb 

Error. 

18 

527.4 

29.3 

— 


— 


II. Species of Medieage 

Experiment I 








Species. 

2 

11,286.6 

5,643.3 

112.3 

3.68 

6.36 

+4- 

Strains . 


965.9 

241.5 

4.80 

3.06 

4.89 

4-ri: 

S X S. 




8.76 

2.64 

4.00 

+4- 

Error. 

15 

754.2 


— 

-- 

— 


Experiment 2 








Species. 


12,983.2 

4,327.7 

30.6 

3 10 

4 94 

+4- 

Strains . 



952.5 

6.68 

2.87 

4.43 

4-4- 

S X S. 

12 

7,707.7 

642.3 

4.50 

2.28 

3.23 

4-4- 

Error. 

20 

2,851.4 

142.6 

— 

— 

— 



* If the value of F for a given source of variance exceeds the value given for ihe 5 per cent 
point, the odds are at least 19:1 that the variation is HgtU^iU (denoted by -f )• This means 
that the variance arose from treatment, e.f., use of different strains of organism for inocula¬ 
tion, and not from chance (experimental error). Likewise if the value of F exceeds the 1 per 
cent point, the odds are at least 99:1 th%t the variation did not arise from chance (highly 
significant, denoted by ++). «^^fiobserved variation could have arisen from chance, — is used. 

tence of host plant specificity was not so dear-cut, however, with the varieties 
of if. sativa as with the species of sweet dover. 'Mth the varieties of alfalfa 
tested, the efficiency of certain of the individual stnuins varied among the 
experiments, an effect previously discussed in connection with the experimenta 
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on MdiMu$. The oocuxrence of this type of variation tends to obscure host 
jdant spedfidty. 

Species of Medice^o 

A striking example of host plant spedficity is furnished by the action of the 
different strains of Kk. meHloti on the spedes of Medicago tested (table 3 and 
plate 1). The analyses of variance summarized in table 4 show that in both 
experiments 1 and 2, the variances due to varidy and strain as wellas to the 
inkracHon between these two source of variation were highly significant. 


snuiMs or MiA munof 


^ O f O tsi USD ss enm 



Fxo. 2. ErtECT or Strain or Rh. meliloti on Nitrogen Fixation by Species or Medicago 
(Experiment 4, August 28 to November 27.) 

HP, Haiiy Peruvian; G, Grimm; A, M. arabica; M, M. minima; La, Ladak; H, M. kispida; 
L, M. lupulina. 

The origin of the variance due to interaction of strain and species is readily 
evident from consideration of the data in table 3. With If. minima and M. 
lupulina as the host plants, all strains of the organism would be classed as 
‘‘good.” With If. saHva (Grimm) all strains except 105 were ‘‘good”; this 
strain was somewhat erratic but, in general, would be classed as “fair.” In 
contrast to their response in association with these three spedes, all the strains 
exc^ 105 fixed practically no free nitrogen in association with Af. arabica 
and Af. kispida. The superiority of strain 105 on these two spedes was quite 
unexpected, since with host plants previously tested (if. sativa and different 
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qpedes of Mdilotus) this strain had been usually classed as '^poor” to **fair.” 
On the other hand, the remaining strains were definitely **good” on these hosts. 

The origin of the variance due to species obviously axises from the fact that 
M. arabica and if. hispfda fix nitrogen only when inoculated with strain 105, 
whereas the other species fix relatively large quantities with all the strains used. 
Likewise, the significant variance due to strain originates from the circumstance 
that strain 105 is fair to good on all the species, whereas the other strains are 
very poor on if. arabica and if. hispida. 

The conclusions reached in these experiments were confirmed by a fourth 
trial (experiment 4) conducted during the fall growing season. The 2<gallon 
jars were used with if. sativa (three varieties) and if. hispida in one set, and 
with if. arabica^ if. lupuHna^ and if. minima in a second. The five strains of 
bacteria used in the majority of these experiments furnished the inocula for the 
plants of the first set. In an effort to discover other strains which could fix 
nitrogen in association with if. arabica and if. hispida, the plants of the second 
set were tested with several strains not previously used with these particular 
species. The data, which are summarized in figure 2, confirm in all essential 
respects those of the previous experiments. With the varieties of if. sativa 
there is some evidence of host plant specificity, especially with strains 105 
and 115, but the differences are not marked. With the species, however, 
results identical with those of the first two experiments were obtained. It 
is noteworthy that none of the previously untested strains was able to fix 
nitrogen in association with if. arabica and if. hispida; of the nine strains 
employed in the four experiments, only 105 was found to be efficient with these 
two species of the host plant.‘ 


SUMMARY 

Three varieties of Medicago sativa {Ladak, Hairy Peruvian, and Grimm) 
were tested for ability to fix nitrogen in association with nine strains of Rhizo- 
bium meliloti under different environmental conditions. Although definite 
evidence was obtained for the existence of host plant specificity (i.e., fixation 
of nitrogen with a given strain varying with the variety of host plant), its 
occurrence tended to be erratic. Apparently, the relationship between the 
plant and the bacteria is affected by other factors, e.g., environmental con¬ 
ditions, which may obscure the specific influence of the host plant. 

Five species of Medicago (ilf . sativa, M. arabica,' 3f . hispida, M. lupulina, 
and 2f. minima) also were tested for nitrogen-fixing ability in association with 
the same nine strains of the organism. Unequivocal host plant specificity 
was established among these species. With M, sativa, M, lupulina, and Jf. 
minima all strains were very efficient in fixation of nitrogen, with the possible 
exception of strain 105 in association with Jf. sativa. In contrast, only strain 
105 was capable of nitrogen fixation in association with Jf. arabica and Jf. 
hispida, ' 

* Since this manuscript war submitted, we have succeeded in isolating several strains 
of Kh, mdiloH which are efi&dent on Jf. arabka and M. hispida. 
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PLATE 1 

Host Plant SracmciTY in SvEcnt and VAurms or Muhcaoo 

Pio. 1. Growth of three QMcies of MtHeago on nitrogen>poor land when inoculated with 
Rk, mdUoU, ttraint 100,105, and 110. This picture wm takm when the plants were 1 month 
old; with strains 115 slid 128 essentially t^ same effect was obtained as with strains 100 
and no. 

Fio. 2. Roots of if. arabka at harvest, showing that invasion of the plant had occurred 
even thou|^ no nitrogen fixation resulted except with strain 105. From left to right: Con* 
trol, 100, 105, no, 115, 128. 

Fxo. 3. Growth of if. hispiia and three varieties of if. satwo {Ladakh Hairy Penmafi, 
Grimm) on nitrogen*poor sand when inoculated with Rk, mdilofi lOO, 105, and 110. These 
plants were of the same aeries as those of figure 1; the picture was taken at harvest. 
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the availability/to crop plants, of different forms 

OF SELENIUM IN THE SOIL* 

0. £. OLSON Aim A L MOXON* 

SotUk Dakota Agrieultmal Experimont Station 
Rtodvvd for pubUottloo S«pt«nib« 36, m 

The natural occurrence of selenium in the soils of certain areas and the pro¬ 
duction of toxic vegetation on these soils have resulted in many studies on the 
absorption of selenium by plants. Early studies in this laboratory indicated 
that ^e total selenium content of a soil could not always be used as an index 
of the selenium content of vegetation growing on the soil. Hurd-Karrer (12, 
13,14) and Byers (7) have reported that the sulfate content of soils has con¬ 
siderable mfluence on the absorption of selenium by plants. Hurd-Karrer 
(13, 14) reported on work with selenium salts in the greenhouse in which the 
addition of sulfur to selenized cultures inJiibited the absorption of selenium by 
the plants. Experiments reported by Franke and Painter (11) showed that the 
addition of sulfur to field plots in a seleniferous area failed to iifhibit the ab¬ 
sorption of selenium by crop plants. Beath et al. (4) showed that the addition 
of sulfur actually mcreased the absorption of selenium from soils fertilized with 
highly seleniferous plants. Beath (15) contends that the form of selenium in 
the soil is of primary importace and that the sulfur-selenium antagonism has 
been overemphasized. Moxon (16), likewise, has pomted out that the form of 
selenium is of more practical importance than the sulfur content, since many of 
the soils producing toxic vegetation are highly saturated with gypsum. 

Beath et al. (3) in 1935 reported that certain plants belonging to such genera 
as Astragalus, Oonopsis, and Stanleya act as converters and make selenium 
available to other plants. 

SELENXUH IN GEOLOOIGAL FOSMATIONS 

The first studies on the selenium problem indicated that the selenium oc¬ 
curred in soils derived from Pierre shales. Later, Beath et al. (2) reported 
that in Wyoming seleniferous plants were found on virtually all formations of 
the Cretaceous period, the most toxic plants occurring on the Niobrara, Pierre, 
and Steele formations. The Nidbrara, although limited to rather small areas, 
is likewise very seleniferous in South Dakota (16). 

Most of the seleniferous soil of central South Dakota has been derived from 

^ Approved for publication by the ditector of the South Dakota Esperiment Station and 
publid]^ at a contributioB fxom the esperiment station chemiitry department of South 
Dakota State CoUege. * 

* The authors wish to thank Morris Rhtan, George Stanford, and Henry lardy for assist¬ 
ance with the analytical and gieenhouse work. 
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the Pierre formation. Searight (IS) has recently divided the Pierre into five 
members. This division of the Pierre into members, with later modifications 
by Searight (19), appears in figure 1. A recent study by Moxon, Olson, 
Searight, and Simdals* indicates that the most exten^ve seleniferous areas in 
South Dakota are composed of soils derived from the Mobridge member of the 
Pierre formation. Soils derived from the Sharon Springs member, like soils 
derived from the Niobrara formation directly below, are also usually highly 
seleniferous. 



Fio. 1 Fio. 2 

Fig. 1, Members of the Pierre Formation 
According to Searight (18, 19) 

Fig. 2. The Selenium Cycle in Nature 

FORMS OF SELENIUM IN THE SOILS 

Williams and Byers (20) reported that selenium occurs in the soil in at least 
three forms; namely, basic iron selenite (exact formula undetermined), iron 
selenide, and a selenate. Byers (8) noted that calcium selenate, and possibly 
selenite, are present in soils of high water-soluble selenium content, and later 
(9) that elemental selenium does not occur naturally in soils. Byers (8) has 
also said, *Tt appears very certain that but little selenium is associated with 
the soil organic matter after it has become humified.” 

The authors are of the opinion that it is the selenium in the organic fraction 
of the soil which becomes most readily available to plants. This view is in 
accordance with the theory advanced by Beath et al. (3, 4) regarding the con- 
vefuon of inorganic selenium to organic selenium by “converter” plants. The 
selenium cycle in the soil and in plants is rather complicated (fig. 2). After 
the selenium is once made available to crops by “converter” plants the crop 

* Unpubliahed data. 
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planto are probably able to m ai n tai n the cycle for many years, especially if a 
small amount of the ^^unavailable” selenium becomes available to the crop 
plants each year to offset the losses of sdenium removed by crops. There is a 
small loss of selenium from'plants and animals into the atmosphere in the form 
of volatile organic compounds. The selenium in these organic compounds 
would probably be returned to the soil or geological formations and might be 
bound with iron compounds to become unavailable. 

The organic selenium from decaying vegetation returns to the soil, where 
most of it remains in the humus fraction. Soil samples taken where there 
have been heavy growths of highly seleniferous vegetation show high concen¬ 
trations of selenium in the humus.^ Selenium in humus evidently occurs in 
organic form, but the exact chemical nature b not known. Various organic 


TABLE 1 

Sampling location of soils 


son. 

NUMBER 

LABOR¬ 

ATORY 

KDMBBR 

LOCATION 

1 

1314 

Dean Farm. S.E.1/4 Sec. 29 T.3N. R.31E. Stanley Co., S. Dak. HiU N.W. 
of dam. 

2 

1315 

Dixon Selenium Experimental Plot N.W.1/4 of S.E.1/4 of Sec. 21 T.IOON. 
R.72W. Gregory Co., S. Dak. 

3 

1316 

Reed Farm. S.E.1/4 of N.E.1/4 of Sec. 2 T.107N. R.78W. Lyman Co., 
S. Dak. 

4 

1317 

Reed Farm. S.W.1/4 of N.W.1/4 of Sec. 2 T.107N R.78W. Lyman Co., 
S. Dak. 

5 

1318 

Dean Farm. S.E.1/4 of Sec. 29 T.3N. R.31E. Stanley Co., S. Dak. HiU W. 
of dam. 

6 

1319 

Reed Fann. S.W.1/4 of S.E.1/4 of Sec. 2 T.107N. R.78W. Lyman Co., 
S. Dak. 


selenium compounds exist in plants. The selenium in cereals is in the protein 
fraction and is not water soluble (10); on the other hand, some of the selenium 
in certain converter plants is readily soluble in water. 

EXFERIlfENTAL 

Six soils from different locations in two seleniferous areas, as shown in table 1, 
were studied to determine the form of selenium present and its relation to 
availability to crop plants. These soils were all taken from farms reputed to 
be seleniferous. 

Chemical and physical ^analyses of soils 

The soils were well mixed when they were received at the laboratory. 
Samples sufficient for all analyses were reserved, and the remainder of the soils 
were placed in plats in the greenhouse for tests to determine the absorption of 
selenium by vegetation. 

^ UnpubUshed data from this laboitatoiy. 
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The soOft were aittl 3 rced for total nitrogen, total caldum, total iron, and total 
sulfur as sulfates by the methods of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists (1). The hydrogen-ion concentrations were determined by the use 
of a glass electrode. Base-exchange capadty was determined by the ^'barium 
acetate-amnumium chloride’’ method as described by Parker (17). Mechan¬ 
ical analyses of the soils were made by the methods of Bouyoucos (5,6), and 
the texture classes were determined according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture method of classification. All selenium anal 3 r 8 es were made by the 
digesrion-distillation method as described by Moxon (16). 


TABLE 2 

Mtchamical analyses ef soils 


■on. 

mniBBm 

IJUKnUTOKY 

mncBSm 

■AMD 

iSLT 

CLAY 

VSSYnMX 

CLAY 

TOTAL 

COLLOID 

TBXnriAL CLASS 



ptrttU 

ptremi 

ptrema 

Peretnf 

Ptretnt 


1 

1314 

13.6 

26.8 

59.6 

57.0 

72.0 

Clay 

2 

1315 

12.4 

33.0 

54.6 


64.6 

Clay 

3 

1316 

11.0 



61.2 

73.6 

Clay 

4 

1317 

17.6 

31.8 

50.6 

45.2 

55.2 

Clay 

5 

1318 

10.0 

26.8 

63.2 

55.6 

74.0 

Clay 

6 

1319 

34.0* 

53.8 

12.2 

11.6 

12.8 

loam 


* High gypsum content. 


TABLE 3 


NUrogen, calciumt and iron conlenlt pH, and base exchange of soils 


■on. 

innouea 

LABOIATOEY 

WinCBSA 

TOTAL 

NITMOOBM 

TOTAL 

CALcnm 

TOTAL XmON 

pH 

BASS 

XXCBANOB 

1 

1314 

ptrcmU 

0.204 

PtftrtU 

7.15 

3.670 

7.70 

m.t.llOO gm. 

28.51 

2 

1315 

0.304 

4.08 

4.232 

7.73 

33.49 

3 

1316 

0.224 

4.09 

4.033 

7.73 

37.48 

4 

1317 

0.336 

2.48 

3.836 

7.50 

38.06 

5 

1318 

0.254 

7.81 

4.232 

7.78 

31.73 

6 

1319 

0.151 

17.56 

2.447 

7.20 

14.93 


Humus determinations were made by leaching the soils with 1 per cent 
HCl until the leachate was free of calcium and magnesium and then extracting 
the humus from the soil with 4 per cent NH 4 OH. The leachate from the 
HCl washing was evaporated to dryness and analyzed to determine the amount 
of acid-soluble selenium. Selenium was also determined on the humus and the 
evaporated ammonium hydroxide washings as well as on the soil residues 
remaining after the HCl and NH 4 OH leachings. The results of the chemical 
and physical anal 3 rse 8 are shown in tables 2 to 5. 

Greenhouse experiments 

Crops were grown on the six soils in greenhouse plats to determine the avail¬ 
ability of the selenium to plants. Two plantings each of com, wheat, oats, 
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and barley were made. One planting oi sorghum and one planting of mustard 
.were made. The crops were taken for analysis when they reached a height of 
10 or 12 inches. The plants were dried and analyzed for selenium by the 


TABLE 4 

Sulfur-seletnum rdationskips soils 


SOILMUMBSm 

LABO&ATOEY 

MOKBIl 

MOhWWt At eUUrATU 

n&BNnnc 

ToUl 

Soluble 

Soluble 

Total 



Ptr cent 

per cent 

p.p,in> 

P,PM, 

1 

1314 

0.248 

0.032 

0.05 

4.8 

2 

1315 

0.455 

0.026 

0.026 

5.7 

3 

1316 


0.014 

Trace 

1.7 

4 

1317 

0.455 

0.035 

<0.026 

3.8 

5 

1318 

0.315 

0.034 

<0.026 

6.0 

6 

1319 

24.44 

0.789 

<0.026 

4.2 


TABLE 5 


Amounts of various forms of sdenium in the soils and the rdationskip to sdenium content of 

plants grown on them 


son. 

iiuiiBxa 

LABOIATOAY 

mncBxa 

BUMUil 

TOTAL 

Se 

OKOAMIC 

Se 

Arm. 

80LUBLS 

BKLSKUJU 

WAI^- 

80LUBLX 

8XLXinnic 

AVSAAOX Se 
COMTCNTOT 

10 cmoF8 

(DAY BA8X8) 



percent 

p.p,m. 

p.pm. 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

1 

1314 

11.3 

4.8 

2.1 



27.368 

2 

1315 

11.3 

5.7 

1.7 

0.153 

0.026 

12.075 

3 

1316 

12.7 

1.7 

0.42 

0.199 

Trace 

0.15 

4 

1317 

12.7 

3.8 

1.46 

0.067 

<0.026 

0.65 

5 

1318 

10.7 

6.0 

1.55 

0.100 

<0.026 

3.205 

6 

1319 

4.0 

4.2 

0.44 

0.078 

<0.026 

2.552 


TABLE 6 

Sdenium content of the various crops on each soil 
p.p.m. dry weight 


8on. 

NUICBXX 

LABOAA- 

TOBY 

NUMBXB 

WHEAT 

lA 

WHEAT 

IB 

COEN 

lA 

COIK 

IB 

BAELXY 

lA 

BAILEY 

IC 

OAT8 

lA 

OAT8 

ID 

BOB' 

OBme 

1CU8TABD 

1 

1314 

35.0 

28.6 

16.3 

9.4 

28.0 

13.8’ 

23.0 

29.78 

4.8 

85.0 

2 

1315 

15.0 

6.5 

5.6 

4.0 

20.0 

7.1 

15.0 

9.25 

4.3 

34.0 

3 

1316 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.2 

0 

0.3 

1.0 

0 

4 

1317 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 7 

0 

0 

0.2 

0 

2,6 

5 

1318 

5.0 

0 

1.1 

0 

<8.0 

0 

6.0 

2.45 

0.5 

9.0 

6 

1319 

3.5 

0 

3.4 

0.6 

9.0 

0 

4.0 

2.42 

0 

2.6 


digestion-distillation method (16). The average selenium content of the 10 
crops is shown in the last column of table 5. The selenitun content of each 
crop on each of the six soils is shown in table 6. 
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OONCLX7BIONS 

Tbe results of the analytical and greenhouse work presented in the foregoing 
tables indicate that the availability of selenium to plants depends largely upon 
the form in which it exists in the soil. The availability of selenium in the soils 
is apparently directly dependent upon the amount of water-soluble selenium 
in the soil, ii^ch is evidently correlated with or dependent upon the selenium 
in the organic fraction or humus of the soil. The last column of table 5 shows 
the average selenium content of 10 crops raised on each soil, and table 6 shows 
the selenium content of each crop nused on each soil. A comparison of the 
selenium content of the crops with the amounts of water-soluble selenium and 
organic selenium in each soil shows a relatively close relationship, whereas a 
comparison of the selenium content of the crops with total selenium or acid- 
soluble selenium shows practically no direct correlation. 

Table 4 indicates that there is no relationship between the total sulfates or 
soluble sulfates of the soils studied and the availability of the selenium to the 
plants grown on them. 


SUIOCAXY 

Six soils from seleniferous farms were analyzed for various important con¬ 
stituents including total and water-soluble sulfur and total, water-soluble, 
acid-soluble, and organic selenium. Ten plantings were made on the soils in 
the greenhouse, and the plants were analyzed for selenium to determine the 
availability of the selenium in the six soils to various plants. The availability 
of the selenium in soils appears to be dependent upon the amount of water- 
soluble selenium, which in turn seems to be dependent upon or correlated with 
the amount of organic selenium in the soil. The total sulfur content and the 
water-soluble sulfur content of a soil appear to be of little or no significance in 
determining the availability of selenium to plants in a naturally seleniferous 
soil. The selenium cycle and the forms of selenium in soils are discussed 
briefly. 
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SOME MOISTURE RELATIONSHIPS OF SOILS FROM BURNED 
AND UNBURNED LONGLEAF PINE FORESTS 
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Received f«r pubUctUoa Auguit 29,1938 

Moisture is probably the most important soil factor influencing forest growth 
in the longleaf pme region. This is true in spite of the comparatively high 
annual precipitation of 45 to 60 inches throughout the r^on and the fact 
that ramless periods exceeding 4 to 5 weeks are rare. Several factors are 
responsible for this condition. In the first place, within the longleaf pine 
region the number of da 3 rs that are warm to hot with intense sunshine is 
relatively large. This weather is conducive to great evaporation of moisture 
from free surfaces, an example of which is soil exposed to the atmosphere. 
Moreover, such weather stimulates a high transpiration rate, which still 
further tends to deplete soil moisture. Because of this prevalence of days 
of full sunshine, the rainfall capable of being utilized by forest ^owth is un¬ 
questionably much less than the actual rainfall.’ Another factor tending to 
minimize effective rainfall is the sandy nature of a large percentage of pine 
forest soils. These soils, which commonly vary in texture from fine sand to 
fine sandy loam, have comparatively low normal moisture capacities. Lastly, 
either the dense ground cover of perennial grasses or the low underbrush of 
palmetto and gallberry present in almost all longleaf pine forests, doubtless 
consumes great quantities of soil moisture. 

From the foregoing considerations, it is evident that any factor which might 
possibly alter soil-moisture conditions in pine forest soils is of much importance 
in silviculture. One factor which should, therefore, be considered in this 
respect is fire. Fires, largely of the ground-fire class, are more prevalent in 
the longleaf pme region than in any other forest region in the country. During 
past generations the longleaf forest that was unbumed for longer than 2 or 3 
years was indeed exceptional. Within the last 10 years, however, fire protec¬ 
tion has made rapid strides in the region, and it is now possible to find extensive 
forests protected from fire for 5 mo|e years. 

That frequently burned and long-unbumed pine forests differ greatly in 
floristic and also in certain soil characteristics has been revealed by studies 
by the Southern Forest Experiment Sitation. In order to determine whether 
soil moisture likewise differed, the present study was undertaken. 

* Fonnerly aasistant lilviculturitt, Southern Forest Experiment Station. 

* Data on the rainfall-evaporation ratio are virtually nonexistent for the longleaf pine 
Kgion. 
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hescupxion of study asjeas 

Within a 40-inile radius of Lake City, Florida, four areas suited for study 
were located. At each location were a stand of second-growth longleaf or 
slash pine protected from fire for severd years, and, adjoining the unbumed 
stand, a similar stand which had been exposed to repeated annual fires. In¬ 
asmuch as the only feature separating the burned and unbumed portions of 
each study area was either a fence or a ploughed firebreak, conditions of soil 
and topography in each case were practically identical for both portions. A 


TABLE 1 

Description ef unbumed portions of study areas 


AHA 

rOIXtr TYTI AMD 
VIUaitTOtY 

MATQBS Of STAMD 

son. AMO OIAXMAOI 

Newberry, 

LongUaf pine 

Understocked. No forest 

Norfolk fine sand. Dry 

FU. 

second growth. 
Unbumed 
since 1928. 

floor except directly be¬ 
neath latest trees. Dense 
ground cover of wire grass. 
Scattered clumps of dwarf 
chinquapin and saw pal¬ 
metto. 

site. 

Area I, 

Longleaf pine 

Understocked. No forest 

Leon fine sand. Poorly 

Olustee, 

second growth. 

floor except directly be- 

drained, but soil dries 

FU. 

Unbumed 
since 1929. 

neath largest trees. Dense 
ground cover of wire grass. 
Scattered clumps of saw 
palmetto. 

out quickly because of 
presence of hardpan at a 
depth of approximately 
15 inches. 

Area II, 

Longleaf pine 

Understocked. No forest 

Plummer fine sand. Poorly 

Olustee, 

second growth. 

floor excq>t directly be¬ 

drained site,* contin¬ 

FU. 

Unbumed 
since 1930. 

neath largest trees. Dense 
ground cover of wire grass. 
Scattered gallberty and 
saw palmetto. 

ually moist through¬ 
out years of normal 
rainfall. 

Raiford, FU. 

SUsh-lobloUy 
pine second 
growth. Un¬ 
bumed since 
1924. 

Old field stand, practically 
normally stocked. Forest 
floor fairly well developed. 

Blanton fine sand. Nor¬ 
mally a fairly moist 
site, although the soil 
dries out rapidly after a 
rain. 


description of the imbumed portions of the areas studied is given in table 1. 
In stand character, burned and unbumed areas were closely alike; but certain 
important differences existed with respect to ground cover, which will be dis¬ 
cussed in detail later. 


FI£U> WORK 

The field work of the study was begun in the summer of 1935. Soil samples 
for moisture determinations were collected from burned and unbumed plots 
from the several locations. For each c 9 llection a total of 20 individual samples 
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per plot was obtained from eadi of three depths. A sampling tube, t 3 rpe A, 
4es(^bed elsewhere (1), was used. Samples collected from 4-6, and 8-10 
inches were placed in metal cans with tightly fitting covers and transported 
to the laboratory for immediate moisture determination. Moisture per> 
centages are based on soil heated to constant weight at 100-105°C. 

No attempt was made to sample the areas at regular intervals; rather, it 
was believed preferable to sample according to weather conditions, i.e., during 
dry or wet periods. For this reascm, if one area had been sampled in June 
when the soil was very moist, no attempt was made to resample the area 
until the rainy period had passed and soil-moisture conditions had changed 
markedly. Ibis procedure was followed, rather than that of sampling at reg¬ 
ular intervals, because throughout the study rainfall was abundant and periods 
during which moisture was critical were rare. Sampling at regular intervals, 
therefore, would have provided a poor distribution of data with respect to 
field moisture conditions. 

Following are data showing the monthly rainfall at Olustee, Florida, during 
the time of the study: 


1935 

sAmrAxx 

1936 

lAurrAix 


imekts 


inches 

June. 

5.21 

January. 

4.74 

July. 

14.61 

February. 

6.42 

August . 

10.11 

March. 

4.36 

September. 

7.96 

April. 

1.47 

October . 

0.63 

May. 

2.54 

November. 

0.78 

June. 

3.95 

December . . 

1.66 

July. 

5.43 


Monthly mean: 4.99 inches. 


RESULTS OF DETERIONATIONS OF FIELD MOISTURE PERCENTAGE 

The results of the determinations of field moisture percentage are presented 
in table 2, which shows actual field conditions of soil moisture for four paired 
burned and xmbumed areas. The differences are summarized in figure 1 in 
graphic form according to their statistical significance, i.e., the figure represents 
the values in the columns headed ‘^Difference divided by standard error of 
difference,” in table 2. 

From these data it is clear tbgi to a depth of at least 10 inches the soil of the 
unbumed areas was more moist than that from corresponding depths of fre¬ 
quently burned areas. Regardless of whether field moisture was high or low, 
the soU protected from fire w^, in general, more moist. The high degree of 
consistency for the 0-2-inch dq>th is noteworthy; but 2 cases out of a total of 
28 showed more moisture in the soil exposed to fire. It will be noted in-table 2 
that although the actual difference in percentage of field moisture was relatively 
small (varying from less than 1 to slightly less than 10), the percentage differ- 
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enoe varied up to 66.1 per cent. Thut, for tke entries for Q-2 inches of July 
6 for Olustee II, whereas the difference was cmly 1.42 per cent, actually the 
unbumed value was 51.6 per cent greater than the burned. 

Although table 2 shows definitely that, throughout the 3 rear, soils of un¬ 
bumed areas were more moist than soils exposed to annual fires, it does not 
explain why the difference existed. As a fu^er means, therefore, of evaluat¬ 
ing the data on field moisture percentage, the following additional studies 
were made. 



Fio, 1. Soa Moisture Percbntaoxs or Burned and Unburned Plots in Terms or 
DirrERENCE Between Means in Relation to Standard Error or 
Ditterence, with SioNincANCE or Results Indicated 


Dm «• Ml (burned mean)-~'Ms (unbumed mean) 

If Ml it greater than Ms, Dm it shown as -f; 

II Ml is lets than M|, Dm is shown as 
Dm 

Where - - - — ■ exceeds 2, the difference is statistically significant. 


MEASUREMENTS OF MOISTURE RETENTION OF SOILS FROM BUR1>I£D AND 
UNBURNED AREAS 

Conceivably, fire may influence moisture relationships of forest soils in two 
distinct manners; namely, by alterations in the forest floor or vegetative cover, 
and by possible changes in the soil itself which might affect moisture retention. 
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A gross nmstm of tbe cxHal^ned ^Fect of all cbanges associated with fire is 
readily afforded by direct determinations of field moisture percentage. AK 
thou^ representing the most significant determination within the scope of this 
study, field moisture detorminations alone offer no means of evaluating the 
specific effect of either of the aforementioned factors. In order to establish 
net relationships between field moisture percentage and both the factors of 
v^tative cover and moisture retention of the soil, an experiment was per¬ 
formed, in which several different but related measures of moisture retention 
were made in the laboratory. The factor of differences in forest floor and 
vegetative cover being eliminated by experimental design, net results were 
obtained of the ability of the soil itself to retain moisture. 

Tests were made for normal moisture capacity* and wilting percentage on 
the (M-inch depth. By means of a specially designed soil tube (1), soil 
samples were collected in pint cardboard containers in undisturbed field con¬ 
dition. The tests were performed by soaking for 24 hours in distilled water 
the soil column within the pint carton and then draining for 6 weeks on pure 
fine white sand of approximately 5 per cent moisture content. Provisions were 
made to eliminate evaporation. After draining, moisture percentage was 
determined on half the mixed sample, as usual, and the result was expressed as 
normal moisture capacity; the remainder of the sample was saved. Twenty 
samples per treatment per study area were used. Wilting percentage was 
obtained by the direct method, com being used as an indicator. 

One further test was made. In order to determine whether any differences 
found in favor of the soil from the burned or from the unbumed plot might be 
attributed either to changes in the nature of the soil particles* or to changes in 
soil structure, determinations were made of the water retained by sifted soil 
material. Any difference between the two classes of soils studied as shown by 
this test would be attributable to the effect of changes in sdl particles, since 
the factor of structure was removed by the sifting process. This test was 
performed as follows: The half of the sample not subjected to oven drjdng in 
the determination of normal moisture capacity was passed through a 2-mm. 
sieve and then placed in a 4-inch funnel provided with rapid filter paper. The 
soil sample was thoroughly saturated with water and allowed to drain 10 
minutes, after which time, the moisture percentage was determined. 

The value of the tests of moisture retention would have been enhanced 
greatly if these tests could have been made on samples from the same depths 
as those reported in table 2. This was impossible, because of the heavy 
distribution of roots in the (>~3-inch depth. Since these roots necessitated 

* Shaw (4) defined normal moisture holding capacity as '^the minimum amount of water 
that is retained by absorption and him forces when the water is free to move downward 
through a mass of uniform soil.*’ 

* By changes in the nature of soil particles is meant possible alterations in soil organic 
matter and in the colloidal fraction. Also to be considered U the addition to the soil of 
Appreciable quantities of charcoal as a result of fire. The charcoal fragments vary in sise 
from an inch to that of colloidal particles. 
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fMng a soil sample to a depth sufficient to indttde them, pint containers 4 
inches deep were used. 

Results of the water retention studies are presented in table 3. Data from 
this table show that neither laige nor consistent difference exist between the 
two of soils in their respective abihties to retain moisturCf as measured 
by wilting percentage and normal moisture capacity. The soil exposed to 
ffre on the Newber^ area showed a significantly higher normal moisture 
capacity did the soil protected from fire. Ibe opposite condition was 
true on the Olustee Area II. At Raiford, the soil of the unburned area showed 


TABLE 3 

Utatwemetiit maisiure reietUion for the 0-4Anch deftk hy soils from burned and unburned 

hngleaf pine forests 



VnUlUKD 

MBAN 

■QBMSD 

XBAll 


ACTUAL 

DimmXNCE 

BBTWXXIf 

lOCAMB 

BTAKSASD 

xutOB or 
OXrtBBZMCB 


pereuU 

foremU 

1 pnesnt 

e€tU 

ptruni 


WUUng percentage {undisturbed soU) 


Newberry .... 

2.06 

. 2.11 

lllll|nn|[| 

MM 

0.182 

Olustee, n . .. 

1.89 





Raiford 

1.96 



mSm 

0.159 


Normal moisture capacity {undisturbed soil) 


Newberry. 

10.74 

11.22 

4.5 

0.48* 

0.161 

Olustee, 11. 

12.10 

10.78 

10.9 

1.32* 

0.645 

Raiford . . . 

10.89 

10.55 

3.1 

0.34 

.0.502 


Water-holding capacity {sifted soil) 


Newberry 

33.74 

32.84 

2.7 

0.90 

0.741 

Olustee, II . . 

40.52 

39.45 

2.6 

1.07 

1.031 

Raiford 

41.27 

40.82 

1.1 

0.55 

0.494 


* Denotes significant difference. 


a significantly higher wilting percentage. The results of wilting percentage 
and normal moisture capacity as obtained for undisturbed soil columns are, 
therefore, too erratic to be conclusive. 

Although the tests of water-holding capacity, as determined on sifted soil, 
show that there is a slight but consistent tendency for the soils from unbumed 
areas to retain more moisture than the soils exposed to fires, none of the differ¬ 
ences indicated in table 3 appear adequate to explain the large and consistent 
differences in field moisture percentage as given in table 2. Although a mean 
of oelfy 20 individual samples, the basis of each entry in table 3, offers no high 
degree of accuracy, it would seem that field sampling was sufficiently intensive 
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to reveal any large differences in moisture zetentioni if such existed. Tliat no 
such large differences were brought out strongly indicates that the sizeable 
differences in field-moisture percentage are not attributable to the factors 
measured in table 3, i.e., soil structure and soil composition. These differ¬ 
ences must, therefore, be attributed to the third factor capable of influencing 
moisture, namely, differences m vegetative cover. 

Since changes in the forest floor and vegetative cover brought about by fire 
in longleaf pme forests have been described in considerable detail elsewhere 
(2, 3), a brief description of prevailing conditions will suffice. Under open 
canopies in longleaf pine forests protected from fire (pi. l,fig. 1), a dense ground 
cover consisting largely of perennial grasses occurs. Low woody vegetation 
such as gallberry [Ilex glabra (L) A. Gray], runner oak [Quercus minima (Sarg.) 
Small.], and saw palmetto [Serenoa semdata (Michx.) Hook.] may be present. 
The heavy growth of tangled grasses, the leaves of which may be nearly 3 feet 
long, form a loose mulch over the soil (pi. 2, fig. 1). Much of this material is 
dead. Under closed stands of pine protected from fire for 10 or more years, 
little or no herbaceous ground cover occurs, the rapidly accumulating forest 
litter having effectively smothered out this type of vegetation. 

On areas subjected to recurrent fires, however, conditions are vastly differ¬ 
ent. Regardless of stand density, a luxuriant ground cover exists, consisting 
of a wide variety of broadleaved herbaceous plants in addition to perennial 
grasses (pi. 2, fig. 2). The same low underbrush may occur as on unbumed 
areas, but no well-defined forest floor exists, the pine litter being annually 
consumed by fire. The individual plants comprising the ground cover, at 
least the aerial portions, are consequently younger than those on unburned 
areas. 

The differences in ground cover are believed to account for the sizeable 
differences between the moisture content of soil from burned and unbumed 
areas. The data presented indicate that the dense, tangled growth consisting 
largely of grasses over 7 years of age conserves soil moisture better than does 
the yoimg, scattered growth typical of areas burned over at frequent intervals. 
Also, on long-unbumed areas, the interwoven mass of living and dead grasses, 
which forms a good mulch over the soil, contrasts strikingly with the scattered 
ground cover that leaves exposed much of the mineral soil of annually burned 
areas. Such a mulch would prevent at least the top 2 inches of soil from drying 
rapidly. 

Probably the strongest suppOkt to the theory advanced above is furnished 
by the Olustee Area I, where the fire history of the plots studied is as follows: 
The entire area was subjected to repeated fires prior to 1929, but was protected 
from 1930 to 1933. In the winter of 1933 one portion was burned and has been 
burned annually since, whereas the adjoining portion has remained unbumed. 
In 1935 (the year the present study was begun), therefore, a S-year rough ex¬ 
isted on the unbumed plot as compared with a 1-year rough on the burned. 
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In view of the data on moistuxe retention obtained for burned and unbumed 
areas ^lewhere in the kmgleaf pine regkm/ it seems highly improbable that the 
slight difference in fire history of these two plots could be accompanied by 
measurable differences between moisture retention as reflected by tests for 
either wilting percentage or normal moisture capacity.' The consistent 
differences between field moisture percentages are, therefore, attributed to 
differences between ground cover, i.e., a 5-year rough versus a l-ycar rough. 

Because of the excellent conditions for plant growth in the longleaf pine 
region, growth of herbaceous vegetatiem following fire is extremely rapid. 
Although most of the fires in the region occur during winter, by early spring 
the soil supports a pronounced ground cover usually at least a foot high. In 
spite of the rapid development of the ground cover, however, the soil is exposed 
in many spots (pi. 2, fig. 2), and doubtless much loss of moisture from shallow 
depths takes place because of surface evaporation. Numerous observations 
throughout the region indicate that a grass rough may increase in density for 
5 or 6 years following fire, and the soil surface on all except the poorest sites is 
generally well covered by herbaceous plants by the end of the second growing 
season. After 5 or 6 years, when a great quantity of grass exists, the living 
and dead portions being interwoven and tangled to afford a good mulch over 
the soil, no apparent increase in density of rough takes place. This means 
that the data for field-moisture percentage (table 2) probably represent maxi¬ 
mum differences to be expected between grassy areas of pine forest when one 
area has been afforded complete fire protection and the other area has been 
burned over annually. As shown in table 1, all the stands except the one at 
Raiford were good examples of open stands with dense, herbaceous ground 
cover. Under closed stands, in which the forest floor has smothered out the 
ground cover (pi. 1, fig. 2), much greater differences in field moisture per¬ 
centage than those reported here could probably be expected, not only because 
under such conditions surface evaporation would be even less than under a 
dense grass rough, but more particularly because there would be no ground 
cover to deplete soil moisture through transpiration. The conserving effect 
of a mulch of organic matter, such as that provided by a well-developed forest 
floor, on soil moisture near the surface is too well recognized to need further 
corroboration. 

Because of the difficulty of locating long-unbumed areas suitable for study, 
it is not now possible to present data on soil moisture conditions under closed 
stands of burned and unbumed longleaf pine. The stand at Raiford was 
much denser than any of the others, but this is an old-field stand, and although 
the fcHrest floor is fairly well established on the unbumed plot, the sparse ground 
cover of the burned plot (though typical of old fields supporting pine forests) 
is in no way comparable with natural, rough woods. 

• To be published. 

* Plans to determine this point in the laboratory were unfortunately interrupted by a 
change in the author’s employment. 
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As regards the phyablogical importance of the moisture dif erences between 
burned and unbumed forests under field conditions as shown above, it should 
be pomted out that studies made by the author have revealed that the majority 
of the small roots of longleaf pine are located within the top 2* inches of soil 
Moreover, although a mean monthly rainfall of 4.99 inches occurred during 
the time the present study was conducted, there occurred three periods during 
which soil moisture approached a critical point, atdeast for dry sites. As seen 
from table 2, in October 1935 and in May and July 1936, the soil moisture on 
the Newberry area was either close to or actually below the wilting percentage, 
{^prozimately 2.1 per cent (table 3). Obviously, under such dry conditions 
an absolute difference of only 1 per cent moisture may actually mean that one 
soil is 30 to 50 per cent moister than another. That such differences in soil 
moisture are of importance to forest growth, there can be little doubt. 

SUMMARY 

Under four paired burned and unbumed longleaf pine forests a study was 
made of field moisture percentage throughout the year. In addition, measure¬ 
ments were made of the normal moisture capacity and wilting percentage of 
undisturbed soil columns and of the water-holding capacity of sifted soil. 

All determinations of field moisture percentage of the four areas being 
grouped, the following odds were obtained: For the 0- to 2-inch depth, in 26 
of 28 determinations the soil from the unbumed timber stands was more moist, 
12 of these differences being statistically significant; for the 4- to 6-inch depth, 
soils from unbumed stands were more moist in 20 of 28 determinations, of which 
11 were significant; and for the 8- to 10-inch depth, soils from unbumed stands 
were more moist in 22 of 28 determinations, of which 11 were significant. 
Although the differences in percentage were small when expressed as absolute 
values, in rdative values soils from the unbumed areas were as much as 52 
per cent moister for the 0- to 2-inch depth than for the corresponding soil 
depth on burned areas. 

Differences between moisture retention as measured by wilting percentage 
and normal moisture capacity obtained for undisturbed soil columns from the 
0- to 3-inch depth were neither large nor consistent. The soils protected from 
fire showed a slightly higher retention of water as determined for sifted soil 
from the 0- to 3-inch depth. Since the differences in mter retention were not 
sufficiently large to explain the differences found between field moisture per¬ 
centages, it is conclude that the Terences in field moisture were caused by 
some factor other than the nature of the scffi itself. 

On the areas protected from fire, occurred a thick interwoven mass of peren¬ 
nial grasses, much of which was Composed of dead plant material. This mass 
formed a continuous loose mulch, which in places was more than 1 foot deep 
over the soil. Annually burned areas, on the other h^d, were charactetixed 
by a much sparser ground cover, condsting of vigorously growing plants less 
than 1 year old. On burned areas the bare soil was exposed in many spots. 
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The diflterenoesminoiituiv Utilization and effects between the two 

daises of ground cover ate believed to be re^nsible for the higher percentage 
of soil moisture hi ]on|d<^ forests protected from fire as compared with 
sindlar forests subjected to annual fires. 
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PLATE 1 

Fio. 1. Typical open-grown stand of second-growth longleaf pine. Note the luxuriant 
ground cover. The low density of the stand makes development of a forest floor extremely 
slow. In stands of this nature, the herbaceous vegetation persists for years following com¬ 
plete fire protection. 

Fio. 2. Forest floor under closed stand of second-growth longleaf pine. The vigorous 
ground cover of wire grass has been alxnost completely smothered out except under openings 
in the canopy (an example of which is seen in the background), where it may persist in¬ 
definitely. The area illustrated had been protected from fire for 12 to IS years when 
photographed. 
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PLATl'. 2 

I'Jc. 1 Dense j^round cover ty[)ical of long-unburned areas Following '* to 7 yc*ars’ 
protection Irom lire, no appreciable increase in density of rough occurs 

Fic. 2 l'y])ical view of annually burned areas, photographed a})proximately 2 months 
after a fire The ground cover at this stage of development is insuiriciently dense to jirotecl 
tlu* soil from surface e\.iporation I’he soil, particularly on dry sites, may remain jiartly 
bare well into the second growing season following fire 
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A NEW SPECIES OF AZOTOBACTER^ 

ROBERT L. STARKEY and P. K. DE* 

Nm Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station and Dacca University^ India 
Received for publicetkm September 23» 1938 

The spedEc, aerobic, nitrogen-Exing bacteria obtained from soil and water 
can be identiEed as representatives of a small group of well-described species 
of Azotobacter. These include the Erst isolated species described by Beijerinck 
in 1901 (1) as Azotobacter chroococcum obtained from soil and Az, agUis isolated 
from canal water. J. G. Lipman described a new species, Az, vinetandUf in 
1903 (12) and an additional one, Az, hetjerinckii^ in 1904 (13). Both of these 
were isolated from soil. Other cultures have been zuuned, including the Az, 
woodstownii of J. G. Lipman (13), Az, vitreum of Lohnis and Westermann 
(16), and Az, smymii of C. B. Lipman and Burgess (11), but information 
concerning these three organisms is scant, and recent workers do not seem to 
have recognized them among the cultures that they have isolated. 

The present report is concerned with cultures isolated from some soils of 
India. The cultures have some characteristics which are common to other 
species of Azotobacter but differ in other respects from any of the species which 
hajre yet been described. No signiEcant differences were noted between the 
newly isolated cultures, and they are described as a single new species of 
Azotobacter, 


EXPERIMENTAL 

In the course of an investigation by one of the authors (2,3) on the Exation 
of nitrogen in rice soils of India, it was observed that a fairly large amount of 
nitrogen was Exed in some soils which did not contain any of the common 
species of Azotobacter, Furthermore, Clostridium pastorianum was not present 
in abundance. Some of these soils were distinctly acid in reaction. 

Such observations suggested that some nitrogen-Exing organism which 
could not be readily recovered by use of the common mannitol medium might 
be present in these soils. Accordiisgly> several rice soils from different parts 
of India were examined for the presence of new nitrogen-Exing bacteria, a 

* Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agricuhural Experiment Station, department of 
soil chemistry and bacteriology. 

* The cultures were isolated by the second-named author while studying nitrogen fixation 
in soils of India. Information concerning the distinguishing characteristics was obtained 
by the first-named author at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

One of the authors (P. K. D.) acknowledges with appreciation financial support from the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in India during the course of these investigations. 
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Silica gel plates were prepared in much the same way as that recommended 
by Winogradsky (20), ^e principal difference being that sucrose was used as 
the source of energy. Each 9-cm, siUca gel plate was impregnated with 5 cc. of 
the following stock solution: KiHPOi—0.5 gm., MgS04*7Hii0—0.2 gm., 
MnS 04 * 2 H 40 —trace, FeCh‘6HiO—^trace, sucrose—10.0 gm., CaCOf—^5.0 
gm., water—100 cc. 

Small particles of soil were scattered over the surface of the gd, and the 
plates were incubated at 30®C. No growth was observed for 2 weeks, but 
after this time, small, white, highly tenacious colonies appeared about the 
soil particles (fig. 1). The colonies gradually increased in size, and, after a 
month, some of them became reddish in color. For purification, the organism 
was grown several times on fresh silica gel plates and then plated on agar 
medium containing the same nutrients used in the silica gel. Well-isolated 
colonies were readily obtained from streaks on agar plates and from plates 
prepared from agar in which dilute cell suspensions were mixed (hgs. 2 and 3) 
For most of the cultural studies, media were used which had the following 
composition: 


Distilled water 

1,000 cc 

Organic material 

15 Ogm 

KiHPO* 

0 8 gm 

KH*P04 

0 2 gm 

MgS04 7H|0 

0 2 gm 

NaCl 

0 2 gm. 

CsCl**2H,0 

0 05 gm. 

NaiMo04-2H«0 

0 0005gm 

MnS04-2Hs0 

0 0005gm 

NasW04 2H«0 

0 0005gm 

FeS04-7Hi0 

0 025 gm. 


The organic materiala (sucrose, glucose, mannitol, and dextrin) were sterilized 
separately. In some cases CaCOi (0.5 per cent) was used in the media in place 
of the calcium chloride, but the organism grew much better in the absence of 
calcium carbonate. In some cases it Med to grow in liquid media where 
CaCOs was present but developed well in similar media without CaCOt. For 
solid media, 1.5 per cent of agar was added. 

On agar plates with sucrose or glucc^, the surface colonies were colorless, 
round, very mudl raised, and uniformly turbid, having much the appearance 
of heavy starch paste. The cells were imbedded in an abundance of slimy 
material which formed long strings when drawn out with a transfer loop and 


Tlie oigBite grew very slowly, sddom making any visible growth in less 
than 3 or 4 days at 3(f C. The colonies thea develoj^ rapidly and formed 
the characteristic mucoid masses which fused when they were not well sepa¬ 
rated. This was particularly the case on streaked plates (fig. 2). 

On slants of agar containmg glucose or sucrose, the culture formed similar 
raised, starchy, mucoid material which spread over the entire surface. During 
prolonged incubation (3 to 4 weeks), a considerable amount of the material 
settled to the bottom of the slant. A buff to light-brown color appears in old 
cultures, but this is seldom observed in less than 2 weeks. 

Development on various media 

The organism grew well on both sucrose and glucose but made no develop¬ 
ment on dextrin. It grew very slowly on mannitol, making very limited de¬ 
velopment in even 2 weeks. 

No growth appeared on plates of nutrient agar with which diluted suspen¬ 
sions of the organism were mixed before the plates were poured, or on streaked 
plates of this medium or peptone agar, even with heavy inoculation. Peptone 
agar containing 0.5 per cent glucose supported limited grayish growth; there 
was somewhat less development on peptone agar with 2 per cent glucose. 
Growth was abundant on an agar medium prepared from dilute malt extract, 
but a strong concentration depressed development. Growth was fairly good 
on agar prepared from tomato juice and peptone and on agar containing yeast 
extract and glucose. Thus the organism resembles other species of Azotobacter 
in its inability to grow well on media containing organic nitrogen but no car¬ 
bohydrate. 


Morphology of the cells 

Both young and old cultures on various media were examined microscopi¬ 
cally. On the carbohydrate media, the cells are very characteristic in appear¬ 
ance and quite unlike the descriptions and pictures of any of the species of 
Azotobacter which have come to the attention of the authors. The cells 
are relatively large and oval, vaxying in size from 0.5 to 1.2 by 1.7 to 2.7 m. 
Their distinctive characteristic is the presence of two, large, highly refractive, 
spherical bodies in the cells, one at each end (figs. 4 and 5); occasionally only 
one such body is present. A large part of the cell, generally more than one-half 
of the total volume, is occupied by these bodies. The globules are somewhat 
variable in size but are constant in occurrence. They appear not only m young 
cells but in the cells of cultures incubated for many wec^ or even months. 

When the organism is cultivated on media containing carbohydrate, there 
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is Uttle evidence of change in the appearance of the cells over a period of aevml 
months. In <Ad cultures occasional cells are spherical and triangular in shape. 
The globules in cells of very old culture are not so readily distinguished frmn 
the rest of the cell as are the highly rdractive globules in young cultures. 

The globules did not stain with methylene blue, methyl violet, carbob 
fuchrin, safranin, or rose bengal. None of the descriptions and photographs 
of Atotobacter in the papers of Beijerinck (1), Den Dooren de Jong (5), Ldhnis 
and Westermann (16), Ldhnis and Hanzawa (15), Ldhnis (14), Lipman and 
Burgess (11), Jones (7), Stapp (19), Kluyver and Van Reenen (9), Lewis 
(10), Winogradsky (21), or others give any indication that these observers 
had encountered cultures the cells of which regularly contained large terminal 
globules. An examination of stock cultures of Az, ckroococcum^ Az, vinelandii^ 
and Az, beijerinckii revealed cells with irregularly scattered small granules, 
commonly noted in Azotobacter^ but no indication of the regular occurrence 
of a large globule at each end of the cell. 

It was conceivable that the globule was fatty material, for Stapp (19) re¬ 
ported that fat is the principal reserve material in Azotobacter. He was able 
to remove about 20 per cent of the dry bacterial mass with ether and chloroform. 
He also found volutin in Azoiobacter cells. Recently, Lewis also found both 
fat and volutin in Azotobacter (10). He found that the granules which stained 
intensely with aqueous solutions of aniline dyes were volutin, whereas the 
large refractive granules which failed to stain with these dyes were fatty 
substance. 

Various reagents were used to ascertain the nature of the granules in the 
new Azotobacter} When treated with dilute iodine solution, the globules are 
light yellow, indicating that they are neither iogen nor glycogen (17). Since 
they fail to stain with aniline dyes, they are not volutin. When the cells were 
treated with a solution of Sudan III in alcohol and glycerin, the globules be¬ 
came uniformly salmon-colored. Best results were obtained when the cell 
material was treated with acid to hydrolyze the slime before being stained. 
About 0.5 cc. of culture material from an agar slant was suspended in 2 cc. of 
2 per cent HCl and heated slowly to the boiling point. This caused the slime 
to disappear and yielded a uniformly turbid watery suspension of cells whose 
globules stained much more clearly with Sudan III than those of the un¬ 
treated cells. 

The globules also stained with a-naphthol blue, recommended by Dietrich 
and Liebermeister (4) and Eisenberg (6) for staining fat bodies. The cells 
taken directly from the slant stained distinctly, but the globules were colored 
much darker when the capsular material was hydrolyzed with HCl previous 
to being stained. 

When the cells were treated with nile-blue-sulfate, as recommended by 
Eisenberg (6), the globules took the color characteristic of fat. Cell material 

* The authors are very much indebted to Florence Tenney for making the various stained 
preparations and for determining the nature of these globules. 
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used directly from the slant stained hght pink, but when the slime was hy¬ 
drolysed before staining, the globules assumed a bright red color. From the 
residts with these various staining re^nts, it seems evident that the laige 
globules in these Azotobaci^ cells contain fatty material. 

The cells were distinctly Gram-negative. There was no evidence of cysts 
or spores either in stained or in unsigned preparations. Motile cells were 
seen in cultures 5 to 7 days old, developing upon sucrose and glucose at 30^C. 
Cells with the typical terminal globules moved about with a smooth gliding 


TABLE 1 

NUrogen fixation in liquid media 


CULTVSX 

TOTAL immOOZN tDCSD* 

38 days 

51 dayi 

mgm. 

mgm. 

Glucose medium 

1 

3.4 

5.2 

2 

3.4 

4.8 

3 

2.8 

3.1 

4 

2.1 

4.1 


Sucrose medium 



7 6 

9.0 


6.9 

8.6 


4.8 

6.8 


4.7 

7.0 


Dextrin medium 



0.6 

0.4 


0.5 

0 7 


0.7 



13.lt 



0.7 

0.6 


* Nitrogen content of three control solutions averaged 0.30 mgm. N (0.30, 0.20, 0.40). 
t Fungus contaminant; very thick, like starch paste. It is probable that the fungus 
hydrolyzed the dextrin to materials available to the bacterium. 


motion. Attempts to stain the dagelia met with little success, but an 
occasional cell was seen with a single polar flagellum. 

Cells from media containing peptone differed considerably from those 
developing in the nonnitrogenou*? mc^ conlaining carbohydrate. On peptone 
agar containing 0.5 or 2.0 per cent glucose, there were some typical cells but a 
predominance of unusually large, swollen, yeastlike cells. Even these gen^idly 
contained fairly large globules. Similar round, elongated, and irregular cells 
appeared on tomato agar; some cells seemed to have buds. On malt agar and 
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somewhat modihed medium being used. DifEerent species of Atotohackr 
were isolated, but only one appeared to be new. This organism was detected 
in only two soils. It occurr^ abundantly in Dacca soil which had a pH of 
4.9, and small numbers were found in a soil from Insein, Burma, of pH 5.2. 

IsoUUion 

Silica gel plates were prepared in much the same way as that recommended 
by Winogradsky (20), the principal difference being t^t sucrose was used as 
the source of energy. Each 9>cm. silica gel plate was impregnated with 5 cc. of 
the following stock solution: KsHP 04 —0.5 gm., MgS04>7H^i0—0.2 gm., 
MnS 04 * 2 H|O-trace, FeCli-6H*0—-trace, sucrose—10.0 gm., CaCOf—5.0 
gm., water—100 cc. 

Small particles of soil were scattered over the surface of the gel, and the 
plates were incubated at 30^C. No growth was observed for 2 weeks, but 
after this time, small, white, highly tenacious colonies appeared about the 
soil particles (fig. 1). The colonies gradually increased in size, and, after a 
month, some of them became reddish in color. For purification, the organism 
was grown several times on fresh silica gel plates and then plated on agar 
medium containing the same nutrients used in the silica gel. Well-isolated 
colonies were readily obtained from streaks on agar plates and from plates 
prepared from agar in which dilute cell suspensions were mixed (figs. 2 and 3). 

For most of the cultural studies, media were used which had the following 
composition: 


Distilled water 

1,000 cc. 

Organic matenal 

15 0 gm 

KiHPOi 

0 8 gm 

KH,P04 

0 2 gm 

MgS04 7H,0 

0 2 gm 

NaCl 

0 2 gm. 

CaClf2HiO 

0 05 gm. 

NaiMo04-2HiO 

0 0005 gm 

MnS 04 - 2 Hi 0 

0.0005 gm 

NatW 04 * 2 H «0 

0 0005 gm. 

FeS 04 ‘ 7 H «0 

0 025 gm. 


The organic materials (sucrose, glucose, mannitol, and dextrin) were sterilized 
separately. In some cases CaCOi (0.5 per cent) was used in the media in place 
of the calcium chloride, but the ors^mism grew much better in the absence of 
calcium carbonate. In some cases it failed to grow in liquid media where 
CaCOi was present but developed well in similar media without CaCOt. For 
solid media, 1.5 per cent of agar was added. 

On agar plates with sucrose or glucose, the surface colonies were colorless, 
round, very much raised, and uniformly turbid, having much the appearance 
of heavy starch paste. The cells were imbedded in an abundance of slimy 
material which formed long strings when drawn out with a transfer loop and 
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which had somewhat elastic properties. In many instances, young colonies 
had much slime, forming gummy masses from which a portion could be 
removed only with difficulty. Colonies imbedded in the agar were lens¬ 
shaped. Colonies growing below the agar at the region of contact of glass and 
agar were thin, white, and spreading. 

The organism grew very slowly, seldom making any visible growth in less 
than 3 or ‘4 days at 3(fC, The colonies then developed rapidly and formed 
the characteristic mucoid masses which fused when they were not well sepa¬ 
rated. Hiis was particularly the case on streaked plates (hg. 2). 

On slants of agar containing glucose or sucrose, the culture formed similar 
raised, starchy, mucoid material which spread over the entire surface. During 
prolonged incubation (3 to 4 weeks), a considerable amount of the material 
settled to the bottom of the slant. A buff to light-brown color appears in old 
cultures, but this is seldom observed in less than 2 weeks. 

Development on various media 

The organism grew well on both sucrose and glucose but made no develop¬ 
ment on dextrin. It grew very slowly on mannitol, making very limited de¬ 
velopment in even 2 weeks. 

No growth appeared on plates of nutrient agar with which diluted suspen¬ 
sions of the organism were mixed before the plates were poured, or on streaked 
plates of this medium or peptone agar, even with heavy inoculation. Peptone 
agar containing 0.5 per cent glucose supported limited grayish growth; there 
was somewhat less development on peptone agar with 2 per cent glucose. 
Growth was abundant on an agar medium prepared from dilute malt extract, 
but a strong concentration depressed development. Growth was fairly good 
on agar prepared from tomato juice and peptone and on agar containing yeast 
extract and glucose. Thus the organism resembles other species of Azotohackr 
in its inability to grow well on media containing organic nitrogen but no car¬ 
bohydrate. 


Morphology of Ike cells 

Both young and old cultures on various media were examined micr^opi- 
cally. On the carbohydrate media, the cells are very characteristic in appear¬ 
ance and quite unlike the descriptions and pictures of any of the species of 
Azotohacter which have come to the attention of the authors. The cells 
are relatively large and oval, varying In size from 0.5 to 1.2 by 1.7 to 2.7/1. 
Their distinctive characteristic is the presence of two, large, highly refractive, 
spherical bodies in the cells, one at each end (figs. 4 and 5); occasionally only 
one such body is present. A large part of the cell, generally more than one-half 
of the total volume, is occupied by these bodies. The globules are somewhat 
variable in size but are constant in occurrence. They appear not only in-young 
cells but in the cells of cultures incubated for many weeks or even months. 

When the organism is cultivated on media containing carbohydrate, there 
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(m agar containiDg yeast extract and glucose, most of the ceils were the t3^pical 
rods with terminal g^bules. The production of abnormally shaped odls by 
AwkibacUr in the presence of nitrogenous material has been noted frequently, 
probably most recently by Den Dooren de Jong (5) and Winogradsky (21). 

Nitrogen fixation 

The cultures were originally tested for nitrogen-fixing capacity by the use 
of silica gel plates (20 cm. in diameter) containing the mineral nutrients with 
1 gm. of sucrose, such as was used in the isolation experiments. During incu¬ 
bation for 4 weeks, the amounts of nitrogen fixed varied between 7.0 and 9.8 
mgm. per plate. 

In subsequent tests for nitrogen fixation the more complete liquid medium 
was used in 100-cc. quantities in 500-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks. For the first 
tests, CaCOi was added to the liquid just before inoculation. Four cultures 
were used: numbers 1 and 2 were isolations from Dacca soil; numbers 3 and 4 
were from the soil of Insein, Burma. As shown in table 1, the organisms grew 
and fixed considerable amoimts of nitrogen on both sucrose and glucose. 


TABLE 2 

Fixation of nitrogen on silica gel plates^ 


OmOAMISM 

VLATBl 

PLATS 2 

PLATS 3 

AVSSAOS 

Am, chroococcum . 

8.9 

9.5 


9.5 

A%, vindandii . 

11.9 

11.2 


11.6 

Culture 2. 

8.0 

5.1 

5.1 

6.1 


* Mgm. nitrogen fixed per plate containing 1.5 gm. glucose. 

Controls (6) contained from 0.5 to 0.8 mgm., with average of 0.7 mgm. 


Maximum fixation was not obtained in 38 days. In 51 days, the nitrogen 
fixed per flask varied between 3.1 and 9.0 mgm., being nearly twice as great 
on sucrose as on glucose. The liquid became turbid in about 3 weeks, and 
some sediment accumulated, but there was no surface membrane. Even after 
2 months, there was scarcely any growth in the dextrin solution. The slight 
increases in nitrogen over the controls do not appear to be significant. 

Culture 2 was also grown on silica gel plates (14 cm. in diameter) containing 
the same amount of nutrients which were present in the 100-cc. portions of 
liquid media; glucose was the source of energy. For comparison, cultures of 
Az, chroococcum and Az, vindandii were cultivated under similar conditions. 
Az. chroococcum produced an abundance of brown growth. Az, vindandii 
and culture 2 formed buff-colored growth. Because of the large amount of 
slimy material produced, culture 2 appeared to form much more cell material 
than the other two. As shown by the results of nitrogen determinations made 
after incubation for 28 days (table 2), culture 2 actually fixed less nitrogen than 
did either of the other organisms. 
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Since it was observed that the organiimi grew better in the absence of CaCQi, 
additional determinations for nitrogen fixation were made by the use of liquid 
media having the same composition as those used previously, with the excep¬ 
tion that a small amouqt of CaCls was used in place of the CaCQi. Four 
sources of carbon were used: sucrose, glucose, mannitol, and dextrin. As 
shown in table 3, unusually large amounts of nitrogen were fixed during mcuba- 
tion at 30®C. for the long period of 59 days. The results verify the previous 
observations that the organism fails to develop upon dextrin. It is apparent 
that the organism will grow and fix nitrogen upon mannitol, but development 
was not nearly so abundant as that upon sucrose and glucose. 


TABLE 3 

Nitrogen fixation in liquid media* 


OSQAMIC MATERIAL 

INOCULnU 

TOTAL 

NITXOGXM 

KITXOOEM 

TIXXD 

Sucrose . 

Uninoculated 

Mgm, 

1.2 

mtm. 

Sucrose. 

Culture 2 

19.9 

18.7 

Sucrose . 

Culture 3 

20.6 

19.4 

Glucose 

Uninoculated 

1.3 


Glucose. 

Culture 2 

15.9 

14.6 

Glucose... 

Culture 3 

14.8 ' 

13.5 

Mannitol .. 

Uninoculated 

1.2 


Mannitol .. 

Culture 2 

11.1 

9.9 

Dextrin . . 

Uninoculated 

1.7 


Dextrin... 

Culture 2 

1.7 

0 

Dextrin. 

Culture 3 

2.0 

0.3 


* 100-cc. portions of media containing 1.5 gm. of the organic material. 
Incubation at 30^C. for 59 days. 


DISCUSSION 

There can be little doubt that the organism in question is a species of AzoUh 
bacter. The relatively large oval cells are Gram-negative, are motile in physi¬ 
ologically young cultures, develop well and fix atmospheric nitrogen in media 
free from combined nitrogen. The oiganism fails to grow in peptone medium 
and produces abnormal cells when certain nitrogenous materials are added to 
carbohydrate media. Its distinguishing characteristics will be evident from 
a brief comparison with the other species of Azotohacter, 

The organism is considerably smaller than Az, agUis, has much more elon¬ 
gated cells, and does not show the general active motility so characteristic 
of Az, agUis (1, 9, 21). It produces no green pigment but cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from Az, agUis by this difference alone, since Kluyver and Van 
Reenen obtained a strain of Az, agUis which formed no pigment (9). ^ Other 
cultures obtained by Kluyver and Van den Bout (^) produced a soluble pig¬ 
ment like the culture originally described by Beijerinck (1). Winogradsky 
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iiolBted cultum with a golden ydlow pigment (21). According to Khiyver 
and Van Reenen and Winogradsky, Az. agiiis is a typical water oiganhun, and 
there is little likelihood that it would be found in soils. 

Az. vindandU is readily distinguished from the new organism by pigment 
production and the formation of a peilide on liquid media. Az, mndandii 
produces a soluble green pigment much the same as that of Az. agiiis, whereas 
the new organism produced no pigment on the media used during incubation 
for many days. After 2 or 3 weeks, agar dant cultures acquired a li|d^t bufi 
to reddish brown appearance. The liquid media remained colorless. Az. 
vindandii produces a membrane on liquid media; the new oiganism, on the 
other hand, produces turbidity of the liquid media and some sediment and 
thin deposit on the walls of the flasks, but no pellicle has ever been observed. 
Although the originally described culture of Az. vindandii was isolated from 
soil (12), Winogradsky found that the organism could be much more readily 
recovered from water than from soil ( 21 ). 

Az. ckroococcum also forms a pellicle on liquid media, and the typical cultures 
can be further distinguished from the new organism by the formation of a deep 
brown to black pigment. Strains with little or no color are frequently en¬ 
countered, but possibly these might be induced to produce the pigment if 
adequate copper was supplied. Mulder (18) found that Az. ckroococcum pro¬ 
duced no pigment in media lacking copper but that the brown-black color 
appeared when 5y of copper were added to each plate of agar. The influence 
of copper on pigmentation of the new organism was tested by using agar 
slants containing glucose and sucrose. From 0.1 to lOy of copper (as CUSO 4 ) 
were added per 10 cc. of agar in the tubes. In no case was there evidence of 
any pigmentation during the incubation period of 14 days. 

Az. beijerinckii is nonmotile and produces chains of cells, whereas the new 
organism is motile and has shown no evidence of chain formation. 

Winogradsky reported that Az. agiiis differs from the other species of AzoUh 
bacUr in that it never forms cysts and that there is little evidence of change in 
the appearance of the cells during prolonged incubation. The new oiganism 
is much the same. As the culture ages, scarcely any difference can be noted 
in the appearance of the cells except that some cells become a bit more rotmd. 
The only condition under which unusually shaped cells have been seen is where 
nitrogenous materials were incorporated in the media. There was no evidence 
of cyziz in any of the cultures, but there may still be some question as to 
whether or not the organism produces cysts, since Winogradsky observed that 
cysts were formed less readily when the cultures of Azotobader were grown on 
carbohydrate media than upon ethanol or butanol. Neither of these two 
materials was used in the present study. Az. agiiis makes scant development 
upon mannitol ( 8 , 9, 21 ). When isolated, the new organism likewise failed to 
make appfedable growth upon mannitol but, after being kept in culture for 
many months, it grew in mannitol solution, although development was slow 
and not nearly so abundant as upon sucrose and glucose. It is interesting 
that the organism has many characteristics similar to those of Az. agiiis, which 
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is esaeatially a water bacterium. In this connection, it should be recalled 
that the new organism was isolated from rice soils which are flooded for a 
considerable time each year. 

Although the cells of th^ new orgamsm differ relatively little in size or shi^ 
from those of some other Azotobacter, it is apparent from this short comparison 
that various cultural and morphological characteristics clearly distinguish this 
organism fr6m any of the previously described spmes. The most evident and 
distinguishing characteristics of the new organism, however, are the appearance 
of the cells and the slime formation. The rod-shaped cells with a large globule 
of fatty material at each end have a quite different appearance from the cells 
of any of the other Azoichacter, Although fatty substances and volutin occur 
in other species, they are distributed irregularly in the cells, which consequently 
have a granular appearance. The cells growing upon agar media are imbedded 
in a profusion of slimy material which is much more tenacious and elastic than 
that produced by other species of Azotohacter, 

Thus it seems that the characteristics of the organism are sufficiently differ¬ 
ent from those of the other species of Azotobacter to justify the conclusion that 
it is a new species. The name Azotobacter indicum is therefore proposed for 
this organism isolated from soils of India. 

SUMMARY 

Cultures of nitroten-flxing bacteria were isolated from soils of India which 
were acid in reaction (pH 4.9-5.2). They all had similar characteristics which 
differed in many respects from those of the previously described species of 
Azotobacter, It is concluded that the organism is a new one, and the name, 
Azotobacter indicum nov, spec,, has been proposed. 

The organism develops somewhat more slowly than other species of Azoto¬ 
bacter, It grows well in nitrogen-free media which are neutral or slightly 
alkaline in reaction, using sucrose and glucose as sources of energy. It grew 
very slowly upon mannitol, but considerable amounts of nitrogen were fixed 
in a solution medium containing this material during prolonged incubation. 
Dextrin was not utilized. Growth was much restricted in media contain¬ 
ing CaCOs. 

The cells, which measure 0.5-1.2 by 1.7-2.7 m, are Gram-negative and motile. 
They differ principally from the cells of other species of Azotobacter in that there 
is a large fat globule at each end of the rod-shaped cells. The cells changed 
very slightly in morphology during prolonged incubation in nitrc^n-free 
carbohydrate media but became abnormal in media containing certain nitrog¬ 
enous materials. No cysts or spores were detected. 

Growth on agar was at first colorless but became buff to reddish brown 
during incubation for 3 weeks or longer. Large amounts of slime, character¬ 
ized by great tenacity and elasticity, are produced. No pigment was pro¬ 
duced in liquid media and no pellicle was formed. The liquid became turbid, 
and some sediment and denosit formed on the walls of the flask. 

Tests of the nitrogen-fixing capacity of the organism, in both solid and liquid 
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media, gave results similar to those obtained with other species of Awlobackr. 
As much as 13 mgm. of nitrogen were fixed per gram of sucrose supplied in 
a favorable liquid mediiun. Under similar conditions nearly 10 mgm. of nitro¬ 
gen were fixed from glucose and about 6.5 mgm. from mannitol. 
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PLATE 1 

Fig. 1. Colony development of Az, indicum upon silica gel plate containing sucrose and 
seeded with granules of soil. Incubated about 3 weeks at 30^C. Upon continued incubation 
the few colonies continued to develop ahd spread over one-half of the plate. 0.65 X. 

Fig. 2. Development of Az. indicum on streaked plate of nitrogen-free sucrose agar. 
Incubated 8 days at 30°C. 0.56 X. 

Fig. 3. Colonies of Az. indicum on glucose agar plate. Diluted cell^material mixed with 
the agar before pouring of the plate. Round, glistening, raised, surface colonies and lens- 
shi^>ed subcolonies. Incubated 9 days at 30^C. 2.4 X. 
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I’LATK 2 

Fr(. 4 Cells of Az hidtcum stained with phenolK rose ben^al The terminal bodies 
romposed of fatty materuil remain colorless, only the central portion of the cell being stained 
12(X) X 

Ki(. 5 Unstained tells of Ac tndtcum Cells suspended in warm gelatin (10 per cent) 
.ind spread in a thin film beneath a cover slip The highly refractive terminal globules of 
fatty material are dearly distinguished from the central region of the (ells Each cell is 
surrounded b> a zone suggesting the presence of material differing from the suspending 
luiuid 925 X 
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€innunb Cectl i^^orep 

1865-1039 

Edmund C. Shorey, Fellow of the American Institute of Giemists, Inc., 
passed away after a considerable period of illness eariy Monday morning, 
January 30, at Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Shorey was bom in Lanark County, Ontario, on March 5, 1865. He 
pursued both his undergraduate and his graduate work at Queens University, 
Kingston, Ontario. The B. A. degree was granted in 1886; the M. A., in 
1887; and the D. Sc., in 1896. This institution also honored him with a gold 
medal in chemistry and a silver medal in natural science. 

For the year following his graduation he was connected with Queens Uni¬ 
versity as a demonstrator in chemistry. From 1888 to 1891 he was engaged 
in private analytical work and assaying, the time being divided about equally 
between Kingston, Ontario, and San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Shorey entered the field of industrial chemistry when he became chemist 
for the Kohala Sugar Company, of Hawaii. This was not only his first major 
activity, but it was the first time the sugar industry of the Islands employed 
a chemist to direct production. This experience was supplemented by study 
at Audubon Park Sugar School, New Orleans, where Dr. Shorey spent three 
months with the Louisiana Experiment Station investigating cane growing 
and sugar making. In 1899 he became chemist of the Territory of Hawaii 
and served in this capacity until 1903. The transition from industrial chem¬ 
istry to research in a field that later held his major attention was made by 
Dr. Shorey when he next became chemist of the Hawaii Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. After four years with this institution he was transferred to 
the Division of Soil Fertility Investigations, Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

His long association with the Department was interrupted only by a brief 
return to commercial research, when from 1918 to 1921, he served the National 
Aniline and Chemical Company as research chemist and devoted the follow¬ 
ing year in a similar capacity to the Semet Solvay Corporation. He served 
the Department chiefly with tlMf Division of Soil Fertility Investigations, 
where he attained the rank of senior biochemist. He was also in charge 
of chemical investigations of the Bur^u of Soils for three years. Upon 
retirement, in 1935, he remained as a collaborator in the Division of Soil 
Fertility Investigations. 

Dr. Shorey’s chief interest and activity in chemicid research was the bio¬ 
chemical a^>ect of the organic matter of soils as related to plants. This 
research is covered by numerous papers and bulletins, and the results of this 
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worit gained him interoatioDal recognition. His intense interest in this field 
of oxganic chemxstiy was maintained until the last, as evidenced by the publi¬ 
cation last March of his work upon the isolation and identification of allantoin 
from several soils. He was actively engaged in similar work up to early last 
fall. 

The fund of chemical knowledge acquired in his varied career was always 
willingly shared with all who approached him. This reflects the outstanding 
characteristic of Dr. Shorey aS a man, namely, cheerful helpfulness. He 
possessed to a marked degree a sense of fairness, which was always manifest 
in dealing with his associates. Although it cannot be said that Dr. Shorey 
rode any of his varied activities to the point of making them hobbies, he did 
maintain a keen interest in the reading of detective stories, fishing, photog- 
nq>hy, and radio construction. 

Dr. Shor^ was a member of the American Assodation for the Advancement 
of Science, the American Chemical Society, the Society of Biological Chemists, 
and the Washington Academy of Sciences. 

Oswald Schreineb:. 
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TXR. JACOB G. LIPMAN, Editor-in-Chief of this 
Journal, died of coronary thrombosis on April 19, 
at the age of 64. 

He established Soil Science in 1916, as a Rutgers 
College publication, open to workers in soil science 
throughout the world. He carried it through the in¬ 
tervening twenty-four years, without interruption. His 
aim was to develop our knowledge of the science of the 
soil and to place this science in the front rank of the 
natural sciences. In this he was singularly successful. 
To the many who had the privilege of coming in con¬ 
tact with him, his brilliant mind, his clear vision, and 
his human sympathy have been an inspiration. 

In the death of Dr. Lipman, agriculture, in general, 
and soil science, in particular, have suffered an irrep¬ 
arable loss. 




CAPILLARY TENSION AS A MEASURE OF THE PORE SPACE 
.UNOCCUPIED BY WATER IN SOME DENSE 
ORCHARD SUBSOILS 

DAMON BOYNTON 
Carndl University 

Recdved for pubUcotioo Novombor 1,1938 

In connection with studies of seasonal variation of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in some dense orchard subsoils, it became desirable to have a con¬ 
tinuous approximate measurement of the opportunity for gaseous diffusion 
in the soil layers under consideration. The pore space (capillary and non¬ 
capillary) and the proportion of it unoccupied by water clearly limit the 
opportunity for diffusion of gases in a given soil layer at any time. This 
study was undertaken to determine whether or not the tensiometer described 
by Richards and Neal (6) could be calibrated with sufficient accuracy in terms 
of the pore space unoccupied by water in these rather heavy subsoil layers. 

CALIBRATION OF THE TENSIOMETERS 

The calibration was accomplished in a way very similar to that described 
by Neal, Richards, and Russell (5). A soil column with essentially undisturbed 
structure was isolated on the side of a ditch 5 feet deep. An iron pipe 6 inches 
long by 3 inches inside diameter, with one end sharpened on the outside, was 
eased carefully over the colunm at the desired depth, so that the pipe was 
completely filled with soil, the natural structure of which was retained. The 
exposed ends of the soil column were paraffined. A core of soil a little smaller 
than the porous clay cup used^ was cut out of the center of each soil column 
with a knife, and the cup was pressed into the hole. The soil was allowed to 
absorb water from the cup for about a week, and then manometer connections 
were made, and the system was closed. One three-eighth inch hole in the 
paraffin sealing the surface of the column permitted slow drying. Room 
temperature varied from about 24® to 27®C. during the calibrations. Each 
cylinder of soil was weighed daily^ and the tension on the mercury column was 
recorded at the same time. In order to minimize the effects of hysteresis (7), 
care was taken to carry on the calibrations when the soil was drying. The 
drying curve for each sample wa« determined three or more times. At the end 
of the calibrations the percentage of moisture and the volume weight of the 

^ The porous day cups were made by the General Ceramics Company according to the 
spedficatioDS of L. A. Richards. 
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samples were determined, and the pore space unoccupied by water waa com¬ 
puted from the formula 

100 — X J *“ volume occupied by water 

a* Per cent pore space unoccupied by water. 

Previous determinations by the pycnometer method indicated that the 
true specific gravity of these subsoil laym was very close to 2.65. The volume 
weights of the samples ranged from 1.45 to 1.64; there was reasonable agree¬ 
ment between duplicates. The highest volume weights, 1.62 and 1.64, were 
encountered in the 45~51-inch depth of location 1. 

The curves in figures 1 and 2 represent the calibrations of duplicate samples 
at depths of 1, 2, 3, and 4 feet in two variations of Dunkirk silty clay loam. 
The profile at location 1 (fig. 1) is characterized by heavy silty clay at 12 and 
24 inches, and by dense laminated silt at 48 inches. This is in contrast to a 
rather uniform light silty clay loam throughout the 4-foot section of location 2 
(fig. 2). 

The curves cover a range in moisture of less then 4 per cent of dry weight 
and a range in pore space unoccupied by water of less than 5 per cent of total 
volume. There are differences in the absolute percentages covered by the 
curves for the different depths and locations that must be due to differences 
in texture and structure. There are also some differences between duplicate 
samples that are explicable only on that basis. But it is interesting and seems 
significant that the gas space when the manometers registered zero tension 
varied only from 0.0 to 6.6 j)er cent of total volume. The two layers that had 
least gas space at zero tension were, in figure 1, the 2-foot and 4-foot depths. 
Neither sample of the 4-foot depth had any gas space at zero tension. Previous 
work has indicated thAt opportunity for aeration in the fourth-foot depth of 
location 1 is normally very poor (2). Both samples of the second-foot depth 
had less than 2.5 per cent gas space at zero tension. The soil at that depth is 
dense reddish brown silty clay. It is the heaviest zone, texturally, under 
consideration here. The other samples, at zero tension, varied in gas space 
only from 3.0 to 6.6 per cent of total volume. 

DIRECT DETERMINATION OF THE CAPILLARY TENSION AT THE FIELD CAPACITY 

According to the definition of Stephenson and Schuster (8) the pore space 
occupied by water when a soil is at field capacity is the capillary pore space; 
and pore space unoccupied by water when the soil moisture is at that level is 
noncapillary pore space. The work of Baver (1), Stephenson and Schuster (8), 
and the Russian investigators discussed by Krause (4), among others, has 
indicated that soils whose noncapillary pore space is much below 8 per cent of 
total volume may be poorly aerated. If the field capacity lies within the range 
of the tensiometer, it should be possible to use the tensiometer to determine in 
a given layer at^a given time the proportions of capillary and noncapillary pore 
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spact occupied by gas, and thereby to gain a better understanding of the 
opportunity for gaseous diffusion. For this reason the capillary tension and 
held capacity of columns of these soik in sUu were determined.’ 

Close to each of the sampling locations for the calibration study, a ditch 4 
feet deep was dug around a column of soil 4 feet square which had previously 
been saturated with water. The isolated column was wrapped and covered 
with three layers of waterproof building paper,*and a heavy hay mulch was 
laid over the ditch and the soil column. Porous clay cups were set at depths 
of 1, 2, 3, and 4 feet and were connected to mercury manometers according 
to the method of Richards and Neal (6). Four soil moisture samples were 
taken every week from each column, and the manometer readings were made 
at the same time. Moisture and tension in the top 3 feet reached equilibrium 


TABLE 1 

CapiUary tension at field capacity^ and apparent noneapUlary pore space in the calibrated 

soil layers 






1 

12 iacliet 

24 inches 

1 36 inches 

4S inches 

Location 1 

Capillary tension X 1.08 (cm. Hg) at field 
capacity. cm. 

2.1 

1.6 

m 

16.8 

Apparent noncapillary pore space 

Sample 1 per cent of volume 

5.5 

2.8 


1.2 

Sample 2 per cent of volume 

3.3 

2.0 


1.0 

Location 2 

Capillary tension X 1.08 (cm. Hg) at field 
capacity. ... cm. 

2.8 

0.4 


6.7 

Apparent noncapillary pore space 

Sample 1 . _ per cent of volume 

7.8 

6.2 

7.2 

7.5 

Sample 2 .. , per cent cf volume 

5.4 

5.4 

6.5 

7.0 


within 3 weeks. Moisture percentages, constant within experimental error, 
were reached at the 4-foot depths after 6 weeks. The tensions at the field 
capacity are given in table 1. The manometer readings at the fourth-foot 
depths were higher than those at the other depths, notably at location 1. In 
that case the high tension, 16.8 cm., may have been due to the density of the 
layer. 

Unfortunately the field capacity columns, in situ, could not be identical with 
the calibration samples. But the variations in texture and structure seemed 
small enough to justify the use of the tensions at field capacity in estimatmg 

* It has been found in a study of the seasonal fluctuation of soil moisture that the mois¬ 
ture equivalent seems to be higher than the Add capacity of th^ subsoil layers (3). In all 
calibration samples but one there was no tension on the mercury column at the percentage of 
moisture correq^nding to the moisture equivalent of the sample. 
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the appamit noncapillaiy pore ^pace of the calibration samples. The miiki&g 
figures are presented in table 1. Figums 1 and 2 idiow that in these byers at 
zero tension part or all of the noncapillary pore sptuct is filled with water, and 
at maximum tension all of the noncapillary and part of the capillary pore 
^>ace is occupied by gas. 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of this study, it is concluded that the tensiometer can be used 
with caution to estimate the pore fipajce unoccupied by wato: in these dense 
subsoUs. Since variations occur in sofi texture and structure, the calibrations 
must apply only to apparently uniform byers in resf^cted areas and even then 
are subject to the possibility of error. Although the range of pore space 
covered by the tensiometer is small, it seems possible that the most critical 
range is covered, insofar as the aeration of these soils is concerned. 
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PRESERVATION OF SMALL CORE SOIL SAMPLES 

R. W. GERDEL* 

U. 5. DeparknetU of Agriculture 
Rcoeiv«d for publkation October 24» 1938 

A method for preserving small core soil samples by impregnation with an 
unpolymerized plastic and subsequent polymerization has given very satis¬ 
factory results. This method of preservation permits frequent handlmg of 
the sample without disintegration of the structure, and a suitably collected 
and preserved series of samples permits direct comparison of structural changes 
throughout the season. The preserved samples retain almost all of the struc¬ 
tural features which are observed in the fresh held samples, and, in some soils, 
these structural differences are greatly empha^ed by this process of preserva¬ 
tion. Photographs of a few preserved core samples are presented in plate 1. 

Neither the technic nor the equipment required for preservation of these 
core samples is complicated. Short sections of 2-inch galvanised sheet iron 
rain spouting are used to collect and hold the samples. These sections may 
be of any desired length, but 2- to 3-inch lengths are most easily handled. 
Samples are collected either by driving the short section of tubing into the soil 
or by collecting a large clod and carefully shaving it into a cylinder to fftthe 
section of tubing. If the samples are very high in moisture content, overnight 
drying in a low temperature oven is advisable. 

A small section of wire window screen is placed in the bottom of a beaker, 
the tube and enclosed soil core placed on this screen, and another piece of 
screen placed on top of the core. Bakeiite XR-7929 is then poured into the 
beaker until just level with the top of the soil in the tube. The beaker and 
soil core are then placed in a vacuum desiccator under moderate vacuum for 
2 to 4 hours. An ordinary water jet vacuum pump will produce sufficient 
vacuum for this purpose. The length of time required for complete impreg¬ 
nation will vary with the density of the soil core. Further additions of the 
unpolymerized plastic are made from time to time, keeping the level in the 
beaker equal to the height of the soil core. Inffltration of the plastic may be 
hastened in very wet or very dense samples by placing the desiccator over a 
hot plate and maintaining a temperature of 70® to 80®C. while the vacuum is 
applied. 

After complete impregnation of the soil core with the plastic, the tube and 
contents are removed from the beaker, placed upon a small tin pan, and kept 
in an oven at 80®C. for 48 to 72 hours to ensure complete polymerization. The 

’ Assistant soil technologist, Soil Conservation Service, Zanesville, O 
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cemented sml cm may then be removed from the tube, and one or more 
faces ground upon an emory udieel and polidied with fine emory paper* 
Should a soil core become bioken at any time, it may be cemented together 
with Bakelite BR«0014 and reheated in the oven, leaving no trace of the break. 

Since Bakelite XR-7929 is slightly water sc^uble in the unpolymeriaed state, 
it is miscible with the soil solution and apparently does not produce serious 
structural changes. 


PLATE 1 

Soil Cobs Samples Pbeserved with Bakelite; One Face Groukd and Polished to Show 
S nucTUBs (Suobtly Reduced) 

Tio, 1. Core saiuplei from fallow ground showing development of an erosion pavement 
by late winter and spring rains. 

Left<*-freslily plowed, January, 1938; center—same field, March, 1938; right—same field, 
May 1, 1938* 

2. Variations in type of structure. 

Left—under heavy sod in old fence row; center—horizontal core showing impervious 
strata; right—under sod in pasture, fidd previoudy cultivated. 




t 














INFLUENCE OP EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS ON THE 
AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHATE IN SOILS‘ 

S. RAVIKOVITCH . 

AgricuUufol Reseofch Rehawothf Palestine 

Recdved for publicatiim November 3,1938 

The concentration of phosphoric add salt solutions introduced into the soil 
and the kind of exchangeable cations in the complex determine the nature of 
the phosphate compounds formed. These compounds are the resultants of 
combinations between phosphate ions of different valences, the exchange 
complex, and its cations (9). The PO4 adsorbed might be expected to possess 
varying degrees of availability, dependent on the character of the combination 
with the soil complex and its cations. The PO4 which appears in the soil 
solution, when the soil comes into contact with adds, alkalies, and salts of 
concentrations causing only an exchange reaction without destroying the ad¬ 
sorbing complex, should be considered as readily available. The liberation of 
the adsorbed PO4 is dependent not only on the anion exchange but also to a 
great extent upon the cation exchange reaction. The kind of cations present 
in the soil, when the PO4 was adsorbed, as well as the changes in the composition 
of the exchangeable bases after the PO4 adsorption occurred, influences greatly 
the degree of PO4 availability. A study of iht availability of the PO4 which 
enters into combination with the complex and its bases and of the influence of 
the various exchangeable cations on the liberation of the adsorbed PO4 is 
presented in this paper. 

SOILS AND THEIR PREPARATION TOR THE EXPERIBCENTS 

A sandy soil with an exchange capadty of 10.48 m.e. per 100 gm. was used. 
The soil was treated with 0.05 N HCl in order to remove the exchangeable 
bases. A part of the soil was allowed to remain entirely unsaturated, and a 
part was completely saturated with Ca. To “saturate” with PO4, the H-soil 
was treated with ILPO 4 and the Ca-soil with a neutral solution of ammonium 
phosphate. The concentration of these solutions was 0,08 N. At sudi a low 
concentration, as was established, the aichangeable Ca is not replaced, and the 
PO4 simultaneously enters into union with the exchangeable Ca and the com¬ 
plex according to the formula: 

equiv. of exchangeable Ca 2 
equiv. of adsorbed PO 4 3 * 

* Part of a thesis presented to the faculty of Rutgers University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Other parts of this thesis have been 
published in Son Scdencb (9,10). 
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The adiorption of the monovaleiit phosphoric add is proposed. The trivaknt 
PO4 ions were adsorbed by the H<*8oil. At these low concentrations, only a 
partial anion exchange between the ions of the complex and the i^oqihoric 
add ions occurred (9). 

The amount of airbed FO 4 in the Ca- and H-soils was adjusted to 0.1885 
m.e. for a sample of 7.5 gm. The Mg-, NH«-i Na-, and K-soils were prq)ared 
from the H-soils by complete replacement of the hydrogen by the conei^nding 
cations. After saturation, the soils were brought to air-dry condition and 
used for the various experiments. 

The comparative availability of the PO 4 adsorbed was established by shaking 
the soil samples (7.5 gm.) with 50 cc. HNQi of different concentratiims. The 
soil was left in contact with the solution for 4 da 3 rB. The supernatant liquid 
was decanted and analyzed. All calculations were made on the basis of oven- 
dry matter. 

COMPARATIVE DEGREE OP AVAILABILITY OP PO 4 ABSORBED BY Ca-SOILS, BY 
H<^SOILS, AND BY H-SOILS WITH SXJBSEQtTENT REPLACEMENT OP THE H BY Ca 

As a result of treatment of the Ca-soil with adds of very low concentrations 
(0.001-0.003 N), a considerable part of the adsorbed PO 4 (18.5-25.2 per cent) 
passes into solution (table 1). 

The liberation of the PO4 is not a consequence of an anion exchange with the 
NOt ions, which are virtually unadsorbed or are absorbed in very insignificant 
amounts, but results from the disturbance of the combination of the exchange 
complex with the PO4 and the caldum. This disturbance is brought about by 
the cation exchange reaction between the Ca of the complex and the H of the 
add. The moment the Ca is removed, the PO4 ions break away from the 
complex and go into the soil solution. The PO4 brought into solution by the 
very weak adds which result only in exchange reaction, may be considered as 
readily available. Wth further increase of add concentration (0.005-0.010 
N), a very slight breakdown of the complex occurs. The slight decrease in 
P 04 > at these concentrations, may be explained as due to the readsorption by 
the partly unsaturated complex at lower pH, as well as to the combination 
with the aluminum appearing in solution (3). The increase in the amount 
of the water-soluble PO4 at still higher concentrations of add (0.0133-0.0333 
N)f is associated with a marked destruction of the complex. 

In another series of experiments (table 2), the stability of combination be¬ 
tween the adsorbed PO4 and the unsaturated complex was investigated. This 
combination is condderably more stable than that of Ca-soils. The amount 
of PO4 liberated from the Ca-soils is markedly higher than that from the H-soils 
treated with add solutions of identical concentrations. At concentrations of 
0.001-0.003 N HNQt, the PO4 liberated from the H-soils amounts to cmly 
3.4-4.7 per cent. With a further increase of HNQi concentration (0.005-0.010 
JV), the amount of PO4 is also lower in the H-soil extracts. The Hberarion of 
PO4 from the H-soils at these concentrations is associated with the partial 
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destructkiii of the oonqdex, ts can be seen from ^^;«araiioe of aluminum 
and ircmin the solution, whereas in the Ca^soib the POiklibeiated chiefly as a 
result of interference of the established equilibrixun between the soil ccunpkx 
and the adsorbed calctum and PO4. It is only with the higher concentrations 
(>0.010 N) that the amount of PO4 in the solution is nearly equal in both 


TABLE 1 

AvttiMliiy POi adsorbed by Ca^soUs 


BXFsamEitx 

mmsaa 

vamAiiTT 
or HNOi 
MOLxmm 

POfiilSOoc. 

orna 

axTSAcr* 



FaaOinrSO 
cc. or not 
ncnACT 


1 

0.001 

M.«. 

0.0349 

18.5 

m.$. 

None 

M.f. 

None 


2 

0.0015 

0,0379 

20.1 

None 

None 


3 

0.003 

0.0476 

25.2 

None 

None 


4 

0.005 

0.0549 

29.1 

Traces 

None 

6.9 

5 


0.0477 

25.3 

Traces 

Traces 

6.7 

6 



26.2 

Traces 

Traces 

6.3 

7 


0.0549 

29.1 

Traces 

Traces 

5.6 

8 

0.0133 

0.0621 

32.9 

0.088 

0.009 

3.5 

9 

mmm 

0.0705 

37.4 

0.191 

0.017 

<2.8 

10 

BBI 

0.0845 

44.8 

0.442 

0.019, 

<2.8 


* The PO 4 adsorbed by the 7.5>gm. soil sample is 0.1885 m.e. 


TABLE 2 

AvaUahUUy cf PO4 adsorbed by H-soUs 


BXrXXXlIXIfT 

KUICBSB 

MOMiAXjnnt 

orHNOt 

soBimoM 

POimSOcc. 
or THB 
XXXaACT* 

rsKCBirrAox 
or PO« 

UBlBAtBD 

AUOidiSOoc. 
or THE 
XmACT 

FetOanr 50 

cc. or THE 
XXnACT 

pH 

1 

0.001 


3.4 

M.«. 

Traces 

w.«. 

None 


2 

0.0015 

0.0059 

3.1 

Traces 

None 


3 

0.003 


4.7 

Traces 

None 


4 

0.005 

0.0226 


0.081 


3.5 

5 

0.0066 

0.0323 

17.1 

0.162 


2.9 

6 

0.008 

0.0352 

18.7 

0.176 

0.010 

<2 8 

7 

0.010 

0.0447 

23.7 

0.264 

0.012 

<2.8 

8 

0.0133 

0.0579 

30.7 

0.324 


<2.8 

9 

0.020 

0.0748 

39.7 

0.529 

0.015 

<2.8 

10 

0.0333 


44.8 

0.700 

0.017 

<2.8 


* The PO 4 adsorbed by the 7.5-gm. soil sample is 0.1885 m.e. 


series. At these concentrations of HNOt, the Ca-complex is also destroyed, 
but the amounts of aluminum and iron in the solution are considerably lower 
as compared with the H-soils. The liberation of the trivalent PO4 ions from 
the H>complex seems to be as difficult as their adsorption (9). 

Another series of experiments was carried out with the same P04-saturated 
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H- 8 oa, with the eiceptioii that the hydrogoa was coa^letdy feptaead by Ca 
after the PO 4 was adsorbed (table 3). This a)rmponds to fia^ 
previously fertilised with phosphates. The uitroductio!i of Ca ions preserves 
the complex from destruction when it comes in ccmtact with adds. The Ca 
ions block the approach of the add to the nudeus bearing the FO 4 ions and 
partly neutralise the add introduced. The quantities of PO 4 which appear 
in the solution at all concentrations of HNQi are markedly smaller than the 
quantities which appear in the extracts of H-soils (table 2). 

As follows from the data presented, the FO 4 adsorbed by the Ca-soil is the 
most readily available. The combination of the soil complex with the PO4 
and Ca proved to be very unstable also toward water. Of the total adsorbed 
PO4, 15 per cent appears in the solution when the 7.5-gm. soil sample is shaken 


TABLE 3 

AvailabilUy of POi adsorbed by H-soUs after replacement ofHbyCa 


EXPBlUfSNT 

MUMBXK 

MOUCAUTY 

09 HNO< 
■OLUnON 

FO(Im50cc. 

or TBS 
XXTBACT* 

PXXCEKTAGC 

or PO< 

LXXUATSO 

Al^ nr 50 oc. 

or TBS 
XXTBACr 

FefOtZN50 
cc. or THE 
EXTEACT 

pH 

1 

0.001 

M.t. 

0.0075 

4.0 

W.C. 

None 

m.c. 

None 


2 

0.0015 

0.0056 

3.0 

None 

None 


3 

0.003 

0.0042 

2.2 

None 

None 


4 

0.005 

0.0070 

3.7 

Traces 

None 

6.7 

5 

0.0066 

0.0074 

3.9 

Traces 

Traces 

6.5 

6 

0.008 

0.0097 

5.1 

Traces 

Traces 

6.1 

7 

0.010 

0.0135 

7.2 

Traces 

Traces 

5.6 

8 

0.0133 

0.0237 

12.6 

0.081 

0.006 

3.5 

9 

0.020 

0.0456 

24.2 

0.216 

0.008 

<2.8 

10 

0.0333 

0.0777 

41.2 

0.470 

0.013 

<2.8 


* The PO4 adsorbed by the 7.5-gm. soil sample is 0.1885 m.e. 


with 50 cc. of distilled water. This combination, under field conditions, can 
be obtained when a soil containing a relatively large proportion of exchange¬ 
able Ca is brought in contact with phosphates at low concentrations. This 
may be considered in the case of irrigated cultures by supplying the phosphates 
to the soil in dissolved state in a dilute concentration. An easily available 
and mobile form of PO4 in the soil can be thus obtained. 

Influence of exchangeable Na, K, NHi, B, Mg^ and Ca on the liberation and 

adsorption of PO 4 

The entrance of any one cation into the complex changes the ph 3 rsico- 
chemical state and reaction of the soil. These dianges, as they affect the 
nature and rate of PO4 adsorption, also affect the degree of liberation of the 
PO4 already adsorbed before the base exchange occurred (10). To ascertain 
the influ^oe of the different exdiangeable bases upon the liberation of the 







, Ayjouaatm <» mMiBAn n sous S6i 

I>0it adwriied, two Miin of ogpe ri m e n t s were canwd out on two sc^ The 
hydragen iona of aaody aid day H-adl samples satumted with FOi ions were 

TABLE 4 


XAwoKmi ef PO** u U^hmcti iy various oxelmsfoMt eaUous (water extratt) 


rgnanaan 

mnona 

smD Of CAwai 
WTBODOCKD V 

snooKmx 

VOtwmnnm 

50 cc. Of ns 
SXttACT 

. rsBCtirTAas Of 
P^UaSSATSD 

pH 






Sandy soil 



1 


1 

Ca 

0.0091 

3.1 

7.05 

2 

Mg 

0.0180 

6.1 

7.05 

3 

H 

0.0190 

6.4 

6.65 

4 

NH4 

0.0391 

13.2 

7.10 

5 

K 

0.0423 

14.2 

7.10 

6 

Na 

0.0913 

30.7 

7.30 

Qay soil 





1 

Ca 

0.0401 

10.4 

7.05 

2 

Mg 

0.0464 

12.1 

7.05 

3 

H 

0.0581 

15.1 

6.10 

4 

NH4 

0.0655 

17.0 

7.10 

5 

K 

0.0718; 

18.7 

7.15 

6 

Na 

0.169Q 

43.9 

. 7.20 


* The 7.5 gm. of sandy soil contains 0.297 m.e. of adsorbed PO 4 ; the 3.0 gm. of clay soil 

contains 0.385 m.e. of adsorbed PO 4 . 



rq)laced by each ol the following cations: Ca, Mg, NHi, El, and Na. The 
amount of adsorbed PO 4 for 7.5 gm. of sandy soil was 0.297 m.e., and for 3.0 
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gm. of day ical 0.385 ooue. For theie eiperimeiits, only FQ« wtddi appeared 
in water extracts was considered. The liberation of PQi, as seen from tlie 
results presented in table 4 and figure was greatest with Na-aoils and 
decreased in the direction to Ca-soils according to the following scheme: 
Na > K > NHi > H > Mg > Ca. 

The various degrees of PO 4 liberation are mainly in accordance with the 
changes in the degree of dispersion, swelling, charge, pH, and dissociation of 
the adsorbed ions, produced in the complex by the difierent exchangeable 
cations. 


TABLE 5 


Adsorption of POi by soils wUh ooirious exchangeablo caUonstfrom an 
ammonia phospkaU sohUion* 


XXrXUKXNT 

innuixx 

KIM) or CAnOM IN 
TXBCOKPLKX 

nhrux. coNoof- 
TBA^Kmor PO« 
pSOcc. 

POl ADtOXBSD BY 
TUB tOILBAlirU 

pi 

/ 

Sandy soil 

1 

Ca 

4oo 

mj». 

1.174 

7 J 0 S 

/.05 

2 

Mg 

6>00 

0.968 

3 

H 

6.00 

0.691 

6.45 

4 

NH 4 

6M 

0.368 

7.io 

5 

K 

6.do 

0.314 

7A5 

6 

Na 

o.cp 

0.206 

Us 

Clay soil 

1 

Ca 

6.00' 

2.093 

7.0/ 

2 

Mg 

6,00 

1.311 

y- 

3 

H 

6.00 

1.203 

sis 

4 

NH 4 


0.503 

>7.0 

5 

K 


0.503 

>7.0] 

6 

Na 


0.234 

>7.0 


* The exchange capacity of the 7.5-gm. sandy mil sample is 0.786 m.e., and that of the 
3 . 0 >gm. clay sampki 1.548 m.e. The ratio of PO 4 to NH 4 in the solution equals 1.0 : 0.5 m.e. 


To establish the order in which the same cations are arranged according to 
their effectiveness in adsorption of PO4, the following series of experiments 
was carried out. Ca-, Mg-, H-, Na-, K-, and NH 4 -soil samples were shaken 
with 50 cc. of 0.12 N neutral ammonium phosphate solution. As far as the 
fixation of PO4 is concerned, Ca and Mg are the most effective and Na is the 
least effective of the exchangeable cations investigated (table 5, fig. 2). The 
cations which support a higher degree of PO4 liberation lead to a lower degree 
of PO4 retention, and vice versa. The effectiveness of the various exchangeable 
cations in fixing the PO4 can be indicated by the scheme: Ca > Mg > H > 
NH4 > K > Na. 

The various exchangable cations determine the valency of the phosphate 
ions adsorbed and thus influence the quantity of adsorption. It was suggested 
that for Ca-soils at low concentrations which do not involve a rq>lacement of 
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the caldani, the adicabed ion was the monovalait and for the 

H'Soils the txivalent (9). In these experiments the adsorption of the mono¬ 
valent ions may be idso suggested for the Mg-complex and the trivalent PO4 
ion for the Na-, K-, aifd NHrsaturated complexes. The differences in ad¬ 
sorption by soib bearing various monovalent cations, in spite of the proposed 
adsorption cff the ion of the same valmicy, are governed here too, as in the case 
of liberation, by the differences produced in thfe physicodiemical state of the 
complex by the various cations. The same is true for the group of soils bearing 
the divalent cations. 



Fio. 2. Adsorfhon of PO 4 by Soils with Vakious Exchangeable Cations 


AvailabilUy of kicakium phosphaU as influenced by exchangeable hydrogen 

In the fertilization of soils with soluble PO4 salts, the formation of locahzed 
highly concentrated salt solutions leads to cation exchange. The reaction of 
cation exchange will continuously decrease in all directions with increasing 
remoteness from the diffusion center of the dissolved salt crystals. In the dose 
vicinity of the dissolving crystal, the PO4 will connect with the replaced Ca 
or Mg in the form of dibasic or tribasic phosphate salts. These formed salts 
will, in time, interact with the H of the complex* and will be partly subjected 

* As a result of fertUiaation of soils or potassium phosphate, the ammonium 

and potassium ions introduced intafae complex will, in time, be partly leached out and partly 
adsorbed by the plants, leaving H behind in the complex. Joffe and McLeto (4) have shown 
that the exchangeable NH4 and K are utilised by plants; Magistad (6) and Ravikovitch (8) 
found that the exchangeable potassium is hydrolysed and removed from the conqdex. Ihe 

introduction of superphosphate into the sdl leads also to the increase in the amount of H iems 

in the comidex. 
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to dMooipoiitioii. As Co6k (1) and Kotaovftdk (S) havs shown, the tmiatlir* 
ated soils increase the availability ol rodk pho^>hate. 

Table 6 presents the results of experiments on the interaction between tri- 
cakium phosphate and a completdy unsaturated mineral exchange complex. 
Samples of 1.50 gm. of day H-soil with an exchange capadty of 0.774 m.e. 


TABLE 6 

DeeomposUion oftrkaUhm phmpkaie by an unsatnraiad mineral sail 
exchange camfiex (wakr extract) 


KxmimBifT 

xuiuucx 


PO« vouiip Of 50 oc. 
ormxxnACT 

PCSCXIfTAOB or 
WATXB-SOLUaLX PO« 

pH 


deyi 

ma* 



1 

2 

0.317 

41.0 


2 

3 

0.371 

47.9 

6.4 

3 

5 

0.303 

39.1 

6.4 

4 

7 


37.5 

6.3 

5 

12 

0.290 

37.5 

6.3 

6 

20 

0.283 

36.6 

6.3 


* The 1.5-gm. soil sample contains 0.774 m.e. of exchangeable H, the amount of Cai(P 04 )s 
added equals 0.774 m.e. 


TABLE 7 

Decomposition of tricalcium phosphate by an unsaturated organic exchange 
complex (water extract) 


SXrSUllBlIT 

MUKBim 

xncx or CONTACT 
UCTWIXM 

H-comtlkxand 

Ca«(PO«)i 

Cai(POt)a ADDED 
TOH-rXAT 
BAlirtX* 

POtrOUMD IN 
50 cc. or TNX 
XXTXACT 

rxmcsNTAOE or 
WATXE<40LUBL« 

PO4 

. pH 


days 

4N.«. 

M.«. 



1 

1 

0.662 

0.593 

89.6 


2 

2 

0.662 


92.6 


3 

3 

0.662 

0.627 

94.7 


4 

5 

0.662 

0.627 

94.7 


5 

6 

0.662 

0.627 

94.7 


6 

2 

0.993 

0,930 

93.7 

5.9 

7 

3 

0.993 

0.984 

99.1 

5.9 

8 

S 

0.993 

0.984 

99.1 

5.9 


* The 0.50-gm. peat sample contains 0.662 m.e. of exchangeable H. 


were brought into contact, in a moist condition, with 0.774 m.e. tricaldum 
phosphate. After different time intervals, water was added to make 50 cc. 
of solution. The mixtures were shaken, and water-soluble PO4 was determined. 

Three days of contact between soil and salt gave the maximum of water- 
soluble PO4 —0.371 m.e. This quantity is actually lower than that which 
appeared in solution as a result of the tricaldum phosphate deconqposition. 
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A of tihe soluble PO 4 is readsotbed by the soil. As is seen, on extended 
contact between soil and solution, the amount of water-soluble PO 4 decreases. 

Another series of experiments with an organic H-complex (lowmoor H-peat) 
was carried out in order to establish the degree of activity of the exchangeable 
hydrogen of the oigamc complex in the decomporition of tricaldum phosphate, 
llie composting of acid peat with rock phosphate or the direct application of 
rock phosphate to the peat soils is known to be carried out in order to trans¬ 
form the raw phosphate into a more avmlable form (7). In these experiments 
(table 7), the quantitative relationship between the H of the peat and the Ca 
of the Ca 3 (P 04 )s in the exchange reaction, which leads to the decomposition 
of this salt, is considered. 

Half-gram samples of H-peat with an exchange capacity 0.662 m.e. were 
moistened and brought in contact with 0.662 m.e. of Ca«(P 04 )s. After 1 day 
of contact, more than 89 per cent of this salt was transformed to a soluble form, 
and after 3 days of contact this had reached approximately 95 per cent. The 
water-soluble PO 4 which appeared in the solution may be regarded as free 
phosphoric acid or as a mixture of this acid with Ca(HsP 04 )s. In the latter 
case the complex is left partly unsaturated. A mixture of H-peat with Ca«- 
(P 04)2 in the proportion of 2 m.e. of exchangeable hydrogen to 3 m.e. of in¬ 
troduced salt brings about a complete decomposition of the latter (99.1 per 
cent) with the formation of a Ca-peat and water-soluble Ca(HiP 04 )* salt. 
All the PO 4 remains in solution, since the organic complex, as has been es¬ 
tablished (2, 9), has practically no P 04 -adsorption capacity. 

ST7MMABY 

The degree of availability of the adsorbed PO4 by Ca-soils, H-soils, and soils 
in which the H was replaced by Ca, after being saturated with PO4, was de¬ 
termined. 

The influence of the exchangeable Ca, Mg, NH4, K, Na, and H on the degree 
of adsorption and liberation of PO4 was studied, as was the role of the ex¬ 
changeable H in the decomposition of Cat(P 04 )f. 

The greatest availability was established for the PO4 adsorbed by the Ca- 
soil. The combination of the soil complex with the PO4 and exchangeable 
calcium was proved to be very unstable, breaking, down under the action of 
very weak acids. 

The availability of the PO4 adsorbed by the H-complex is low, and its liber¬ 
ation is associated with the partial destruction of the complex. 

The introduction of Ca into the H-complex containing PO4 in an adsorbed 
state increases the stability of the complex and decreases the degree of PO4 
liberation. 

The effectiveness of the various exchangeable cations in liberation of the 
adsorbed PO4 can be indicated by the following scheme: Na > K > NH4 > 
H > Mg > Ca. These cations, according to their effectiveness in PO4 ad- 
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mxptkmf ait amii(ed in a revene order as can be aeen bom dda adime: 
Ca>Mg>H>NH4>K>Na. 

Hie contact of mineral and organic H<on^lexet with Cat(F04)s leads to 
the wdutkm of the salt. Whereas the dissolved i^io^pliate is in part adsorbed 
by the mineral complex, it is not retained in any aj^redable quantity by the 
organic complex. 
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In the determination of the replac^ble bases of alkali soils, allowance must 
necessarily be made for the water-soluble bases that are present. As is well 
known, variations in the ratio of soil to water, used in determining the water- 
soluble bases, tend to influence the rmlts both quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively. This suggests that corresponding changes may be produced on the 
exchangeable bases of the soil. If so, how important is this effect? 

Eaton and Sokoloff (2) concluded that dilution to the extent of 5 parts, or 
even less, of water to 1 part of soil affects to an important degree the ratio 
of exchangeable Ca to exchangeable Na. They based their conclusion on 
the fact that the amounts of water-soluble Na found increased with dilution, 
whereas the water-soluble Ca tended to decrease with dilution. They reported 
that with one soil the solution, obtained by a certain displacement procedure, 
contained 144 m.e. Na per liter, whereas a 1 to 5 water extract of the same 
soil contained an amount of Na which, if expressed on the basis of the displaced 
solution, was equivalent to 205.8 m.e. per liter. With another soil the cor¬ 
responding data were 92.4 and 170.6 m.e. Na, respectively. Eaton and Soko¬ 
loff explained their results by assuming that the relative base-exchange activi¬ 
ties of Ca and Na ions are influenced by dilution, a theory which agrees in 
principle with Vanselow’s (9) results obtained in Ca-NHi equilibrium studies, 
and that solid phase CaCOs and CaSOi in the soil tend to dissolve upon dilution. 
The Ca ions, thus brought into solution, it was assumed, then replaced absorbed 
Na and thereby produced an increase in the dissolved Na. Since, as these 
investigators pointed out, the amount of water-soluble Na found is taken into 
account in the determination of the exchangeable Na, any error in the deter¬ 
mination of the former will be reflected in the latter. 

The differences found by Eaton and Sokoloff, when expressed on the ba^ 
of the displaced solution, appea^ but, when expressed on the basis of 
dry soil, they are more modest. For example, 144 m.e. Na, found in the solu¬ 
tion displaced from one of the soils referred to above, amounts to only 2.27 
m.e. per 100 gm. of the dry soil, and the Na contentfOf a 1 to 5 water extract 
of tiffs soil was equivalent to 3.69 m.e. per 100 gm. The corresponding 
figures for the other soil were 1.22 and 2.82 m.e. Na, rei^>ectively. 
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EXPEEDIEKTAL EESX7LX8 

The writer has investigated two widely different types of alkali soils by 
means of water displacement, water extraction, and ammonium acetate 
extraction. One of the soils was taken from an area in the Imperial Valley, 
California, adjacent to the alkali reclamation experiment which Thomas (8) 
and Kelley (4, 5, 7) have already discussed. This soil is Holtville day loam 
and is extremely high in water-soluble salts. The other soil is Fresno sandy 
loam taken from an olive orchard on the Kearney Vineyard near Fresno, 
California. Neither of these soils contains more than traces of water-soluble 
normal carbonate. 

The displacement procedure used was as foUbws: About 4000 gm. of well- 
mixed, air-dry soil was spread out in a thin layer and brought to the desired 
moisture content by the addition of distilled water in the form of fine drops. 
The soil was then transferred to a stoppered bottle and held for 2 weeks in 
order to permit uniform distribution of the added water. The amount of 
water added was just suflScient to increase the moisture content of the soil 
to approximately that of good tilth. At the end of the 2-week period, the 
soil was mixed thoroughly and sieved. Samples were taken for moisture 
determination (at 100®C.), and the remaining soil was immediately packed in 
a percolator about 5 inches in diameter. The packing was accomplished by 
putting in a layer of soil about one-hadf inch deep and tamping it moderately 
with a large rubber stopper attached to a short rod, repeating this procedure 
until the required quantity of soil was introduced into the percolator. The 
amount of soil used provided a soil column approximately 12 inches deep. 
A head of distilled water about 4 inches deep was placed on the top of the soil 
column, and displacement was allowed to proceed under the force of gravity 
without applying pressure. 

Clear, displaced solution began to drop from the soil column about 30 
minutes after water was placed on its top. This was allowed to continue for 
almost an hour. Samples of the displaced solution, withdrawn at frequent 
intervals, showed that the first 90 cc. of the solution collected was practically 
constant in Cl content. Then the concentration decreased steadily, which 
was taken to be an indication of dilution with the distilled water placed on 
top of the soil column. Only the first 75 cc. of the displaced solution was 
used for analysis. The solution thus obtained from the Imperial Valley soil 
contained 4475 m.e. Cl per liter; that from the Fresno soil contained 715 m.e. 
Cl per liter. 

Water extracts of the Imperial Valley soil were prepared by adding distilled 
water to weighed samples of the air-dry soil in amounts calculated to approxi¬ 
mate 5-, 10-, 20-, and 30-fold dilutions of the soil at the moisture content used 
for displacement. After the desired amounts of water were added, the samples 
were shaken vigorously several times each day for a week then allowed to 
settle for another week, when it was found that the colloids of the soil were 
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completely coagulatedi leaving a perfectly clear supernatant solution. This 
was Siplioned off for analysis. 

A water extract of the Fresno soil was prepared by shaking 200 gm. of dry 
soil for an hour with 660 <c. distilled water. After filtration through a clay 
hlter, analysis of the filtrate was made. Nitrate must be determined imme¬ 
diately! because it may undergo marked reduction in soil upon standing in 
contact witt water. It was found that the NO* content of the displaced solu¬ 
tion of tius soil also diminished rapidly upon standing. Before the analysis 
was begun! all the solutions from a given soil! including the displaced solution! 
were diluted to approximately equal concentration. 


TABLE 1 

ConstUuerUs removed from alkali soils by displacementf water extracliont and ammonium acetate 
Results expressed as milliequivalents per 100 gm. 



SOIL-WATXa 

XATIO 

HCO, 

Cl 

so« 

NOi 

Cft 

Mg 

N« 

Imperial Valley soil 1861 

Displaced solution. 


1:0.156 

0 04 

69.8 

0.12 

Tr. 

22.0 

13.5 

34.6 


f 

1:0.80 

0.20 

70.5 

2.62 

Tr. 

22.3 

12.8 

37.2 

Water extract.| 

1 

1 

1:1.30 

0.32 

68.8 

5.75 

Tr. 

23.6 

12.5 

37.6 


i 

1:3.20 

0.50 

67.8 

7.34 

Tr. 

23.8 

12.3 

39.1 

Ammonium acetate extract 









39.7 


Fresno soil 


Displaced solution. 

1:0.10 

0.2 

7.1 

0.4 

* 

4.5 

2.9 

9.4 

Water extractf. 

1:3.3 

0.3 

6.6 

1.5 

8.7 

3.4 

2.7 

10.1 

Ammonium acetate extract.. 








12.7 


* Not reported! because of delay in the time of m a k i n g the determination during which 
nitrate reduction took place, 
t Also contained 0.4 m.e. of K. 


The analytical results are given in table 1. With the exception of Cl, the 
results agree, in general, with those reported by Eaton and Sokoloff. They 
show, in harmony with results previously reported by Kelley and Brown (6) 
and others, that dilution produced pronounced increases in the total amounts 
of dissolved HCO* and SO4, which, as Eaton and Sokoloff suggested, were 
possibly due to the solution of T'aCO* and CaS04. Another explanation of 
the SO4 data, however, is possible, namely, SO4 may have been adsorbed by 
soil colloids. If so, dilution would he«expected to reduce the absolute amount 
' of adsorption and thus increase tie SO4 in solution. 

Dissolved Ca tended to increase with dilution in the Imperial Valley soil, 
which contains considerable SO4, and to decrease in the Fresno soil, which 
contains much less SO4. On the other hand. Mg decreased slightly upon 
dilution of both soils, but the amounU found were not greatly beyond the 
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Umiti of the enror of determination^ Hie Cl found was also practically within 
the range of the error of determination in each soil. But little support, there¬ 
fore, was found for the concqit of imfree water which Eaton and Sokoloff 
postulated for their soils. Apparently all of the Cl, and probably NOi also, 
were distributed uniformly throughout the moisture films present at the time 
of di^lacement. This is an interesting point, since the dalculations were 
based on the water loss at lOO^C. 

The Na removed from the Imperial Valley soil by ammonium acetate extrac¬ 
tion, which, of course, included both water-soluble and exchangeable Na, was 
only slightly greater than that removed by water extraction. It is concluded, 
therefore, that this soil contains but little truly exchangeable Na despite its 
high concentration of water-soluble Na, a conclusion in harmony with previous 
results (4, 5, 7, 8). The explanation is found in the high concentration of Ca 
and Mg present. Unless the concentration of soluble Na exceeds that of Ca 
plus Mg, Na is unable to replace any important amount of other ions because 
of the greater replacing activities of the divalent cations. The Fresno soil 
contains somewhat more exchangeable Na than the Imperial Valley soil, as 
indicated by the difference between water-soluble and ammonium-acetate- 
soluble Na. In the Fresno soil the water-soluble Na was almost twice as 
great as the total soluble Ca and Mg. 

DISCUSSION 

When an attempt is made to interpret these results in relation to alkali soil 
reclamation, plant growth, or salt tolerance of plants, it is important to bear 
in mind that dilution, at least in the upper part of the soil, takes place every 
time the soil is rained upon or irrigated. In so far as reclamation is concerned, 
there is, therefore, absolutely no practical significance to the differences found 
by displacement versus water extraction as regards Na or any other cation. 
Na, held so loosely as to be removed by mere dilution and drainage, would 
certainly be leached downward each time irrigation water is applied. More¬ 
over, such Na could hardly produce important adverse physical effects on the 
soil because of the strong coagulating effect of the soluble salts present. 

In all probability differences still greater than those reported in table 1 
would be produced with certain types of alkali soil by leaching with water, 
rather than by making the determination under equilibrium conditions, as is 
commonly done. In die opinion of the writer, however, the determination of 
water-soluble Na, made by bringing 1 part of soil to equilibrium with 5 parts of 
water, gives results which are sufficienUy accurate for practical purposes. 

It is pertinent to point out in this connection that colloid chemists are 
well aware that many different kinds of colloidal substances tend to condense 
ions on or near their surfaces, because of their electrical properties, and 
that different kinds of ions may be condensed to different degrees. This 
means, of course, that when a aoUd substance is dispersed in a complex saline 
solution, the liquid phase, at a sensible distance from the solid particles, may 
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differ from the solution at tlie inteii^iase boundaiy, both qualitatively and 
quantitativdy. It appears that a scurt of concentration gnuUent is set up 
between solid particles and the solution. One practical consequence of this 
differential absorption and condensation of ions at the interphase is that 
considerable mdefiniteness must characterise any true statement that can now 
be made about the actual concentration of the ions that exist in the solution 
films surrounding the particles of alkali soils. 

Theoretically, when evaporation brings about a reduction in the thickness 
of the films of solutions surrounding soil particles, not only does the average 
total concentration of the films incr^ise, roughly inversely proportionally to 
the water content, but the percentage composition of the films trads to change 
also. Since evaporation and plant growth continually alter the water content 
of the soil, the so-called soil solution must necessarily be affected both qualita¬ 
tively and quantitatively. There is, therefore, no such thing as a definite or 
true soil solution. Rather, the composition of the solution films present in 
soils changes more or less continually both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
This is true irrespective of the absorption of ions by plants but is, of course, 
profoundly affected by plant absorption.^ 

The effective concentration and composition of the solution films at the 
points of contact between absorbing roots and soil particles are difficult to 
determine for another reason, namely, because of the role played by the 
absorbed ions. It is well established that certain ions, when absorbed on the 
surface of colloids, can be taken up by plant roots. In fact, several workers 
have shown that absorbed K is readily available to plants. This means that 
an ion, absorbed on one type of colloid (the soil) can pass over to another 
type of colloid (the root surface). In this ion transfer an exchange undoubt¬ 
edly takes place, probably between some one or more cations of the plant or H 
ions formed by the COj given off by the roots and the ion on the colloid. 
Another difficulty is caused by carbonates and possibly other salts of low solu¬ 
bility. Where CaCOi is present in finely divided form, Ca ions probably 
continue to be brought into solution through the solvent action of COi given 
off by growing roots. 

It is also important to bear in mind that alkali soils are extremely vari¬ 
able (3). The content of a given salt at one point in the soil may be several 
fold what it is a few feet away. Not infrequently the Cl content of the soil 
is found to vary 10 to 20 per cent within a distance of 6 inches or less. The 
roots of a single plant growing m natural soil may be, therefore, in contact 
with widely different kinds of solutions. 

In view of these facts, there jo be no good reason for refinement, to 

^ It is true that the toil solution may be defined as that part of the liquid phase whidi is 
capable of more or lets free movement, but even this definition h** ®®ly limited valu^ since 
various factors exert an infiuenoe. If the term **s(»l solution’* is to have definiteness, the 
conditions to which it is applied must be given as fully as posslhle. 
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an ex tr eme degree, of methods for the determination of absorbed Na, of wate^ 
sduble Na, or of any other cation of alkali soils. 

The state of knowledge is equally indefinite as regards the physical effects 
that are produced by small variations in the ratios of the absorbed ions. 
As is wdl known, marked ph 3 ^cal effect is produced on soils by bringing 
about a high degree of Na saturation. Even this effect may be profoundly 
modified, however, by changing the concentration of soluble electrol 3 rte present. 
For example, highly dispersed Na-saturated soil may be pronouncedly floc¬ 
culated by the addition of a strong soludon of NaCl. 

When ^e percentage saturadon with Na is comparadvely low, say 5 to 10 
per cent, it is difficult to determine what thesphysical effect of the absorbed Na 
really is. There are several reasons for ti^ difficulty. First, the various 
metWls by which any desired degree of Na saturadon is effected alter the 
soil in other respects and especially as regards the concentradon and composi- 
don of its soluble salts. The result is that the soil particles, after the desired 
degree of Na saturadon has been effected, will be surrounded by a different 
kind of soludon from that originally present. Secondly, the microbiology of 
the soil may also be altered to a marked degree, with the result that the soil 
suffers changes incident to subsequent microbiological acdvity. Thirdly, Na 
may exist in soils in different degrees of exchangeability. Many different kinds 
of solid substances have the power to absorb Na. Some substances attract 
Na ions much more strongly than do others. In such cases we would expect 
that the absorbed Na would produce different physical effects on the system 
as a whole. Moreover, Wiegner (10) showed that different parts of the surface 
of the same substance may attract a given kind of cadon unequally. None 
of the methods ordinarily used for the determination of absorbed Na, however, 
differendate between different kinds of absorbing surfaces, all those present 
being commonly treated as a unit. Furthermore, the various methods in use 
commonly dissolve more or less Na from water-insoluble substances. 

For these and perhaps other reasons, there does not seem to be any good 
reason for the assignment of special rigniflcance to small differences in the Na 
content of alkali soils, whether it be the water-soluble or the absorbed form 
that is considered. 

If the foregoing discussion is sound, then it follows that we are unable to 
assign definite values to those soludon films of an alkali soil which are in 
contact with the roots of growing plants. Just what the effecdve concentra¬ 
don of Na, for example, actually is and its reladon to the concentradon ot 
other ions, can be only roughly approximated at the present dme. There is 
certainly no justificadon for the assumpdon that the ion populadon of the 
displaced soludon of an alkali soil is the same in all important respects as that 
which exists at the soil pardde-root contact. 

As indicated already, the preceding data show that the displaced soludons 
of the two soils used in this invesdgadon were approximatdy true aliquots, 
in so far as Cl is concerned, of the entire moisture content of these soils. This 
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agites wdl with the condusions of Burd and Martin (1). The situation, as 
re^ds SO4 and cations, however, is not so simple. At the interphase bound* 
ary it is highly probable that the concentration and proportions of SO4 and 
cations are substantially different from what they are in free solution of the 
soil, such as is obtained by displacement procedure. Smce many alkali soils 
contain sulfates of low solubility and possibly of high adsorbability, either 
extraction with water or displacement may lead to very erroneous conclusions 
concerning the effective SO4 concentration in the natural soil. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, data on the salt tolerance of plants 
obtained by means of soil cultures can not now be interpreted strictly. Since 
the solid phase of the soil influences the composition and concentration of the 
liquid phase, and since the roots of growing plants affect the solid constituents 
of the soil, reliable information concerning the specific physiological effect 
of the different ions can be best obtained by means of solution cultures or 
possibly sand cultures. Certainly the elucidation of the physiological prin¬ 
ciples involved in salt tolerance requires the use of a medium for growth which 
is substantially different from that of ordinary soil. 

When soil is used as a culture medium, particularly when plants are grown 
in the open field, the number of variables involved, the magnitude of which is 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine, is so great as to preclude the positive 
determination of the physiological principles. The variables include not only 
those already discussed, but also light intensity, temperature and atmospheric 
variables, free oxygen, the minor elements, pH, organic matter, microbiological 
activities, and moisture relation. Field experiments on salt tolerance, con¬ 
ducted in a given place, are, therefore, merely local tests, the direct applica¬ 
bility of which is limited to that particular locality and not even certainly to 
different parts of that locality, because of the extreme variability of alkali soils. 

Obviously, the practical application of the physiological principles which 
govern salt tolerance requires the use of actual soil, but the d^‘termination of 
the principles is fundamental. 

From the foregoing discussion it is also obvious that solution culture data 
cannot, at present, be applied directly to natural alkali soils. Even with ^ 
homogeneous soil, which is, of course, never found in nature, the conditions 
which affect plant growth differ greatly from those of solution cultures. There 
is, therefore, a wide gap to be bridged between solution cultures and field soil 
cultures. The fact that solution culture data cannot now be confidently 
applied directly to practical alkali soils, is no reason, however, why solution 
cultures should be discouraged, for it is probably only by means of such 
cultures that the principles whirlkcontsol the growth of plants in saline soils 
can be elucidated, and it is important that the principles be fully understood. 

It is perhaps still more important that the soil be fully understood in its varied 
and complicated chemical, physical, and biological relationships. 

The suggestion is made from time to time that displaced solutions of saline 
soils will be useful, either directly or indirectly, in the study of salt tolerance 
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it was obtained^ and saline acdutkms can be prq)ared in tbe laboratory as 
desired without resorting to di^lacementprocediire. Momver^ theesteosive 
Uteratnxe on 8(^ shows quite clearly that almost every conceivable 
ani^ concentration of soluble salts are present in natural 
sc^ The variations are literally ^'all over the map.’' It is entirely mmeces- 
aary to go to the trouble of miAlng di^lacements from soils m order to prove 
this point Secondly, a displaced solution of a given soil in a strict sense 
merely r^resents itself. As shown already, it certainly is not the same, in 
all respects of importance to plant growth, as that at the soil-root contacts 
Third, the foregoing data and discussion show that water extracts of soils, 
which are much easier to prepare than displaced solutions, probably give as 
nearly the truth about most of the salines of alkali soils as do displaced solu¬ 
tions. Fourth, a displaced solution of an alkali soil is almost certain to be 
an unbalanced and unfavorable medium for growth, except possibly for a very 
brief period. This is true not merely because the concentration of Cl, SO4, 
HCQi, Ca, Mg, or Na present may be so great as to necessitate dilution, but 
also because of the unduly low concentration of PO4, NOs, and K, to say nothing 
of the necessary minor elements. Dilution would, of course, accentuate the 
deficiencies in ibt last-named constituents, and to supply additional amounts 
of these would alter the diq>laced solution substantially. There appears to be 
no advantage to be derived, therefore, from the use of displaced solution in 
the study of salt tolerance of plants. This point is intended to apply partic¬ 
ularly to alkali soils. The writer is wdl aware that much valuable information 
concerning soil processes and soil fertility has been obtained by researches on 
the so-called soil solution of nonalkali soils. 

SUMHAKV 

The total amount of Na that is removed from an alkali soil by displacement 
procedure may be a few milliequivalents per 100 gm. less than that removed 
by 1 to 5 water extraction. This does not justify the conclusion that the 
exchangeable Na, as ordinarily determined, is seriously in error. The factors 
which influence the determination of exchangeable Na in alkali soils are so 
varied and numerous that a high degree of precision of method will probably 
serve no useful purpose. 

Dilution appears to aflect to less extent the determination of water-soluble 
Ca and Mg than that of Na. Among the common anions of alkali soils, the 
total amounts of HCOi and SO4 found are likely to be the most markedly 
affected by dilution, whereas Cl was scarcely affected in the soils investigated. 
The same was probably also true of NQi. 

It is pointed out in this paper that the solution di^laced from an alkali 
sdl differs substantially from the solution at the growing root-soil particle 
contact The bearings of this investigation on salt tderance studies are 
disaiised briefly. 
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effect of organic matter on the water-holding 

CAPAaTY AND THE WILTING POINT OF MINERAL SOILS^ 


GEORGE J. BOUYOUCX>S 
Middion BsperimeiU Staiien 

iMdvwi for pablicatiQii October 28, i«S8 

Experimental data on the effect of organic matter on the water-holding 
capacity and the wilting point of mmeral soils are limited in munber (4) and 
are contradictory. As a result, three different opinions exist on the subject: 
organic matter, because of its high water-holding capacity, will increase mark¬ 
edly the water-holding capacity of mineral soils; although organic matter does 
tend to increase the total water-holding capacity of mineral soils, it also 
increases their wilting point, the net result being that the amount of available 
water is not greatly affected (5); inasmuch as the organic matter content of 
most arable mineral soils is comparatively low, and it is difficult and uneco¬ 
nomical to increase it materially, organic matter does not play a very important 
role in the water-holding capacity of mineral soils.* 

Since it has been found that the moisture equivalent as determined by the 
suction method approximates closely the field moisture capacity of soils (1, 6), 
including the sands, and since it is now possible to determine the wilting point 
of soils rapidly by means of the dilatometer method (2, 3), it was decided to 
investigate the effect of organic matter on the water-holding power and wilting 
point of different types of soil to which had been added various amounts of 
the same or different organic materials. It is the purpose of this report to 
present the experimental results obtained in the investigation. 

8CATERULS AND PROCEDURE 

The organic materials used consisted of muck, peat,* and decayed horse-cow 
manure. The actual organic matter content of these materials, as determined 
by the combustion method, was 40.5 per cent for the muck, 47.9 per cent for 
the peat, and 36.2 per cent for the manure. The mineral soils to which these 
materials were added are Plainfield sand, Miami sandy loam, Sturgis sandy 
loam, Janesville silt loam, Opahwa silt loam, Aiken clay loam, and Ontonagon 
clay. To a series of 100-gm. samples of soil, on the oven-dry basis, were 
added 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 gm. respectively of the finely ground organic 

' ^ Authorised for pubUcstion as jounud article No. 336, n. s., of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station (Soils Section). 

* Veihmeyer, F. J. Storage of water in soils and its availability to plants. Pi 4 )er 4 >re- 

sented at Aim. Meeting, Amer. Soc. Agron. 1937. * 

* The muck was a well-decomposed organic tt^il taken from a cultivated field; the peat 
was a very raw uncultivated wdX of organic origin. 
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matesiab. After tborougfa miring oi the soil and organic mateiiaii tlie mois¬ 
ture equivalent, and hence the held capacity, and the wilting point of each 
mixture were determined. The moisture equivalent was determined by the 
suction method (1); and the wilting point, by the dilatometer method (2). 
In Older that the water-holding capacity of each mixture mig^t be reduced 
to a comparable volume basis, Biichner fuxmels of the same volume, 40 cc., 


TABLE 1 

£lfia rf muck OH ike wakr-hMiug capacity {moUtmc oquimUiU) and wUUng point of Stmgju 

sandy loam 


macK uamu 

WBIQXT BAtIf 

VOLUia BAKf IM 1 CUBIC BOOT 

Water 

retained 

WUting 

p^t 

Available 

water 

Dry ton 

Water 

contained 

AvaOabte 

water 

contftteod 

Available 

water 


per cemi 

per cent 

percent 

its. 

lbs. 

tbs. 

per cent 

0 

13.3 

7.61 

5.69 

90.4 

12.02 

5.15 

5.70 

2 

15.7 

8.65 

7.05 

84.5 

13.27 

5.51 

6.52 

4 

18.7 

9.44 

9.26 

81.1 

15.15 

7.48 

9.22 

6 

20.4 

9.90 

10.50 

76.6 

15.62 

8.10 

10.57 

8 

23.9 

10.36 

13.54 

74.5 

17.80 


13.52 

10 

25.3 

11.28 1 

14.02 

71.7 

18.14 1 

10.02 

13.97 

12 


12.03 I 

14.97 

69.0 

18.63 1 


14.75 


TABLE 2 

^jfoct of muck on the water-holding capacity (moisture eguivalenl) and wilting point of Plainfield 

sand 


MUCK AOUBD 

WKIOBT BAIII 

VOLUMB BAlia IN 1 CUBIC BOOT 

Water 

retained 

Wilting 

point 

Available 

water 

Dry Kdl 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

■Q9QI 

0 

9.40 

1.7 

7.70 

92.20 

8.67 

7.17 


2 

13.9 

2.69 

11.21 

90.00 

12.51 



4 

16.5 

4.08 

12.42 

84.35 

13.92 



6 

18.8 

5.60 

13.20 

80.30 




8 

20.1 

6.55 

13.55 

78.70 


10.64 


10 

22.3 

7.58 

14.92 

76.20 

17.0 

11.22 


12 

24.1 

8.50 

15.60 

73.10 

17.62 

11.61 

15.88 


were used in each case, and after the soils were suctioned for a time and became 
settled, they were levelled off at the top. 

EXPERIMENTAL REStTLTS 

The experimental results obtained riiowing the effect of organic matter on 
the prater-holding capacity and wilting point of soils are presented in tables 1 
to 12 inclusive. These results riiow that the addition of organic matter 
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increases the available water m soils. This is true whether the results are 
computed on the weight basis or on the volume basis. The increase in the 
available water is moae marked in the light-textured soils than in the cla 3 ^. 
In the typical case of Sturgis sandy loam, for instance, the available water 
increases from 5.45 per cent with no manure tp 29.63 per cent with 12 per cent 
manure.* In the case of Ontonagon day, oa the other hand, the available 


TABLE 3 

Ejftct €f muck on the waitr-holding capacity (moisture equivalent) and wilting point of Opakwa 

silt loamj 0-6 inches 




wsxon BASIS 

.. -1 

VOLUME BASIS IN 1 CUBIC FOOT 

[UCX ADDED 

Water 

retained 

Wilting 

point 

Available 

water 

Dry soil 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

Pff ctnt 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 1 

per cent 

0 

21.70 

7.8 

13.90 

78.30 

16.99 

9 99 

12.76 

2 

24.28 

8.5 

15.78 

70.13 

17.03 

11.07 

15.78 

4 

25.98 

9.3 

16.68 

68.58 

17 82 

11.45 

16.70 

6 

27.20 

10.1 

17 10 

67.18 

18.26 

11 47 

17.07 

8 

28.00 

10.6 

17.40 

63.95 

17.92 

11.81 

18.47 

10 

31.50 

11.4 

20.10 

62.43 

19.68 

l‘2.57 

20.14 

12 

34.2 

12.1 

22.10 

59.55 

20.35 

13.15 

22.08 


TABLE 4 


Effect of muck on the water-holding capacity (moisture equivalent) and wilting point of Miami 

sandy loam 




wEioanr basis 


VOLUME BASIS IN 1 CUBIC FOOT 

MUCE ADDED 

Water 

retained 

Wilting 

point 

Available 

water 

Dry soil 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

per cent 

0 

12.50 

5 30 

7.20 i 

91.20 

11.40 

6.57 

7.20 

2 

15 20 

6.76 

8.44 

85.48 

12.97 

7.19 

8.41 

4 

17.70 

7.93 

9.77 

82.52 

14.67 

8.13 

9.85 

6 

20.04 

9.00 

11.04 

77.90 

15.61 

8.60 

11 04 

8 

21 63 

9.92 

11.71 

76.52 

16.54 

8.95 

11.70 

10 

23.40 

11.00 

12.40 

76.10 

• 17.80 

9.43 

12.39 

12 

25.10 

11.70 

13.40 

73.70 

18.50 

9.88 

13.41 


water increases only from 20 l 50 per cent with no manure to 25.43 per cent 
with 12 per cent manure. The possible explanations for the smaller increase 
of water-holding power and available water by the organic matter in the clays , 
are that the water-holding power of the clays is already high, and that the 
volume-weight change of the clays is comparatively small. 

Since the results show that the percentage of available water increases with 
the increase of organic matter in soils by about the same degree on both the 
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TABLE 5 

E,jf§a 9} mmk mi ik9 wakr^kMing capocUy {mauitire equivaUiU) and wilOng ppkU tj Aiktn 

clay loamt (hl5 inches 


MtTCS 

ADOm 

wtioat BAtn 

voLmci bahs m l cuvc toox 

Water 

retained 

WilUng 

point 

1 

Available 1 
water | 

Dry Mil 

Water 

contained 

Available 
water 
contained 1 

Available 

water 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

tbs. 

lbs. 

tbs 

percent 

0 

34,20 

16.65 

17.55 

61.70 

21.08 

10.81 

17.52 

2 

35.00 

17.17 

17.83 

60.85 

21.29 

10.95 

18.00 

4 

35.80 

18.05 

17.75 

60.20 

21.57 

10.70 

17.78 

6 

37.50 

1 18.83 

18.67 

58.82 

22.01 

10.93 

18.58 

8 

39.40 

19.80 

19.60 

57.90 

22.83 

11.73 

20.26 

10 

41.70 

20.40 

21.30 

56.65 

23.55 

11.99 

21.16 

12 

43.20 

21.51 

i 21.69 

55.22 

23.84 

12.03 

21.79 


TABLE 6 


Effect <ff muck on the water-holding capacity {moisture equivalent) and wilting point of 

Ontonagon clay 


MUCK 

Aonso 


WXIOBT BASIS 

i 

i 

VOLUME BASIS IN 1 CXTBtC BOOT 

Water 

retained 

WUting 

point 

Available 

water 

Dry soil 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 

per cent 

0 

39.85 

19.35 

20.50 

64.69 

25.76 

13.24 

20.47 

2 

42.50 

19.75 

22.75 

60.85 

25.96 

13 89 

22.83 

4 

43.67 

20.90 

22.n 

60.43 

26.37 

13.74 

22.74 

6 

44.68 

21.15 

23.53 

60.10 

26.86 

14.15’ 

23.54 

8 

45.43 

22 40 

23.03 

59.75 

27.14 

13.79 

23.08 

10 

46.30 

23.40 

22.90 

59 08 

27.33 

13.50 

22.85 

12 

47.55 

23 65 

23.90 

57.50 

27.34 

14.10 

24.52 


TABLE 7 

Effect of peat on the water-holding capacity {moisture equivalent) and uilting point of Opakwa 

silt loamt (h 6 inches 


rSAT 

ADoan 

WXtOBT BASIS 

VOLUMX BASIS IN 1 CUBIC FOOT 

Retained 

WUting 

point 

Available 

water 

Dry soil 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

per cent 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

per cent 

0 

21.70 

7.82 

13.88 

73.85 

16.03 

10.30 

13.95 

2 

25.43 

9.60 

15.83 

64.50 

16.40 

10.85 

16.82 

4 

29.20 

10.95 

18.25 

59.30 

17.31 

10.82 

18.25 

6 

31.30 

12.15 

19.15 

54.35 

17.01 

11.97 

22.02 

8 

36.33 

13.07 

23 26 

52.00 

18.90 

12.10 

1 23.27 

10 

38.68 

14.19 

24.49 

49.62 

19.20 

12.16 

24.51 

u 

40.84 


25.74 

49.12 



1 24.63 
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TABLE 8 

of momuKrt on th§ wakr-koldmi capacUy (moiHure eqmvaktU) and wUUng point of StutgjU 

sandy ham 


UMSmM 

addid 

WXIOMIBAfXf 

VOtVllX BABI8 nr 1 CUBIC BOOT 

Water 

retained 

WUting 

point 

Available 

water 

Dry soU 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

percent 

percent 

percent 

per cent 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs 

Per cent 

0 

13.3 

7.85 

5.45 

90.42 

12.02 

4.92 

5,44 

2 

18.1 

8.92 

9.18 

79.50 

14.39 

7.24 

9.11 

4 

23.4 

10 09 

13.31 

72,50 

16.96 

9.54 

13.16 

6 

26.7 

10.96 

15.74 

67.92 

18.12 

10.68 

15.72 

8 

32.2 

11.73 

20.47 

62.65 

20.17 

12.79 

20.42 

10 

38.3 

12.50 

25.80 

60.42 

23.14 

15.57 

25.77 

12 

43.4 

13.77 

29.63 

57 90 

25.14 

17,17 

29.66 


TABLE 9 

Effect of manure on the water-holding capacity {moisture equivalent) and wilting point of Janesville 

silt loam, 0-6 inches 


IIANUBE 

ADDED 


WEIGBT BA8t8 


VOLUUE BASIS IN 1 CUBIC FOOT 

Water 

retained 

Wilting 

point 

Available 

water 

Dry soil 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 

percent 

0 

21.82 

7.75 ! 

14.07 

76.41 

16.67 

10.78 

14 11 

2 

26.64 

8 90 

17.74 

71.45 

19.04 

12.69 

17.76 

4 

29.39 

9.83 

19.56 

65.92 

19.36 

12.88 

19.54 

6 

31.65 

10.62 

21.03 

64.20 

20.32 

13.48 

21.00 

8 

34.23 

11.27 

22.96 

61.20 

20.95 

14 00 

22.88 

10 

40.95 

12.00 

28.95 

56 11 

22.98 

16 20 

28.87 

12 

43 00 

12.63 

30 37 

1 54.12 

23.27 

16.47 

30.43 


TABLE 10 

Effect of manure on the water-holding capacity {moisture equivalent) and wilting point of Opakwa 

silt loam, 0-6 inches 


MAMUBE 

ADDED 

WEioar BASIS 

VOLUME BASIS SC 1 CUBIC BOOT 

Water 

retained 

Wilting 

p^nt 

Available 

water 

DrysoU 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

per cent 

0 

21.7 

7.5 

14.2 

73.85 

16.03 

10.56 

14.30 

2 

24.8 

8.5 

16.3 

70.40 

17.46 

11.51 

mstm 

4 

27.3 

9.4 

17.9 

68.06 

18.59 

12.19 

■SB 

6 

30.2 

10.2 

20.0 

63.08 

19.05 

12.62 

20.01 

8 

31.9 


21.1 

60.38 

19.26 

12.68 

21.00 


34.7 

11.6 

23.1 

57.62 

19.98 

13.30 

23.08 

12 


12.3 

U.1 

55.83 

20.66 

13.75 

24.63 
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weight and the vdume basis, it naturally follows that it is immaterial which 
basis is used in a study of the probkm, since both bases riiow the same fninctpie. 

TABLE n 

EJftd of mamtfe an (h» waier-kolding capacUy {moisture equivalent) and wiUing point Aikan 

clay ioam^ 0-15 inches 


MAJfUBE 


WSIOET BASIS 


Witer 

Wilting 

Avsilsble 

AODED 



point 

water 

_ 

per c 0 tU 

P 0 r etmi 

ptr csnt 

P 0 r cent 

0 

34.20 

16.70 

17.50 

2 

37.10 

17.21 

19.89 

4 

39.20 

18.17 

21.03 

6 

40.90 

18.88 

22.02 

8 

43.60 

19.85 

23 75 

10 

47.20 

20.45 

26.75 

12 

52.00 

21.56 

30.44 


VOLUME BAIII » 1 CUBIC BOOT 


Dry soil 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

lis. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

percent 

61.70 

21.10 

10.76 

17.44 

59.30 

22.00 

11.83 

19.95 

58.44 

22.91 

12.38 

21.18 

56.50 

23.10 

12.43 

22.00 

53.35 

23.26 

12.56 

23.54 

50.52 

23.85 

13.55 

26.82 

47.80 1 

24.85 

14.51 

30.36 


TABLE 12 


Effect of manure on the water-holding capacity {moisture equivalent) and wiUing point of 
Ontonagon clay 


UANUIE 

WEIGHT BASIS 

Water 

retained 

WUting 

point 

Available 

water 

ADDBO 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

0 

39 85 

19.35 

20.50 

2 

41.65 

20.05 

21.60 

4 

43.35 

20.80 

22.55 

6 

44 43 

21.52 

22 91 

8 

45.43 

22.27 

23.16 

10 

47.20 

22.85 

24.35 

12 

49 00 

23 57 

25.43 


VOLUME BASIS IN 1 CUBIC FOOT 


Dry soil 

Water 

contained 

Available 

water 

contained 

Available 

water 

lbs 

lbs 

tbs. 

per cent 

64 00 

25.50 

13.40 ‘ 

20.94 

62.20 

25.90 

13 47 

21.66 

60.00 

26.01 

13.50 

22.50 

58.90 

26.17 

13.43 

22.80 

57.90 

26.30 

13.46 

23.25 

55 60 

26.25 

13.54 

24.35 

54.10 

26 51 

13.78 

25.47 


SITMHARY 

An investigation was conducted to ascertain the effect of organic matter 
on the water-holding capacity and wilting point of soils, different organic 
materials and various types of mineral soils being used. 

The experimental results obtained show that, when expressed on the per¬ 
centage basis, organic matter increases markedly the available water in light 
soils, and to a less extent that in heavy soils. This is true whether the 
computation is based on the weight basis or the volume basis. 
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The fact that heat is evolved when dry soils are wetted has long been 
recognized. Since the phenomenon is associated with the smaller fractions 
within the soil, the measurement of the heat evolved has been used to deter¬ 
mine the percentage of the soil within the colloidal range of partial sizes (1). 
Gile (5) has shown a fair correlation between the heats of wetting of soil col¬ 
loids and their chemical composition, and Anderson and Byers (2) have de¬ 
termined the heats of wetting for colloidal materials from certain major soil 
groups. Bouyoucos (4) found a fair correlation between the heats of wetting 
of soils and the relative amounts of water that failed to freeze in the dilatom- 
eter. 

In general, heat of wetting determinations are made on oven-dry samples; 
in fact, only recently has attention been directed (6, 8) toward the fact that 
heat is evolved when soils with appreciable moisture contents are saturated, 
although Puri, Crowther, and Keen (7) pointed out this possibility from theo¬ 
retical considerations in 1925. The suggestion (8) that the heat of wetting of 
a soil is correlated with moisture content of that soil through an exponential 
curve focuses attention on the details of the procedure when low moisture 
percentages are involved; the shape of the curve indicates that small and usu¬ 
ally insignificant differences in moisture content, at the low end of the mois¬ 
ture scale, are responsible for wide variations in the heats of wetting. The 
present study was prompted by a desire to refine the experimental procedure 
to such a degree that the quantitative results might be used with increased 
confidence. 


EQUIPMENT AND PROCEDURE: 

In all cases heat evolution waa measured in a vacuum fiask provided with a 
thick, tightly fitting cork. In the early apparatus a Beckman thermometer 
passed through this cork at the center; a glass stirring rod, bent to encircle the 
thermometer bulb, could be operated through a hole at one side. The total 
water equivalent of the calorimeter with its accessories was determined electro- 
metrically (6). The specific heat of oven-dry soil was fissumed to be 0.2 calorie 

‘ Published with the conieiit of the acting director of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

* Irrigation engineer. 
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per gram per degree centigrade. When moist soils were used, it was assumed 
that the nloisture in the soil had a spedhc heat of 1. 

Although radiation losses from the vacuum flask, when tightly stoppered, 
were negligible under the greatest temperature difference that was encountered, 
such losses became significant when the stirrer was added. These losses were 
adjusted by plotting temperature reading against time before and after the 
addition of the sample. The extrapolation of the lines through these points 
to the time of soil addition provided a good index of the time required for a 
complete wetting of the soil as well as a means of evaluating the radiation losses 
and the actual temperature increase. 

Although every effort was made to bring the dry soil sample to the same 
temperature as the initial temperature of the water in the calorimeter, this was 
not always possible. In such instances the temperature of the soil was noted 
at the time of introduction, and the necessary adjustments were made during 
computation. 

The necessity for such corrections was obviated by a further refinement 
involving the use of glass bombs which were filled with soil, sealed, and placed 
on a block in the calorimeter under a smashing blade which could be operated 
from outside. Stirring was accomplished by a modified hypodermic syringe 
which extended through the cork. When this device was used, corrections 
for radiation losses were highly essential. 

Two soils were studied in considerable detail. One of these, a residual 
lateritic soil from Oahu, has already been described (8); the other was SujDerior 
day loam imported for the purpose. 

EFFECTS OF METHODS OF COOLING 

The common procedure in determining heat of wetting involves the oven 
drying of a soil sample, cooling in a dedccator, and the addition of the soil to 
the calorimeter through a small funnel. In the present work samples of about 
20 gm. of hot, freshly oven-dried soil were placed in test tubes and then tightly 
corked. Corks were waxed in place. The sealed tubes were then cooled. 
At the time of the determination of heat of wetting the calorimeter was opened, 
the tube quickly uncorked, and about half of the soil added to the calorimeter. 
The remainder of the soil was used for the determination of the moisture con¬ 
tent. Weighings of the tube and its contents permitted an accurate determina¬ 
tion of the amount of soil added to the calorimeter, by the method of difference, 
and permitted the interpretation of the heat evolution in terms of calories per 
gram of soil on the oven-dry basis. 

Three lots of tubes were used. Two of these lots consisted of six pyrex test 
tubes each, of such size that approximately 20 gm. of freshly oven-dried soil 
filled each tube completely when the cork was inserted. The other lot con¬ 
sisted of six tubes, each of such dimension that a similar volume of soil occupied 
only about one-fifth of the capacity of the tube. In all cases the tubes were 
quickly loaded with hot soil and immediately corked. 
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One of the lots of small tubes was allowed to come to room temperature 
slowly and to stand at room temperature for 64 hours before the determination 
of the heat of wetting.. The other two lots were cooled quickly in a water 
bath. The determination was made as soon as the calorimeter temperature 
had been reached by the cooling soil. 

Resxilts are as given in table 1. 

The difference of 0.7 calorie per gram between the heats of wetting of large 
tubes and of small tubes, quickly cooled, may be considered as decidedly sig¬ 
nificant in view of the small probable errors involved. It is to be noted, how¬ 
ever, that the lower average heat of wetting is associated with a slightly higher 
moisture content. It seems logical to assume that the adsorption of moisture 
during the operation of dividing the sample between its two uses is at least 
partly responsible for the result. Moreover, there is some evidence that the 
soils in the larger tubes adsorbed some moisture from the air in the tubes 
during the process of cooling. But, regardless of the causes for this discrep- 


TABLE 1 

EJfect of siu of cooling lube and history of cooling on Iht heat of wetting—Ewa soil 



NUICBXB or 



TBEATIfSNT 

DXTERMINA* 

TION* 

BEAT or WETTING 

itoisTuax 



cat Im 

ptr etnt 

Small tubes—long cool 

6 

4 37 ± 0.03 

0.25 0.02 

Small tubes—quick cool 

6 

4 35 ± 0.04 

0.29 diO 01 

Large tubes—quick cool 

6 

3.65 d= 0 09 

0.33 ± 0.08 


ancy, it seems evident that samples to be used for the determination of the heat 
of wetting of moisture-free soils must be handled with great care. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON HEAT OF WETTING 

In most accounts of determinations of heat of wetting of soils, the tempera¬ 
ture of the contents of the calorimeter at the beginning of the test is reported 
as being close to room temperature for obvious calorimetric reasons. Hence, 
most of the results available apply to determinations made at temperatures 
near 25®C. 

It has recently been suggested (8) that the heat of wetting of a relatively dry 
soil might be a function of the surface force with which the moisture is held. 
Baver and Winterkorn (3), after working with extracted soil colloids saturated 
with hydrogen, report that the adsofptive capacity of these materials, at a 
given vapor pressure, decreases markedly with increases in temperature. 
From sudi evidence it might appear that the heat of wetting of a soil at a 
specified moisture content should vary with the temperature at which the 
determinatiem was made. 

This possibility was tested with the two widely differing soils which have 
been mentioned. When the local soil was used, a lot of oven-dry material 
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was mechanically turned in a tig^t box through which a stream of water- 
saturated air was forced. Twenty test tubes were filled when the soil moisture 
had been increased to about 3 per cent. Eig^t of these tubes were successfully 
used for the determination of the heat of wetting at a temperature of about 
8® C., and ten were used at 40® C. All tubes were conditioned overnight in 
water baths held at the specified temperatures. Although the vacuum bottle 
used for the measurement of heat evolution was submerged to its mouth in a 
large calorimeter carrying water at the same temperature as that in the vacuum 
bottle, radiation losses through the cork and its accessories, because of the 
increased thermal gradient, made adjustment necessary. As usual, half of each 
sample was used in the calorimeter, and half for moisture determination. 

Results are given in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Results of determinations of heais of wetting made at fTC. and at —Ewa soil 


TKMncmATtnx at 

DCTEKMINATION 

NUMBXK or DXTXXMIMA’ 
TIONS 

HXAT or WETTIHO 

MOIRTXTXX 

•c. 


cal /gm. 

per cent 

8 

8 

1.93 =fc 0.10 

2.94 ± 0.01 

40 

10 

0 77 ± 0.05 

3 31 ± O.OS 

Difference 


1.16 ±0 12 

0.37 ± O.OS 


TABLE 3 

Results of determinations of heats of wetting made at S°C. and at 40^C.—Superior clay 

loom 


TXMFXXATUXX AT 
DXTXXMINATION 

NUUBKK or DXTXXIIINA- 
TIONS 

HEAT or WXTTINO 

HOI8TUKX 

•c 


cal /gm. 

percent 

8 

11 

0.99 =fc 0.05 

2.01 

40 

Difference 

10 

0.69 ± 0.04 

0.30 d: 0.064 

2.01 


It is evident that the difference in the heat of wetting between the two lots 
is statistically significant, but the difference in average moisture contents 
reduces the confidence that can be placed in the result. The same soil studied 
at 25® C. (8) gave a value of 1.35 calories per gram at 3.30 per cent moisture, 
and 1.52 calories per gram at 2.94 per cent moisture. It seems doubtful if the 
small differences in moisture content reported in table 2 resulted in the great 
difference in the heat of wetting which is reported. 

More convincing results were obtained with Superior clay loam. Here the 
procedure was modified by the use of bombs. Twenty-one bombs were filled 
with stock soils which had been wetted to a moisture content of about 2 per 
cent. Samples for moisture content were taken after every third bomb was 
filled. These results showed no significant or consistent variation in moisture 
content during the filling operation. The average moisture content was 2.01 
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per csnt with a small probaUe error. An additional safeguard was provided 
by setting aside alternately filled bombs for each of the two treatments. Thus, 
bombs 1, 3, 5, etc. were psed for determinations of heat of wetting in the hot 
regime; 2, 4,6, etc., were used for the cold regime. 

Each bomb was placed on a brass smashing block on the bottom of the 
calorimeter containing 100 gm. of water and was allowed to come to thermal 
equilibrium. When this had been accomplished, the bombs were smashed and 
temperature rises noted. Continuous observation of temperature permitted 
the evaluation of radiation losses. 

Results are shown in table 3. 


DISCUSSION 

Although it has long been recognized that oven-dried soils are highly hygro* 
scopic, allowance for this property is rarely made during determinations of 
heat of wetting. In fact, this characteristic is so marked with perfectly dry 
soils that the simple opening of the soil tube for division of the sample between 
calorimeter and weighing bottle adds sufficient moisture to the soil to modify 
its heat of wetting. It would appear that the significance of this change 
depends on the original moisture content of the soil, the temperature and 
humidity of the air, and the speed with which the manipulations are made. 
In view of the great hygroscopic capacity of such materials, it is doubtful if 
any highly colloidal soil can be kept dry enough in anything but the best 
desiccators to permit subsequent determinations of the heats of wetting if 
quantitative values for moisture-free soils are required. Although the use of 
bombs which can be broken when thermal equilibrium is attained within the 
system is tedious, it does provide a means of obtaining results which is more 
nearly free from objection than are the conventional methods. 

SUMMARY 

Results of determinations of heats of wetting with two soils indicate that 
such values are of only qualitative interest unless unusual precautions are 
taken. 

The conventional cooling of oven-dried samples in ordinary desiccators may 
permit the adsorption of enough water prior to the determination of the heat 
of wetting to reduce materially the value of the result. 

The heat of wetting of a sample of soil at a specified moisture content 
appears to be a function of the temperature at which the determination is made. 
Increases of temperature at the time of determination result in decreases in the 
heat of wetting, and conversely. 
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The so-called nut grass, Cyperus rotundus (which is a sedge and not a gesiss), 
is an agricultural pest of serious importance in subtropical places such as 
Hawaii and the southern border of the United States from Florida to southern 
California- Aside from reproduction by seed, extensive vegetative spread 
and reproduction takes place by means of underground stems or rootstocks, 
portions of which become swollen with stored starch to form tubers some 
of which are an inch long and a half inch in diameter. These tubers are long- 
lived, which makes eradication of the weed by ordinary cultivation operations 
extremely difficult. Spread is rapid, and in many instances a small initial 
infestation in a field will spread in a year or two to cover several times the 
original area. Cultivated lands have been abandoned because of the encroach¬ 
ment of nut grass. The development of control measures for nut grass has 
been the objective of a number of agronomists who have recognized the serious¬ 
ness of this pest. Smith and Fick (4) give a fairly complete life history of 
nut grass and its characters as related to its control. Smith and Mayton (5) 
show from their experimental work that under Alabama conditions, plowing 
or disking every 3 weeks during the growing season, April to October, for 2 
years eradicated nut grass completely. Treatments during one season alone 
eradicated only about 80 per cent of it. 

In Lower Rio Grande Valley and other subtropical localities in the United 
States and its territories where growing conditions prevail 12 months in the 
year, the eradication treatments would have to continue throughout the 
year, thus materially increasing the cost. Furthermore, under certain condi¬ 
tions it is highly desirable to eradicate the weed from limited areas of soil 
quickly in order to use the soil for other purposes. A quick, effective method 
of eradication, therefore, is highly desirable. 

An indication of excellent control of nut grass by chloropicrin fumigation 
of the soil has previously been mentioned (3) in connection with experiments 
on the control of root-knot nematodes in pineapples in Hawaii. In the 
spring of 1937 similar experiments were conducted at the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Experiment Station at Weslaco, Texas, with nut grass control as the 
main objective. The ground in the station lath house,had become so heavily 
infested with nut grass as to be useless for plant propagation purposes. In 

^ Published with the approvtl of the director as Contributioii No. 474, Technical Series, 
of the Teas Agricultural Expefiment Station. 
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a sample square yard area, 606 s^arate tillers were counted. An excdlent 
site, therefore, was available for the experiments. 

EXPEHIMENTAL 

ExperimerU i. An area 6 x 21 feet was marked off and spaded. Chloro> 
picrin was applied in dosages of about 3f cc. in holes 12 inches apart to a 
depth o^ 7 inches (rate about 560 pounds per acre). The entire area was then 
covered with a large sheet of glue-coated gas-proof paper, the edges of which 
were buried to a depth of 6 inches in the soil and wetted down around the 
entire periphery of the plot. This method of treatment is essentially the 
same as that described by the author (2) for fiunigation of soil for the control 
of soil fungi and by Godfrey and Young^ for soil fumigation in general. 

Four days after the treatment was applied, the odor of chloropicrin was still 
apparent through a break made in the paper. On May 28, one week after 
the treatment was applied, the paper was removed, and the odor of gas was 
still apparent. 

On June 21, one month after the treatment was applied, 10 live nut grass 
plants had emerged within the treated area. Eight of these were near the 
edge and were definitely traced to encroachment into the area from live 
plants on the outside. Two were about IJ feet from the edge and on explora¬ 
tion proved to be from tubers that had survived the treatment, one 20 inches 
and the other 21 inches below the surface of the soil. Examination of tubers 
found free in the soil showed the vast majority of them to be brown internally 
and dead. Figure 1, plate 1, shows, at the right, a healthy plant with its 
parent tuber, which is white in the interior; and at the left, the two surviving 
plants with tubers partly burned and a group of dead tubers, dark brown 
throughout. Counting the two plants in the interior of the plot as the sole 
survivors, the control was such that there was of 1 per cent survival. 
Subsequent observations showed that no further plants developed within the 
treated area, except those encroaching from the growth of underground stems 
from living plants on the outside. Figure 2, plate 1, shows the treated strip 
of soil entirely devoid of plant growth in contrast with the heavy extent 
of nut grass in adjoining areas. 

ExperimerU 2. On August 2, 1937, an additional experiment was begun 
as follows, each plot being 3x9 feet: 

Plot 1. Chloropicrin applied 3J cc. per injection at 12-inch intervals; 
rate 560 pounds per acre; cover, glue-coated mulch paper; edges buried 4 inches; 
edges wetted down. 

Plot 2. Quantity per injection same as that in plot 1, with one-third more 
points of injection; rate 750 pounds per acre; paper similar to that in plot 1. 

Plot 3. Rate reduced to 2\ oc. per injection, or 400 pounds per acre; 
paper similar to that In plots 1 and 2. 

* Godfrey, G. sad Young, P. A* Directions for the use of chloropicrin and carbon 
bisulphide as soil fasaigants. Tex, Agr. Exp. Sta., Prog. Rpt. 514. (Mimeographed) Apr. 
15, 1938. 
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Plot 4. Rate same as that in plot 3; cover, glue-coated Kraft paper, 
wetted down on ^e surface without burial of the edges. 

Plot 5. Rate same* as that in plots 3 and 4; no paper cover. Soil wetted 
down about 2 inches and renewed three times during the afternoon. 

Plot 6. Spaded but untreated. 

In addition to the six plots, a large area at one end of the lath house was 
treated as in plot 5; no cover, surface wetted down by sprinkling with hose. 

Two weeks after treatments were applied, the coverings were removed and 
observations made as follows: 

Plots 1 to 4 all showed dead grass with no sign whatever of green. In plot 5 
the killing of plants was slower, but the leaves gradually died after turning 
yellow at their bases. On October 11, a little over 2 months after the treat¬ 
ments were applied, observations were made on the survival of nut grass in 
the treated plots. The results are shown in table 1. Control percentages 
are based on the round number of 500 tillers per square yard instead of 606 
found in the one plot counted. 


TABLE 1 


Results tn nut grass control by chloroptcrtn treatments 


ILOT NUMBER 

TREATMENT PER 

COVER 

j SURVIVAX. 


acre 


Number 

Per cent 


lbs 




1 

560 

Mulch paper 

0 

0 

2 

750 

Mulch paper 

0 

0 

3 

400 

Mulch paper 

10 

0 67 

4 

400 

Kraft paper 

7 

0 467 

5 

400 

Wet soil 

10 

0 67 

6 

Check 

None 

About 375 

25 


All treatments gave practical control of nut grass It is possible, by pouring 
a small quantity of chloropicrin around each surviving plant, to bring about 
Its quick death. This chemical treatment, indeed, is probably preferable to 
the excavation of plants, since any breakage of the plant stem results in leaving 
some surviving part of the plant underground, whereas the chemical treat¬ 
ment, as applied, killed all remaining plants completely. 

Observations on the large area treated dmilarly to plot 5 showed considerable 
survival of plants, probably due to inadequacy of watering after treatment 
and, therefore, to the too rapid escape of the gas from the soil. In order to 
complete the eradication of nut grass from the area, an additional treatment 
with chloropicrin was applied in areas of nut grass survival on October 11, 
shortly after a rainfall of about 1 inch which wetted die soil down to a depth 
of 5 or 6 inches. The applicator was adjusted for 8-inch depth injection. 
About 6 weeks later observation showed most of the plants to be completely 
killed. The relatively few surviving plants were in the upper layer of soQ 
where they had been protected from the chloropicrin gas by the wet soil. 
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Swik turvivti^ pkats luivuig no living deep underground stems ivere readily 
removed by means of a boe. 


CONCLUSION 

Chloropicrin fumigaticm has been demonstrated to be a very effective means 
d eradicating nut grass from the soil. It is probably too expensive for large- 
scale field application. [Here, the Smith and Mayton tillage method (5) is 
probably more practicable.] For small home gardens and dower beds and 
for areas of encroachment into large fields, however, it is completely prac¬ 
ticable. The cost for 100 square feet is approximately $1 for chloropicrin 
and a few cents for a gas-proof paper for xover. Since chloropicrin is so 
deadly to plant life of all kinds, it must be remembered that it will kill desirable 
plants as well as weeds. It must not, therefore, be applied in the vicinity of 
living shrubs or trees in the garden or flower bed. Ground to be treated 
must be entirely free of living plants that have a definite value. It is possible, 
of course, to remove them temporarily from the ground with a view to replacing 
them after the soil has been sterilized. 

Chloropicrin fumigation likewise rids the soil of injurious insects, nematodes, 
many weed seeds of various kinds, and even injurious soil fungi (1, 2). It 
leaves no injurious chemical residue in the soil and, in fact, seems to produce 
a stimulative effect on plant growth caused rather by a beneficial effect on the 
biologic balance in the soil than by any direct fertilizing effect. 
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PLATE 1 

Effect of Chloropicrin Fumigation on Nut Grass 

Fio. 1. Nut grass from experiment 1. Right, normal young plant with normal tuber, 
white on the inside; /^, two young plants arising from partly injured deep-lying tubers; 
hetme, dark brown tubm, completely killed by the chloropicrin fumigation. 

Flo. 2. Tha ddoropicrin-treated bed, about 1 month after treatment, with the original 
stnad of iNttfitiS wg ^ foreground and background. In experiment 2, nut grass was eradi- 
oaUd froiw the tntim RreR» which is now again in use for plant propagation purposes. 
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The phenoldisulfonic add method has been used for several years to deter¬ 
mine nitrates in green manuring and soil fertility studies on Norfolk coarse 
sand at the Sandhill Experiment Station near Cdumbia, S. C. Some phases 
of these investigations have been reported (1). During the course of these 
studieSi difficulties with the procedure were encountered such as turbidity 
and color in the aqueous extracts, discoloration of solutions after the addition 
of phenoldisulfonic acid and ammonium hydroxide, loss of nitrates from 
extracts during the course of analysis, and variable results due to changes 
in the sample-water ratio and changes in time of contact of samj^le with water. 
This paper reports a critical study of the method and describes a procedure 
finally developed to eliminate these difficulties. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The samples employed in these studies are as follows: Samples 1 and 3— 
soils from a field fertilizer experiment, collected at different times; sample 2— 
a soil from a lysimeter experiment; sample 4—a stable manure containing 
some admixed soil; and sample 5—^a nuxture of partly decomposed soybean 
hay and soil. The soil samples are Norfolk sand. 

Clarifying Ike extracl 

One of the most common difficulties encountered is turbidity of the extract, 
which usually persists throughout the procedure if not eliminated at the begin¬ 
ning and which often makes difficult a color comparison between the unknown 
and the standard. Flocculating or clarifying agenta which have been recom¬ 
mended to eliminate turbidity from an extract include calcium carbonate 
(6, 11), calcium oxide (7), potassium alum (9, 14), and a mixture of copper 
sulfate, calcium hydroxide, and magnesium carbonate (8). 

Some of these, and others, studied In this laboratory, samples 1, 2, 4, 
and 5 being used. In each test, 100 gm. of samples 1,2, and 5, and 20 gm. 

^ A contribution from the Division oi Soil Fertility Invesrigstions, Bureso of Plant In¬ 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agricultuit, and the S^th Carolina Experiment Station 
operating at the Sandhill Experiment Station, Columbia, S. C. Acknowledgment is made 
to A. B. Bowen for laboratory assistance rendered during the p ro g r ess of this work. 

* Assistant chemist, and associate soil technoiogist, respsctivriy; 
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of sample 4 were mixed separately with 200 ml. of distilled water and with a 
weighed or measured portion of the fiocculent. They were shaken three times, 
at 1-minute intervals, and filtered through folded iUter papers. The first 50 
or more ml coming through was poured back, and a clean receiver was sub¬ 
stituted. After complete filtration, the degree of darity of the various extracts 
was determined. The results are listed in table 1 in the order of efficiency of 
the several clarifying agents used. The relative efficiency of the various 
clarifying agents was similar for each of the samples studied. Treatment of 
soil with calcium hydroxide, magnerium oxide, calcium sulfate, and Harper’s 
mixture (8) each produced clear filtrates, but all were colored except those 
from the calcium sulfate treatment, which had also no apparent effect on the 
color of the soybean manure mixtures, neither dissaving from the samples 


TABLE 1 

RMhe efficiency if various makrials as dar^ying agents 


CLAXirYiMo Aonm 

QOAmm AODxn 

CLAim or zxxxAcit 

C01.01 or axTSACTS 

CaSOi* 

25 ml. 

Clear 

Colotleas 

CUSO 4 , Ca(OH)i, and 

5 ml. N CUSO 4 

Dear 

Yellow 

MgCX)i(8) 

0.4 gm. Ca(OH)« 
l.Ogm. MgCXh 



Ca(OH), 

1.0 gm. 

Dear 

Yellow 

MgO 

1.0 gm. 

Dear 

Yellow 

Alumina cream 

2 ml. 

Slightly turbid 

Colorless 

CaCO. 

1.0 gm. 

Slightly turbid 

Colorless 

Carbexf 

1.0 gm. 

Slightly turbid 

Colorless 

Daroot 

1.0 gm. 

Slightly turbid 

Colorless 

Noritf 

1.0 gm. 

Slightly turbid 

Colorless 

Hyflot 

1.0 gm. 

Turbid 

Colorless 

None 


Turbid 

Colorless 


* 25 ml. of a saturated Solution of caldum sulfate diluted to 200 ml. with distilled water 
used for extractions instead of distilled water. 

t Commerdal forms of carbon black. 

X A commercial diatomaceous filter aid. 

nor diminishmg from the solutions color due to soluble organic matter. The 
color of the extracts was due, no doubt, to the action of the weak bases on the 
humic materials of the soils. 

Loss of nitrates due to acidity of the extract 

The necessity for neutralizing the acidity of an extract prior to evaporation 
was noticed by Chamot et al. (4), Davis (5), and Haiper, all of whom recom¬ 
mended calcium hydroxide. These workers reported that nitrates were lost 
when phenoldisulfonic add was added to a residue containing carbonates, but 
this could not be confirmed by Fraps and Steiges (7) or by the data in table 2. 

Loss of nitrates cau sed by aridity of the extract was studied, the following 
nitrate-free reagents being used: phenoldisulfonic arid (4), a saturated solution 
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ot caldum sulfate, a 1:1 solution of ammonium hydroxide, a 10 per cent solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide, a 20 per cent solution of sodium carbonate, and solid 
caldum hydroxide and" caldum carbonate. These materials did not effect a 
theoredcal recovery of nitrates from a standard solution. 

Standard potassium nitrate solution was added to 100-gm. portions of sam¬ 
ples 1 and 2 so that the nitrate concentrations ranged from that existing in 
the soil (sample 1, 0.22 p.p.m., and sample 2, 0.56 p.p.m.) to about 16 p.p.m. 
After the mixtures had dried, they were extracted according to the procedure 
previously described. The basic substances were then added to aliquots of 
each filtrate, the solutions evaporated to dryness, and nitrates determined. 

The data in table 2 clearly show the necessity for adding a base to soil 
extracts before evaporation. The loss of nitrates when no base was added 
might be attributed to decomposition or evaporation of nitric acid formed by 


TABLE 2 

cf various has$s on mkaU recovery from soil exlracls 
Average of samples 1 and 2 


NitiATB irxnoosif aodbd 
. PPM, 

None 

0.50 

1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

O.oo 

16.00 

Baiic subtUncet uied* 

Nitrate nitrofen recovny 


p.pM. 

P.PM. 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 



None. 

0.29 

0.44 

0.75 

1.32 

2.01 



NHiOH . 

0.24 

0.42 


1.05 

2.56 


BBl 

NaOH . 

0.38 

0.74 

1.17 

2.05 

4.03 

8.09 

16.31 

NaiCO,. 

0.38 

0.76 

1.17 

2.01 

3.94 

7.98 

16.13 

Ca(OH),. 

0.38 

0.73 

1.11 

2.03 

4.00 

7.93 

16.34 

CaCO*. 

0.40 

0.76 

1.15 

2.03 

3.99 

8.14 

16.29 


* The following amounts of basic substances were used: 1:1 NH 4 OH—4 drops, 10 per cent 
NaOH solution—2 drops, 20 per cent Na«COt solution —2 drops, solid CaCOt-^.05 gm., and 
soUd Ca(OH)«-0.05 gm. 


the reaction of free acid and nitrate salts in the solution. When ammonium 
hydroxide was employed, the loss was due, perhaps, to the volatilization of 
ammonium nitrate during the last stage of evaporation. Although satis¬ 
factory results were usually obtained with sodium hydroxide, sodium car¬ 
bonate, and calcium hydroxide, their use is not generally recommended because 
of their solvent action on humic materials. They usually gave colored residues 
from extracts, whereas calcium carbonate yielded a white residue in every 
instance. 


Sample-wakr ratio and time of contact of sample with water 

The sample-water ratio and time of contact of the sample with water were 
studied, sample 1 being used. The data in table 3 indicate that the most 
satisfactory soil-water ratio is 1:2 for this sample. There is little choice 
between tl^ ratios for lower nitrate concentrations, but for higher concentra- 
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tkmt the 1:2 mtbdiows the greatest recove^^ As shown in tatde 4,18 hours' 
contact of soil and water is associated with a loss of nitrates. There was little 
chdce between the 5-minute, 0.5-hour, and 2-hour periods in the case of the 
higher concentrations; however, the 5-minute contact showed the best recovery 
with low concentiationB. 


TABLE 3 

ratio pa nilraii recovery 


Niibati mnootir 

AOOBP*. p,pM, 

040 

1J» 

4.00 

8.00 

SoU-waUr ratiot 

muato-ifittogca raeovary 


P.PM. 

p.pM, 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

1:1 

0.61 

1.04 

3.78 

8.00 

1:2 

0.63 

1.08 

3.83 

8.16 

1:4 

0.61 

1.04 

3.71 

7.55 

1:8 

0.61 

1.04 

3.60 

7.27 


* 100 gm. of wmple 1 containing 0.22 p.p.in. nitrate nitrogen used, 
t Suspeniioni filtered after i hour. 


TABLE 4 

^jfect of time of aontact of soil with water on nitrate recovery 



0.50 

1.00 

4.00 

8.00 

Tloie of sUndiiif t 

Nitrate nitrogen recovery 


P.PM, 

p.pm. 


• P P.M, 

5 minutet 

0.66 

1.12 


7.6S 

i hour 

0.62 

1.06 


7.65 

2 houiB 

0.60 

1.04 


7.65 

18 houn 

0.52 

0.88 

3.44 

6.68 


* 100 gm. of sample 1 containing 0.22 p.p.m. nitrate nitrogen used, 
t Suspensions contained 1:2 ratio. 


Dtcolofitiftg the extract 

The carbon blacks Carbex, Darco, and Norit, commonly used as decolorizing 
agents, were found to adsorb nitrates appreciably from aqueous solutions. 
Tbese results were in agreement with those of Emerson (6), Lipman and 
Sharp (9), and Ashton (2). Schreiner and Failyer (13), however, recom¬ 
mended G Elf carbon black alone as a decolorizing agent, and Harper (8) 
advised its use in a mixture. Neither alumina cream (6) nor a mixture of 
alum and potassium hydroxide (14) produced colorless solutions. Potassium 
permanganate (15) rapidly destroyed color, but the procedure was long and 
laborious. Fraps and Steiges reported that bromine water gave low values, 
which were due, possibly, to the formation of NOBra (12, pp. 572-573) 
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from the reaction between phenoldisulfonic add, bromidea, and nitrates 
in the residue* 

Superoxol was found to decolorise dark brown extracts, but its high nitrate 
content, and a pink-to-biown color which developed when the phenoldisulfonic 
add solution of the residue was neutralized with ammonium hydroxide, made 
its use*prohibitive. Since all samples of this reagent obtained from several 
commercial sources contained 20 to 50 p.p.m. of nitrate nitrogen, it was puri¬ 
fied as follows: a 100-ml* portion was n^e slightly basic’ to methyl red with 
sodium hydroxide, to neutralize the nitric add present, and was distilled 
under reduced pressure (15-60 mm.) in an assembly consisting of a condenser 
and distillation flask, with a ground glass connection between them, and a 
receiver with a parafi^-treated cork. The temperature of the condenser was 
maintained at or bdow 20^C. Glass beads were added to prevent bumping. 
The first one-fourth of the distillate was discarded, and the distillation was 
continued until about one-fourth remained. More superoxol was added to 
the remaining liquid, and the procedure was repeated imtil the required 
amount of hydrogen peroxide had been obtained. The liquid remaining in 
the flask was rejected. Whenever a subsequent test showed the presence of 
nitrates, the reagent was redistilled until pure. This operation did not appre¬ 
ciably change its percentage composition. A trace of sulfuric acid was added 
to stabilize the purified product. 

Tests with this reagent and with the peroxides of sodium, calcium, and 
barium showed a pink-to-brown color similar to that shown by superoxol. 
It was evident, therefore, that hydrogen peroxide and peroxides of bases oxidize 
phenoldisulfonic acid, possibly to some quinone derivative the ammonium salt 
of which imparts a pink-to-brown color to the solution. Fraps and Sterges, 
while studying the effect of this oxidant on color elimination apparently 
encountered the same difiiculty, but they offered no explanation for it. This 
coloration was encountered in this laboratory in 1933 and 1934 while nitrates 
were being determined in soil samples from a field which had received an appli¬ 
cation of hydrated lime at the rate of 300 pounds per acre in 1933. The difii- 
culty, whidi at that time was not explained, was due, perhaps, to the action of 
superoxol on particles of hydrated lime which remained in the soil. 

In the present investigations this coloration was avoided by heating the 
residue with a few drops of carbonated water, which decomposed any basic 
peroxides formed by ^e hydrogen peroxide treatment, and expelling the 
hydrogen peroxide by evaporation. During the last stage of evaporation, 
however, before the addition of carbonated water, ^ntaneous ignition of the 
organic residue was occasiohdlly encountered. The intense heat resulting 
was thought to cause a loss of nitrates. Plice (10) apparently attempted to 
avoid this firing by evaporating the miperoxol with ammonium hydroxide. 
Although this base accelerates the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide and 


* This adjustment was made outside the fiask. 
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yieidi a wUts raidus without firing, it is oxidised to nitric nitrogen, as diown 
bdow, and hence it riiould not be used. Spontaneous ignidon ot iht residue 
and discdLoradon of the soludon were prevented by the following procedure: 
The colored extract was concentrated to ai^sroximately 5 ml., and slighdy 
more hydrogen peroxide than is needed for decolorisadon was added. The 
soludon was concentrated to about 2 ml., diluted with a few drops of car¬ 
bonated water, and ev^x>rated to dryness. This operadon of decomposing 
the metallic peroxides and hydrogen peroxide was repeated if necessary. One 
can best ascertain when this decomposidon is complete by observing the 
characterisdcs manifested by quandues of water and hydrogen peroxide when 
evaporated to dryness in contact with inorganic residues. This reagent when 
concentrated by evaporadon exhibits different characterisdcs from those of 
water, but when decomposidon is complete, it has all the properties of an 
aqueous soludon. 

The effect of varying quantities of hydrogen peroxide on the nitrate content 
of a standard solution was determined for each of the aforementioned basic 
substances. The recovery was almost theoretical except from solutions treated 
with ammonium hydroxide, where nitrates increased with each addition of 
the reagent. This apparent oxidation was further shown by similar tests of 
aqueous extracts from sample 5. In these, use of ammonium hydroxide gave 
high nitrate values. Ashton (2) avoided the oxidation by boiling his samples 
with magnesium oxide to expel ammonia before treating the residues with 
superoxol. Calcium carbonate gave white residues and consistent values. 
Sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, and calcium hydroxide each produced 
colored residues and lower and variable results. 

The effects of increasing quantities of hydrogen peroxide on the nitrate 
nitrogen recovery from samples 4 and 5 were determined. The aqueous 
extract of sample 4 was intensely brown; an extract of sample 5 was less intense. 
Table 5 shows that less than 1.50 ml. of hydrogen peroxide for sample 4 and 
less than L25 ml. for sample 5 were insufficient for complete decolorization of 
the extracts. The brown solutions were very difficult to match with a yellow 
standard, hence those results are approximate. Readings could not be 
obtained for two of the solutions. It is concluded that satisfactory results 
cannot be obtained unless the residue has been sufficiently oxidized so that it 
is not turned brown by the action of phenoldisulfonic acid. 

The data in table 6 show that low values were obtained when no base or 
when ammonium hydroxide was added to the extracts. Calcium carbonate, 
sodium carbonate, and sodium hydroxide each gave similar results. Calcium 
carbonate prevented a loss of nitrates when ammonium hydroxide was used 
to neutralize the extract, but extensive oxidation of ammonia to nitric nitrogen 
occurred. These observations are in agreement with previously discussed 
data. Since this table primarily shows that hydrogen peroxide does not 
affect the nitrate nitrogen recovery from colorless extracts when various bases 
are used as neutraliring agents, it can reasonably be expected that the nitrate 
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nitrogen recovery from estracU of samples high in sduble organic matte 
would not be affected* The results obtidned» therefore, for samples 4 and 5 
were considered absolute values for these extracts. 

Ashton (2) says that amino and amide nitrogen present in extracts high in 
soluble organic matter are oxidized to nitric nitrogen. This was tested by 
evaporating 0.5-gm. portions of several types of organic nitrogenous compound 
with and without hydrogen peroxide in an aqueous solution made basic with 


TABLE 6 

effuperoxd on nUraU rocaoory from oxtfnets o} sott 3 iroatod wUh uniout bases 


HlOl ADIXBD . ml. 

None 


Batk tttbttMiccf used* 

Nitrftte nitrogan recovery 


0.pM, 1 

p.p.m. 

None. 

1.43 

1.39 

NHiOH. 

1.54 

9.09 

CaCOi. 

1.78 

1.78 

CaCOi 4* NH 4 OH. 

1.78 

16.67 

NaOH. 

1.81 

1.78 

Na,CX>i.. 

1.78 

1.78 


* The amounts of basic materials added were the same as those in table 2. 


TABLE 7 

B^feet qf superoxol on the oxidaHon of some nUroienous organic compounds 

InITBATE NinOOKN FOUND IN 100 



No HiOt added 

'H«Os added 


p.p.m. 

p,p,m. 

Acetanilide... 

None 

None 

Methylene amino aceto nitrile ... 

None 

0.5 

P-nitro aniline. 

1.0 

2.5 


None 

0.1 

. 

Gelatin. 

None 

Trace 

Pyridine. 

None 

None 

Diphenylamine. 

None 

None 

Ammonium thiocyanate. 

None 

0.2 

Uiea. 

None 

Trace 

Casein... 

None 

Trace 


sodium hydroxide. The solutions were carefully evaporated to dryness twice, 
1 ml. of hydrogen p>eroxide being used each time, and nitrates were determined. 

The results shown in table 7 indicate that for the compounds tested organic 
nitrogen in any form other than the nitro is not appreciably affected by 
hydrogen peroxide. There was evidence of very little hydrolysis or splitting 
and oxidation to nitric nitrogen, but smce the quantity of nitrogenous organic 
compounds usually found in an aqueous extract of a sample high in soluble 
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organic matter ia con^iaratively amoU, an error ki the nitrate determination 
from this source would be negligible. 

Ammonium salts, which might be found in some extracts, could be decom¬ 
posed and the ammonia eliminated by concentrating the solution with mag¬ 
nesium oxide in lieu of calcium carbonate before treatment with HsOs. 

REVISED ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE 

Based on the several experiments discussed above, the following procedure 
has been found to give satisfactory results: 

Reagents 

(a) Calcium sulfate solution. Prepare saturated solution nitrate-free. 

(b) Phenoldisulfonic acid reagent. Dissolve 25 gm. of pure white phenol 
in 225 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84), mix thoroughly, and heat 
for 6 hours at lOO^C. in a lightly stoppered flask. Cool and store in an amber 
bottle. 

(c) Ammonium hydroxide. Dilute the c.p. reagent 1:1 with water. 

(d) Standard nitrate solution. Dissolve 0.7218 gm. of pure dry potassium 
nitrate in distilled water and dilute to 1 liter. One milliliter of this solution 
contains 0.1 mgm. of nitrate nitrogen. 

(e) Standard colorimetric solution. Evaporate 10 ml. of solution (d) to 
dryness, cool, and dissolve in 2 ml. of reagent (b). After 5 minutes, dilute 
to 1 liter with distilled water. One milliliter of this standard contains 0.001 
mgm. nitrate nitrogen, or 1 p.p.m. 

(f) Concentrated hydrogen peroxide. Test for the presence of nitrates in 
hydrogen peroxide or superoxol by using the procedure below. If nitrates are 
present, distill as indicated in text. 

(g) Solid calcium carbonate. Secure calcium carbonate nitrate free. 

(h) Carbonated water. Saturate distilled water with pure carbon dioxide 
and store in an atmosphere of COs. 

Preliminary procedure 

Pour a mixture of 175 ml. of distilled water and 25 ml. of a saturated solution 
of calcium sulfate into a wide-mouth flask containing 100 gm., or less if the 
nitrate content is abnormally high, of the air-dried sample. Shake three times 
at 1-minute intervals and traoifer the mixture to a folded filter paper. When 
the filtrate begins to come through clear, pour it back, being careful to avoid 
disturbing the filter mat, then perniit the entire suspension to filter into a 
clean receiver. Measure au aliquot portion of this extract for analysis. 

Procedure for colorless extracts 

Evaporate the colorless aliquot to dryness in a b^er with about 0.05 gm. 
of CaCOs. Avoid charring. Cool, and add to the residue 2 ml. of phenol¬ 
disulfonic acid, and stir with a glass rod imtil solution is complete. Dilute 
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the add aolutioii with about 5D ml of water, and add ammoniitm hydnxdde 
with constant stirring until alkaline. The formation of a ydlow colm at this 
point indicates the presence of nitrates. Dilute this solution to a definite 
vdhune and compare it colorimetrically with a standard diluted to an equal 
volume. 


ProcedMre for colored extracts 

Add to an aliquot portion of the colored extract in a beaker 0.05 gm. CaCQi, 
or more if the acidity of the solution and hydrogen peroxide warrants, and 
concentrate to about 5 ml. Add to this liquid 1.5 ml. HtOs, and after further 
concentration, if the solution has not decolorized, add a few drops more. 
Repeat until the extract is decolorized. Evaporate the coloiiess solution to 
about 2 ml, dilute with a few milliliters of carbonated water, and again con¬ 
centrate to about 2 ml. Continue this operation of dilution and concentration 
until the HsOs has decomposed as indicated by text. Usually one dilution 
and evaporation is sufficient. Finally, evaporate the solution to complete 
dryness, being careful not to char any organic matter which has not been 
oxidized. From this point proceed as with colorless extracts. 

The above procedure for the determination of nitrates does not provide 
for the removal of chlorides. 


SUMMARY 

Some difficulties in the colorimetric determination of nitrate nitrogen by 
the phenoldisulfonic acid method are critically examined. 

Clarification of the extract was accomplished most satisfactorily with cal¬ 
cium sulfate solution. 

The addition of calcium carbonate to the extract before evaporation, pre¬ 
vented a loss of nitrates due to acidity. It was the most satisfactory of all 
basic materials tried. Ammonium hydroxide caused a loss of nitrates. 

The most satisfactory sample-water ratio was 1:2 by weight. 

The best time of contact of sample with water was 5 minutes. 

Concentrated hydrogen peroxide was the most effective decolorizing agent. 
Since commercial superoxol generally contains nitrates, it was purified by 
vacuum distillation. When hydrogen peroxide was heated with common 
bases, peroxides were formed. These reacted with phenoldisulfonic acid, 
producing a pink-to-brown color upon neutralization of the solution with 
ammonium hydroxide. The color was prevented by decomposing the per¬ 
oxides of the residue with carbonated water and evaporating to dryness to 
expel all H|Os vapor before adding phenoldisulfonic acid. Spontaneous igni¬ 
tion of the residue, which is likely to occur when the extract is evaporated to 
dryness with hydrogen peroxide, and discoloration of the solution were pre¬ 
vented by treatment with carbonated water. Calcium carbonate was the 
only basic substance tested which produced a white residue and did not form 
a peroxide. 
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^ Concentrated hydrogen peroxide oxidized ammonium hydroxide to nitrate 
but did not a|^>reciably oxidize the nitrogen in several types of nitrogenous 
oiganic oompcmnds. « 

A modified procedure for the determination of nitrate nitrogen by the phenol- 
disulfonic add method is given. 
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COMPARISON OF METHODS OF DETERMINING SMALL 
QUANTITIES OF HCN 

O. H. COLEMAN and ROBERT O^NER 
Cdorado AffrktiUmol Exp§Hmmit StoHon 

Rceaivtd for pnbUciUoii Novcnber 11, IMI 

An investigation of the Various methods of estimating small quantities of 
HCN was necessaiy in a recent study of cyanogenesis in Sudan grass. 

Other studies of these methods have been made during the last few years. 
Smith (7) reported a comparison of the old alkaline titration method with the 
acid titration method, a gravimetric method of Clifcom, and the prussian blue 
method of determining prussic acid in plant material. He found that the 
alkaline method was most variable, because the end point was hard to deter¬ 
mine, and, consequently advised dropping this method from the official list. 
He advised further study of the other methods. 

Later, Greene and Williams (5) reported a comparison of their modified 
alkaline titration method (1) with the prussian blue method, the thiocyanate 
method, the old alkaline method, and the photoelectric method of Bartholomew 
and Raby (2). They found that the prussian blue method was unreliable, 
and the adjustments of pH were difficult. They also objected to the method 
because some of the work had to be done under reduced pressure. The inten¬ 
sity of the red thiocyanate was greater than the intensity of the prussian blue. 
They recommended that the modified alkaline method be tentatively adopted, 
that the photoelectric method be adopted as official, and that autolysis be 
conducted with the distilling apparatus completely connected and enough 
water added to complete the distillation. They advised that further study 
be made of the colorimetric methods. 

Greene and Breazeale (4) recommended that the modified alkaline method 
and the photoelectric method be adopted as official, that the prussian blue 
method 1^ deleted, and that the present colorimetric methods be given no 
further study, since they require more manipulation than the suggested offi¬ 
cial methods. These investigators reported that the results by the thiocy¬ 
anate method were lower than those by the modified alkaiine method, 
probably because some of the HCN did not change over to NaCNS. The 
sulfur was difficult to remove. 


EXPEanCENTS 

During the summers of 1936 and 1937, several investigations were made 
concerning the visfaus methods of estimating small quantities of HCN. The 
thiocyanate red method as r^rted by Johnson (6) and the modified alkaline 
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method (1) were tused as describedi except that all titrations in connection with 
the latter were made of the total disdllates (125-150 cc.) instead of aliquots. 
Collecting more than 150 cc. of distillate was considered unnecessary, since 
in a series of eight samples of Sudan grass about 96.5 per cent as much HCN 
was obtained in the first 100 cc. as in a total of 200 cc. of distillate. Good 
results in titrating the total distillate were obtained at concentrations of 
400 p.p.m. HCN, or less, in the green plant material. 

Table 1 gives the results of a comparison of the accuracy of the Prussian 
blue, thiocyanate red, and the modifi^ alkaline methods of determining small 
quantities of HCN in solution. Pure chemicals were used for the tests, but 
since the transversion of KCN to KCNS introduces an error, pure KCNS was 
used instead of KCN for the thiocyanate red test. The Prussian blue test is 


TABLE 1 

Cmpatrisan cf the accuracy the Prussian blue, ikiocyanaU red, and modified alkaline melhods 
of estmoHni small quanHiies of HCN 


ntUMlAlf BLUS 

mocvAirAn EBD 

uoasnsD 

aika&inb 

By 

analyiii^HCN 
in solution 

Actiul HCN 
in solution | 

By 

analysis—HCN 
'in solution 

Actual HCN 
in solution 

By 

analysis-HCN 
in solution 

Actual HCN 
in solution 


P-Pm. 

p.p.m. 

P-PM, 

p.p,m. 

P-P.m, 

281 

206 

216 

207 



128 

103 

106 

104 

83 

82 

52 

52 

53 

52 

42 

39 

23 

26 

26 

26 

21 

20 

2 

13 

13 

13 

10 

9 

0 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 



0 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X». 

. 55.0276 

0.4490 

— 

0.7072 

P . 

. Veiy small 

>0.99 

> 0.98 


accurate through a very small range, whereas the other methods are fairly 
accurate throughout the range studied, as is shown in table 1 by the high X* (3) 
value of 55.0276 for the blue method and the very low X* values for the 
other methods. 

Further studies were made of the thiocyanate red and the modified aiirnimp 
method to determine, if possible, which of the two methods gave the better 
results. A simple factorial design was used, but because of lack of homogeneity 
the data were assembled for each concentration separately, and statistical 
interpretations were made on that basis. 

Table 2 gives the results of comparisons of the thiocyanate red and alkaline 
methods of analysis, using known quantities of KCN in solution and in dis¬ 
tillates from a bulk sample of Sudan grass. It is evident that the modified 
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alkaline method gives a more nearly accurate determination of pure chemicals 
in solution, sinoe, in all cases of known concentration, the results are much 
nearer the actual value and all differences between the methods are greater 
than twice the standard error of a difference. The thiocyanate results are 
consistently low. The differences in HCN in Sudan grass, found by the two 
meth^, are within the error attributable to sampling fluctuations. 

The distribution of variance due to ‘^error” in analyzing by the thiocyanate 
red and modified alkaline methods is g^ven in table 3. The ^*error’’ variance 


TABLE 2 

A comparison of ihs tHocyanaU tod and modified dkaline methods of osHmating HCN solution of 
pun ohmkals and disHUations from bulk Sudan grass, 1937 


iisnoD 

NUMBXB 

or 

lAMnxs 

PUUC CSEMICALS— KCN 
BSTIIIATKD nOU 

■ 

5 nupn. 
KOTin 
solution 

25 msm. 
K^in 
solution 

50 wigtti 

KOTin 

solution 



mtm. 

mtm. 

mtm. 

p.p.m. 

Thiocyanate red. 

10 

3.545 

18.338 

28.107 

86.7 

Modified alkaline. 

10 

A.122 


46.816 

89.6 

2 X S.E. of difference. 

0.400 

2.390 

4.600 

S.2 


TABLES 

A comparison of the variances attributed to “error” (f the thiocyanate red and modified alkaline 
methods of estimating small amounts of HCN in solution 






pxnuc CHBMXCAtS 




MXntOD 

D.P. 

5 mgm. KCN 
in solution 

25 mgm. KCN 
in solution 

50 mgm KCN 
in soliition 

OMAtt-HCN 



••Error" 

vnri- 

nnce 

F 

"Error” 

vsri- 

uce 

F 

“Error" 

variance 

F 

“Error" 

vari¬ 

ance 

F 

Thiocyanate red. 

8 

0.0750 


6.7461 

17.04* 

26.6361 

31.41* 

P-pm. 

56.96 

p.p.m. 

4.41t 

Modified alkaline. 

8 

0.1250 

1.67 

0.3958 


0.8480 


12.91 



* > 1 per cent point, 
t > 5 per cent point. 


of the thiocyanate red method is greater than that of the modified alkaline 
method in all cases, except the S mpn. KCN solution, whether the HCN in 
pure chemicals or that in plant material is determined. The F values (8) of 
17.04 and 31.41 for pure ^emicals (25 mgm. KCN and 50 mgm. KCN) are 
well above the 1 per cent point, and the F value of 4.41 is greater than that 
required for the 5 |)er cent point. The modified alkaline method, therefore, 
gives a more reliable measure of HCN both in pure chemical solutions and 
in plant materiaL 
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0. couaiAK AMD wcmtaat aAaMtt 


A oompariioii wm made between tlie use of KjddaU disdSiiqf equ^mient 
with tin condeiiaors and idlf|^aaa distilitng equipment, smoe there was a 
posaiUlity that some of the HCN might be retail on the tin as insoluble 
tin cyan^. Table 4 gives the results of this study, ^ghtly more cyanide 
was recovered through the all-glass than the part-tin distilling equipment 
from all concentrations of KCN and from Sudan grass, but the differences are 
within the limits aacribable to chance fiuctuations. 


TABLES 

A€ompaiisoHcfik$us$efpari4iHatidaU-§UM dit$iUing49idpm$iUin$tHm<Uit^ smaU amounts 
of HCN in ditUlkUet of pufo ck o mkaU and bulk Sudan irass, 1937 


DIRIXilNO KQUtncKNT 

NUMBKl 

OK 

tAMren 

FDKE omncAu— KCN 

StTXNATID nOM 

SULK BODAN 
OKAM—S8TI> 

natkdHCN 

5 BUDD. 

KanD 

•olatioD 

25 nuon. 

Mdutloa 

SOmgrn. 

•olutfam 



Mfm. 

MfW. 

«if«. 

p.p.m. 

Tin. 

10 

3.962 

20.418 

36.323 

85.9 

Glass. 

10 


21.410 

38.600 

90.5 

2 X S.E. of difference. . 

1 0.400 

2.390 

4.600 

5.2 


TABLE 5 

A comparison cf autolysis of groon Sudan grass material in a dosed Erlenmeyer flask with that in 
adosedKjddoM flask and witk tkat in a Kjddakl flask connected completdy for distillation 


mnucATB lAimjw non 12 wamBD unu or outlicats lAicms noM 12 othxx inbmd links or 

SUDAN OKASS SUDAN 0XA8S 


Method of MitoSyBb 

Averaae 

HOf 

Number 

of 

•uvdet 

Method of eutolyiU 

Averexe 

hoT 

Number 

of 

■amplee 

Erlenmeyer. 

p.p.m. 

140.7 

12 

Erlenm^rer. 

p.p.m. 

151.8 

12 

Kjeldahl . 

143.0 

12 

Kjeldahl, connected. ... 

152.3 

12 

2 X S.E. of difference.... 

7.6 



6.7 



If autolysis of the plant material is carried on with all equipment connected 
for distillation, then the number of determinations in one day is limited to 
the number of individual distillation units available. Since more than 100 
distillations per day were required for the best results, a study of conditions 
of autolyds was made. The samples from two sets each of 12 inbred lines of 
Sudan grass were used. For one set, one sample from each line was allowed 
to autolyse in a SOO-cc. Erlenmeyer fladt sealed with a rubber stopper, while 
the autolysis of another sample from each set took place in a Kjeldahl flask 
sealed with a rubber stopper. The other set compared autolysis in an Erlen¬ 
meyer with autol 3 rsis in a Kjeldahl flask with all distilling connections intact. 
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^ All distilUtions were made with a Kjeldahl apparatus. Table 5 gives the 
results of these studies. The differences in both cases in HCN were less than 
twice the standard e^or of a difference; consequently, the differences can be 
attributed to sampling fluctuations. No measurable loss, therefore, of HCN 
occurred during the transfer of the autolyzed material from an Erlenmeyer 
flask to the Kjeldahl flask. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Of the methods studied, the modified alkaline method of determining small 
quantities of HCN gave the most reliable results. 

The tin condensor is satisfactory for distillations of solutions of HCN. 
Autolysis in an Erlenmeyer with the resultant transfer of plant material to 
the distillmg flask causes no apparent loss in HCN if the transfer is made with 
a reasonable amount of care. 

Good results were obtained by the modified alkaline method by titrating 
the entire distillate instead of an aliquot. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SOILS: HI. HEAT OF WETTING 
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The mechanism of moisture absorption by soils is not well understood. 
Crowther and Puri (2) brought forth evidence which seemed to indicate that 
the moisture in soils was most probably held in minute capillaries; these micro¬ 
pores are of the order of 1 mm in diameter. The micropore hypothesis has an 
attractive simplicityi but the evidence in its favor is still insufficient. In 
the elucidation of the exact nature of the soil moisture relationships, measure¬ 
ments of the heats of wetting are likely to prove very useful. 

Heat of wetting of soils has been measured by several workers (1, 3, 4), 
but the measurements have been confined chiefly to the total heat of wetting. 
Very little is known about the heat of wetting when soil i^ allowed to absorb 
increasing amounts of water. It seems reasonable to suppose that the greatest 
heat of wetting will be produced in the initial stages and that it will gradually 
become less as the soil takes more and more water. The difficulty of measuring 
heat of wetting with gradual increments of moisture is very great. For uni¬ 
formity of results, the absorption must be allowed to take place in the vapor 
phase, and it is not possible to measure the rise of temperature accompanying 
the slow absorption of moisture. This heat of wetting can, however, be 
measured in an indirect way, as follows: Weighed amounts of a soil are brought 
to equilibrium with different humidities and consequently made to take up 
definite but varying amounts of moisture. Heat of wetting is then measured 
in every case. The difference in the heat of wetting between the dry and the 
moist soil is taken as that due to the Initial moisture content. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Sulfuric add-water mixtures were used for controlling the humidities. The 
use of such mixtures for obtaining definite humidities has been discussed by 
VWlson (7). To obtain mixtures of definite relative humidities it is only 
necessary to take the densities, and then from the relation between the two, 
the humidity is computec*. In a chemical laboratory sometimes it is easier 
to determine normality instead of density: a single titration with N NaOH is all 
that is necessary. Density and relative humidity values at various normalities 
are given in table 1. When plotted, these valhes give smooth curves from 
which intermediate values can be interpolated. 

Three soils were chosen for this study; namely, a black cotton soil of high 
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baae-exchaiige capacity contaimng 62 per cent day (P.C. 13); a raw day aub- 
ami containing 92 per cent day (P.C. 123); and a ty|ucal alluvial aoU con¬ 
taining 23 per cent day (P.C. 1112). 

The aoila were kept over H^rwater mixtures of different humidities in 
deaiocatoxB fm* several days until equilibrium was attained. Prior to this, 
they had been kept over night in a humid atmosphere, ao that all soil samples 
lost moisture in attaining equilibrium at various humidties. This procedure 
is necessary, as the equilibrium moisture content at any humidity d^nds on 
whether the soil has absorbed or g^ven up moisture (6). The curves showing 
the relation between the relative humidity and the moisture content for the 

TABLE 1 


RdaUon beiween nomdityt rdaUve humidity ^ and dentity tf ndfuHc acid-water mixtures 


tntnf 

miim* 

MOBMALITY 

■BLATIVB 

Binnomr 

OBUatTY 

15*C./4'C. 

•UtSf 

KUMBBE 

xoiKAury 


DBiitmr 

1S*C./4*C. 


N 

fuettU 



N 

perunt 


1 

1.0 

98.7 

1.033 

21 

11.0 

50.7 

1.3315 

2 

1.5 

97.8 

1.0505 

22 

11.5 

47.5 


3 

2.0 

96.8 

1.0680 

23 


44.3 


4 

2.5 

95.5 

1.0835 

24 

12.5 

41.4 

1.3740 

5 


94.2 

1.0970 

25 

13.0 

38.4 

1.3860 

6 

3.5 

92.7 

1.1120 

26 

13.5 

35.7 

1.3980 

7 

4.0 

90.9 

1.1280 

27 

14.0 

33.0 

1.4100 

8 

4.5 

88.8 

1.1440 

28 


27.75 

1.4370 

9 

5.0 

86.7 

1.1575 

29 

W!t!W 

22.70 

1.4630 

10 

5.5 

84.5 

1.1705 

30 

17.0 

18.0 

1.4920 

D i 

6.0 

82.2 

1.1860 

31 

18.0 

13.7 

1.5220 

12 

6.5 

79.5 

1.2010 

32 

19.0 


1.5470 

13 

7.0 

76.4 

1.2200 

33 

20.0 


1.5740 

14 

7.5 

74.1 

1.2320 


21.0 



15 

8.0 

71.3 

1.2470 


22.0 


1.6260 

16 

8.5 

68.0 

1.2660 

36 

23.0 

2.25 

1.6540 

17 

9.0 

64.8 

1.2760 

37 

24.0 

l.SS 

1.6745 

18 

9.5 

61.0 

1.2920 

38 

25.0 

0.95 

1.6970 

19 

10.0 

57.4 

1.3060 

39 

26.0 

0.55 

1.7210 

20 

10.5 

54.0 

1.3200 

40 

27.0 

0.35 

1.7440 


three soils are given in figure 1. It is interesting to note that soil P.C. 123, 
although it has a higher clay content than P.C. 13, actually absorbs less mois¬ 
ture at all humidities below 90 per cent. The change-over in the curve at 
higher humidities is due to the fact that soil P.C. 123 has a higher disperdon 
coeffident, which is associated with a hig^ moisture absorption, between 90 
and 100 per cent humidity (5). 

Heat of wetting was measured in a Dewar cylinder with a Beckman ther¬ 
mometer. Approximately 5 gm. of soil was added to 50 cc. of water. Heat 
of wetting in adcmes per gram (Q) of soil was calculated from the following 
formula: 


Q » \/p {(^ + ^)^ +w)(fi — A>) 
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where ^ is the wei^^t of dry soil, q the weight of the liquid, s the specific heat 
of the soil 8u^>eiaioii, w the water value of the calorimeter, thermometer, 



Fio. 1. Relation Between Relative Humidity and Moistube Psrcentaoe or Soils 



stirrer, etc., to the initial temperature of soil and the liquid, and ti the final 
temperature of the suspension. 

The results axe plotted in figure 2. Above 90 per cent humidity, scarcely 
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any heat is devdoped, though the soil continues to absorb moisture. It must 
be admitted that the moisture-humidity curves diow no sharp break at 90 
per cent humidity, but they definitely tend to become more and more asymp¬ 
totic beyond this point. It is interesting to note that the relative positions of 

TABLE 2 


Rdation cf heat ef wetUngf moisture eontenty and day content of various soils 


ion. 

miiCBn 

MOIITUU 

CLAY 

HAT Of 
WSTTINO 

ton. 

NOKBim 

nonnnLB 

CLAY 

BEAT Of 
WSTTINO 


porcsmi 

psr e$nt 

eal./tm- 


p*re$nt 

psrcaU 

cal./gm. 

1 

1.480 

21.32 

1.495 

116 

1.375 

29.16 

1.908 

6 

2.095 

32.80 

3.089 

119 

9.084 

57.76 

7.822 

7 


28.92 

2.329 

121 

3.285 

30.20 

37.15 

62 

2.792 

25.32 

9.352 

123 

11.020 

94.96 

11.21 

63 

2.817 

21.24 

2.113 

125 

2.569 

22.32 

2.683 

64 


19.20 

2.522 

127 

3.963 

31.68 

4.077 

65 


20.28 

1.999 

128 

4.415 

32.28 

4.691 

66 

2.991 

17.68 

2.017 

129 

3.619 

39.36 

4.065 

67 

2.979 

16.68 

2.694 

130 

3.640 

42.04 

4.489 

68 

2.674 

17.30 


131 

3.503 

43.88 

4.437 

69 

2.594 

17.92 

2.518 

133 

1.260 

17.48 

0.828 

70 

2.124 

29.24 

2.852 

135 

1.051 

15.28 

1.158 

71 

2.404 

34.60 


136 

1.473 

16.40 

2.159 

72 

3.567 

45.08 

3.182 

137 

1.21 

19.28 

1.16 

73 

4.836 

29.72 

4.910 

138 

1.358 

19.00 

1.825 

74 


24.80 

4.710 

141 

13.92 

62.52 

15.193 

79 

3.696 

25.96 

4.213 

142 

6.906 

63.80 

9.684 

82 

6.452 

25.32 

4.068 

144 

2.024 

26.80 

2.337 

83 


25.40 

6.688 

146 

8.104 

75.44 

14.460 

88 

2.55 

23.08 

3.191 

147 

10.52 

75.36 

15.30 

91 

2.699 

29.80 

2.684 

148 

10.276 

71.20 

15.810 

92 

2.561 

29.48 

2.687 

149 

7.844 

65.94 

9.858 

94 

3.021 

30.08 

3.019 

152 

3.691 

21.68 

3.39 

97 

2.796 

28.64 

3.537 

153 

1.846 

22.00 

2.50 

98 

2.308 

21.40 

2.689 

154 

2.543 

27.56 

3.02 

101 

1.7S4 

25.48 

2.175 

155 

2.535 

28.44 

3.523 

107 

4.376 


1.998 

163 

2.007 

20.04 

2.92 

108 

2.813 

35.44 


166 

5.798 

68.64 

6.565 

109 

2.388 

27.96 

2.858 

167 

1.552 

23.76 

2.327 


1.239 

19.84 

1.674 

168 

1.104 

10.40 

1.821 

111 

1.783 

15.76 

1.657 

169 

0.843 

10.80 

1.156 

112 

2.237 

17.56 

1.665 

171 

4.245 

33.46 

5.537 

114 

3.191 

23.44 

1.672 





115 

2.455 

20.00 

1.687 






the heat of wetting curves are the same as those of the moisture-humidity 
curves, and that there is probably a siginficant correlation, therefore, between 
heat of wetting and hygroscopidty. This was confirmed by the observation 
that for a number of soils the heat of wetting in calories was found to be the 
same as the lAxiry moisture in percentage (table 2). All the soils had been 
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.tmted with 0.05 N HCl and then air dried some time before these measure¬ 
ments. It must be admitted that air-dry moisture is not a fundamental 
constant, as it obviously depends on the humidity of the atmosphere prevailing 
at the time of drying the soil, but it does seem that laboratory conditions under 
which the air-dry samples are kept have a tendency to acquire a certam degree 
of uniformity. The correlation coefficient between heat of wetting and air-dry 
moisture was foimd to be 0.946, and that between heat of wetting and day 
content, 0.887. Both these values are highly significant. The partial cor¬ 
relations, which isolate the effect of moisture and clay (independently of their 
mutual relations) on heat of wetting, were determined as 0.382 and 0.760. 
These indicate that heat of wetting is likely to be much more accurately linked 
with hygroscopidty than with clay. 

Effect of exchangeable bases on heat of wetting 

Heat of wetting with single-base soils was studied by Pate (3), who con- 
duded that soil with a monovalent base gave a lower heat of wetting than 
that of soil with a divalent base. These condusions were confirmed by Puri 
(4). The heat of wetting of single-base soils in equilibrium with different 
humidities has not been measured heretofore. Single-base soils’ were prepared 
from soil P.C. 13 by 0.05 N HCl treatment followed by neutralization with 
various hydroxides. The moisture-humidity curves of the soils are given in 
figure 3, and the heat of wetting curves in figure 4. The lower heat of soils 
with monovalent exchangeable bases, as compared with divalent, is rather 
extraordinary. In view of the high hydration of Li- and Na-soils, one would 
have expected that the heat of hydration would be added to the heat of wetting, 
and that a higher value would be obtained. A possible explanation of this 
difference might lie in the fact that monovalent bases are ionized to a greater 
extent on the soil surface and the negative heat of ionization lowers correspond¬ 
ingly the heat of wetting. 

Heat of wetting with organic liquids 

If the micropore hypothesis that offers a purely physical explanation of the 
mechanism of moisture absorption is correct, we should expect all other liquids 
that can wet the soil, and consequently enter into' the micropores, to ^ow 
a heat of wetting not far removed from that with water. On the other hand 
if the micropores are partly filled with water, the heat of wetting of the moist 
soil with organic liquids can be modified in two ways, as follows: 

The heat of dilution of water, contained in the soil, with the organic liquid, if positive, will 
be added to, and, if negative, will be subtracted from, the heat of wetting of the moist soil. 

The radius of curvature of the capillary water will be affected by the change in the sur¬ 
face tension of water in air, being replac^ by the interfadal tension of the organic liquid 
ftnd water. In other words, a liquid with a low interfadal tension would reduce the radins 
of curvature and cause the mdst soil to iqspear wetter at a particular humidity, and Uufs 
lower the heat of wetting correspondintfy. 
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Fio. 3. RiLAnoN Between Relativs HuiODiTy and Moibtuee Psecentaoe Soils of 
CONTAINZNO DlTTElENT SINGLE BASES 



Fio. 4. Relation Between Relative Humzettt and Heat qt Wbitino Soils ot 
C oNTAiNiNO Dhtssent Sinolb Bases 

We can teit both these possibilities by detennining the heat of wetting of 
soils in eqidlibrium with different humidities, using organic Hquids of known 
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inter&tdal tendon and heat of dilution with water. The following liquids 
wm chosen: 



traiACS IXMIION 

ixTSitAciAL nsaioir 

pfWiWMt.. 

28.86 

35.00 

jl^wiUnit. 

42.58 

5.77 

Carbon tetrachbiide... 

26.66 

45.0 



The heat of wetting of soil P.C. 13 kept at various humidities and conse¬ 
quently containing different amounts of moisture was studied. The curves 
lowing the relation between heat of wetting and the rdative humidity with 



which the soil was in equilibrium are shown in figure 5. It will be seen that 
the heat of wetting is lowered at all humidities in the case of organic liquids. 
From the lowering of the freezing point of benzene by moist soils in equilibriiun 
with different humidities, Growth^ and Puri (2) concluded that the abnormal 
behavior of soils as compared to HsSOi-water mixtures and other hygroscopic 
substances was due to the fact that water-benzene interfadal tension is lower 
than water-air surface tensio:^ dad thati therefore, a corresponding change 
in the radius of curvature of the water held in the minute capillaries is possible. 
It was shown that 

PVP - lP7pf ”* ' 

where ^ is the viq>or piess'ire at a plane surface, the vapor pressure at the 
curved surface, a^ p^' the a<;pieous viqpor pressure at a water-b^izene surface 
for the same capillary. 
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Thus the soil in equilibrinm with a perdcular humidity appeared wetter 
when hroui^t in contact with benzezie, as if it were in equilibrium with a 
hi|^ humidity. This condusion seemed to conform with the data on the 
heat of wetting with benzene; consequently, if we calculate the relative hu¬ 
midity of the soil in contact with benzene, by the formula given above, and 
interpolate the heat of wetting corresponding to the corrected value from the 
curve, the corrected values fall on the heat of wetting curve for water. These 
values are diown in figure 5. If, however, we calculate similar values for 
aniline or carbon tetrachloride, by substituting the interfacial tensions of these 
compounds, we do get a very poor fit. Twa possibilities present themselves: 
either some disturbing factors, which are absent in the case of benzene, are 
operating in the case of aniline and carbon tetrachloride; or the real cause of 
t^ difference lies in some factor other than the interfacial tension, and in 
the case of benzene its numerical value happens to be of the same order as the 
interfadal tension. As a matter of fact, &e heats of wetting with the various 
liquids follow the order of their surface tensions and not the interfadal tensions. 


TABLE 3 

RdatUm bdween k$<U of wetting of soil (P,C, 1$)^ methyl akohdy and sodium oleate solutions 




xxAT ow wrnmno 


OMCUraON 

InaoeUivI 

alcohol 

In 0.01 N sodium 
oleate solution 

In 0.2 N sodium 
oleate solution 

In water 

Soil dried over cone. H 1 SO 4 

aU,/tm. 

15.65 

aU./gm, 

16.55 

ctU.lsm. 

19.63 

14.61 

Soil kept over H 1 SO 4 -H 1 O mixture 
of 50 per cent relative humidity 

1.50 

1.02 

2.21 

1.65 


In order to see if surface tension plays an important part in determining the 
magnitude of the heat of wetting, measurements were carried out with methyl 
alcohol and water solutions of sodium oleate. The former was chosen for the 
presence of the OH group and the latter for its low surface tension. The 
results are given in table 3. It is seen that both methyl alcohol and sodium 
oleate solutions give heats of wetting which are of the same order as that in 
pure water, in spite of the fact that surface tension is very much lower in 
these solutions. The results lead to the condusion that surface tension, as 
such, plays very little part in determining the magnitude of the heat of wetting. 

SX71IMABY 

Heat of wetting values of single-base soib in equilibrium with different 
relative humidities were measured. The results indicate that soils in equi¬ 
librium with relative humidity over 90 per cent show scarcely any heat of 
wetting. 

There is a rignificant correlation between the heat of wetting and the air-dry 
moisture content of soils. 
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EFFECT OF CERTAIN MINERAL ELEMENTS ON SOME MICRO¬ 
BIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES IN MUCK SOILS' 


L. M. TURK 

Michigan AgricuUural Enptrimeni SUUion 
Received Idr poblketion Jenueiy 3.1939 

Most crops grown on muck soil in Michigan respond favorably to applica¬ 
tions of phosphorus and potash. Furthermore, certain crops grown on muck 
soils with certain characteristics respond especially well to such materials as 
CuS 04 , NaCl, MnS 04 , sulfur, boron, nitrogen, and lime. Crop adaptation 
and crop response to fertilizer treatment on these soils are largely determined 
by the reaction (pH) associated with the lime content of the soils. On this 
basis, all the muck soils may be placed in one of three groups as follows: very 
strongly acid muck (lime content low), with pH 4.5 or less; strongly acid to 
neutral muck (lime content sufficient), pH 4.6 to 7.0; alkaline muck (lime 
content very high), pH above 7.0. 

The benefits derived from CUSO 4 are largely confined to the acid mucks. 
Nearly all crops are benefited from its application on the very strongly acid 
mucks, and many crops will show a benefit on the mediumly acid mucks. 
Some crops will show a response on the slightly acid and slightly alkaline mucks. 
The specific reasons for the beneficial influence of CuS 04 on these plants are 
not thoroughly understood. 

Sodium chloride has given favorable response on both the alkaline and the 
acid mucks to such crops as mangels, sugar beets, table beets, swiss chard, 
and celery. The benefits, however, are not likely to be so pronounced on the 
alkaline muck as on those with an acid reaction. The braefit derived from 
the salt appears to be due to an actual need for sodium by the plants. 

Manganese sulfate, applied at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds an acre, has 
proved beneficial to certain muck crops such as radishes and spinach on those 
soils which have an alkaline reaction. There appears to be a d^ite deficiency 
of soluble manganese on such soils, but this deficiency can be corrected per¬ 
manently and cheaply by the a^icaUon of sulfur. 

There is some evidence that me addition of boron may benefit certain crops 
grown on muck soil. It may help overcome the disease Imown as cracked stem 
in celery and that known as scab in table beets. 

Sulfur is generally used on highly alkaline mucks as a corrective for the un¬ 
productive condition known locally as **alkaJi.” The benefits derived from 

' Authdrisad lor pufaUcatko u Joonisl artide 343 n.t. of the Midiigsn Agricdtural 
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sulfur applicadons are believed to be due primarily to tbe effect m ueutralidng 
the as a result of which, certain plant nutrients are made more 

available. 

In general, all very strongly acid mucks will require an application of lime 
before satisfactory yields of most crops can be obtained. 

The use of commercial fertilisers Hgh in potash is necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of good crops on muck soils. Generally, nitrogen is not so important, 
m muck-land fertilization, as are phosphorus and potassium. All mucks re¬ 
quire potash, and most of them require phosphatl^, especially when they are 
being heavily cropped. 

In the absence of some of the aforementioned materials, the crop may be 
a complete failure, or the yield greatly decreased, yet a satisfactory e 3 q)lanation 
is lacking for many of the observed beneficial effects. There is the possibility 
that these benefits are brought about, in part, indirectly through the effect 
of the amendments on activities of soil microorganisms. The chemicals 
may induce changes in the biological flora or in its activities in the soil, which 
in turn determine, to a large extent, the supply of certain available plant 
nutrients. For example, CuSOi added to muck in the usual quantities may 
stimulate ammonification and nitrification, or it may increase the activities of 
the biological flora as a whole, thereby hastening the decomposition of the 
muck; either effect might account for increased crop yields. On the other 
hand, the addition of CUSO 4 may exert an inhibiting influence on the activities 
of certain groups of microorganisms, thereby decreasing the competition of 
the microorganisms for available plant nutrients. 

The object of this investigation was to study the effect of adding various 
mineral elements to muck soils on certain of the microbiological processes. 
It was hoped that these results might aid in explaining observed crop response 

PLAN OF INVESTIGATION AND METHODS USED 

Several methods were used for determining or indicating microbiological 
response. It is realized that there are certain limitations to almost any 
method for making a microbial soil analysis, but, by the use of several methods, 
it is possible to gather information of a more definite nature. The following 
methods of studying microbial response were used throughout this investiga¬ 
tion: ammonification, nitrification, carbon dioxide production, and changes in 
numbers of bacteria and fungi. 

It is generally believed that nitrifying organisms are more sensitive than 
ammonifiers to soil treatment because the ammonifying group of organisms 
includes a large number of organisms having varied characteristics. Many 
influences which retard nitrification may, therefore, have little or no effect 
on ammonification. As a general rule, ammonia does not accumulate in 
soils, and unless ammonia production is increased it is impossible for nitrate 
production to be increased, since ammonification must precede nitrification. 
Hence, soil treatm^t may retard or prevent nitrification and not ammonifica- 
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tioni but the latter process could not be restricted without also restricting 
niU^cation. 

Ammonia and nitrate accumulation studies were made by the tumbler 
method, and the soils were incubated at room temperature. The ammonia 
and nitrate determinations were made on the same soil extract, which was 
obtained by leaching the soil with 4 per cent KCl. An aliquot of the extract 
was made alkaline, and the ammonia was distilled into boric acid and titrated 
with HtS04. Nitrates were determined by the reduction method. Carbon 
dioxide was measured, in general, by the method previously outlined.* Plate 
counts of bacteria and fungi were made according to the methods outlined by 
Fred and Waksman.* Determinations of pH were made electrometrically 
with the use of a glass electrode. 

The effects of N, P, and K were investigated on all types of muck studied. 
The effects of different kinds of lime at varymg rates were studied, mainly on 
the acid mucks. In some instances, however, lime was added to neutral and 
alkaline mucks to study the possible effects of overliming. Studies were made 
concerning the effects of applying sulfur at different rates to alkaline mucks. 
The possible effects of several so-called “minor elements” were also inves¬ 
tigated. In this group of materials used may be listed the following: CuS 04 , 
NaCl, MnS 04 , KI, BaCl,, Ala(S 04 )ji, FeS 04 , ZnS 04 , H,B 04 , and Na*S 04 . 
CUSO 4 , NaCl, and MnS 04 were applied at different rates, whereas each 
of the other materials was applied at only one rate. In general, these 
minor elements were applied to the muck in addition to the regular fertilizer 
treatments. Most of the experiments were set up in two series: a lime series 
and a no-lime series. 

A few studies were made of the effect of MnS 04 and CUSO 4 on nitrification 
in nutrient solution cultures. Sodium nitrite was added to a nutrient solution 
favorable for nitrate formers, and the various flasks were inoculated with a 
muck infusion. The main object of this study was to determine whether 
MnS 04 and CUSO 4 stimulate or retard nitrification and to determine the 
quantity of CUSO 4 necessary to prevent nitrification. 

Barnyard manure has been used on muck soils with satbfactory results on 
some crops. In order to determine what effect manure might have in in¬ 
creasing the ammonifying and nitrifying opacity of soils, a manure infusion 
was added to several muck soils. This study was made for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the nitrifying capacity or the rate of nitrification 
is limited as a result of an insudScluft Aunber of active nitrifying organisms. 

In most of the experiments dealing with ammonia and nitrate accumulation, 
enough tumblers for each treatment were set up to allow periodical analyses 

* Turk, L. M. 1932 The oompoeition of s<o^beui plants at various growth stafes as 
related to their rate of deoomposirion and use as green manure. Missouri Agr. Sta. 
Res. Bui. 173. 

* Fred, E. B., and Waksman, S. A. 1928 Laboratory Manual of General Microbiology. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
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for 6 to 12 wedcs and in mae inEUmces for 15 weeks* In each eapttiment, 
anafyses were usually made at intervals of 2, 3, or 4 wedLS, but| in general, 
only the data for the longest incubation period are rqx>rted. 

Muck soils of varying degrees of acidity wm used. The studies here re¬ 
ported were all made under laboratory conations. 

As soon as the soil samples were brought into the laboratory they were put 
through a 4-me8h screen to remove the coarsest material and were stored in 
the mdst condition as they were brought in from the field* No samples were 
air-dried. In most instances the experiments were started immediatdy after 
the samples were brought to the la^ratory» Previous to setting up the ex¬ 
periments, the following determinations were made on each sample of muck: 
ammonia nitrogen, nitrate nitrogen, moisture, and pH. 

The name applied to each of the soils used in this report refers to the name 
of the farmer on whose farm the sample was taken, or to the name of the 
place (town, village, etc.) close to where the sample was taken. The names 
have no meaning other than to indicate the source of the various samples. 

EXPBIUMEKTAL RESULTS 
Ammonia and nitrate accumulation 

The mucks used and their treatments for the studies of ammonia and nitrate 
accumulation are shown in tables 1 to 7. The equivalent of 25 gm. oven-dry 
muck was used in each tumbler for all these experiments. Lime, where used, 
was added in the form of CaCOs except where otherwise indicated in the tables. 
The 0-8-24 and the 3-8-24 fertilizers and all the other chemicals except lime 
and sulfur were added in solution. High-grade (c.p.) chemicals were used 
throughout. Potassium chloride and CaHiCPOOs were used to make the 
0-8-24 fertilizer and to supply the P and K in the 3-8-24 fertilizer. Am¬ 
monium sulfate was used to supply the nitrogen in the 3-8-24 fertilizer. The 
treatments were aU made on Uie basis of the weight of muck. The samples 
were thoroughly mixed and brought up to optimum moisture at the start of 
the experiment and periodically throughout the incubation periods. 

It will be observed that a few chemicals have been used (see tables 4 and 7) 
which, in general, do not increase crop growth on muck soils under field con¬ 
ditions. 

The data assembled in tables 1 and 2 were obtained from various mucks 
which were given identical treatments except for the lime treatments. In 
some instances Ca(OH)s was used and in others CaCOt. Calcium hydroxide 
was applied at a rate equivalent to 5 tons CaCOi to the Trowbridge muck 
(pH 4.11) and to the Mt. Hope muck (pH 3.4). The lime increased nitrifica¬ 
tion somewhat in the Trowbridge muck, but on the whole did not increase 
ammonia accumulation. In most instances the Ca(OH)s resulted in less 
ammonia at the end of 6 weeks than at the beginning. This was probably due 
to a stimulating ,effect on the nitrifying organisms. In other words, the 
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TABLE 1 

ff vaHous nmerd demmUt on ammonia and nkrafe aceutmdation in muck soils 
N as xngm. per 100 gm. oven-dry muck 


UfOUAtl OK DBCatXAM OK N (At AMCOIIXA Ain» KITKATS) OUKXlfO UrCUBAnOir 
rnMD XKPICATKD 


TKSATiisinrnaACKS 

T 

rowbridfe mock* 
(fwe^t) 

Trowbiidte 
muck 
After COi 
producUon 
•tudiee* 
(SO weeks) 

Mt mudet 

1ft. Hope 
muckr 
After COi 
■tudiee 
(10 weeks) 

1 

No lime 

limet 

No lime 

No lime 

1 Limet 

No lime 

1 

ESI 

ESI 


Q 

m 

igg 

gg 

M 

m 

E3 

B 

NO> 

1. Check 

-4.8 

2.1 

-0.9 

6.0 

-1.2 

4.5 

13.0 

1.9 

33.4 

4.3 

10.6 

2.8 

2. 1000 Ibt. 0-8-24 

-4.6 

3.3 

-9.9 

10.8 

-0.3 

3.3 

13.3 

3.6 

32,7 

9.1 

9.6 

5.7 

3. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
501bs. CuSO. 

-5.4 

3.3 

-0.3 

4.2 

-0.9 

8.4 

13.6 

5.3 

36.4 

6.0 

11.9 

4.7 

4. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
lOOlbs. CuS 04 

-5.4 

0.9 

-9.0 

10.8 

-0.3 

4.2 

13.6 

1 

6.0 

35.7 

‘5.3 

13.3 

4.5 

5. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
1000 lbs. NaQ 

-4.8 

5.1 

-0.3 

5.1 

0.9 

8.1 

13.0 

11.8 

36.1 

4.3 

11.4 

5.2 

6. 1000 Ifaa. 0-8-24 
2000 111*. Naa 

-4.8 

1.5 

-4.8 

2.1 

2.1 

5.1 

18.4 

1.6 

33.7 

2.6 

15.0 

5.7 

7. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
2000 lbs. NaCl 
100 lbs. CuSO. 

-5.1 

1.2 

-8.1 

5.4 

2.1 

3.9 

14.7 

0.9 

38.5 

1.3 

10.8 

1.3 

8. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 

1.2 

0.3 

-3.6 

11.1 

11.4 

2.1 

21.3 

4.0 

45.1 

1.3 

16.4 

1.3 

9. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
lOOlbs. CuSOt 

1.2 

-0.3 

2.1 

2.4 

11.1 

1.2 

21.3 

0.2 

43.8 

0.6 

18.6 

0.2 

10. 5000 lU. 3-8-24 
2000 lbs. Naa 

11.8 

1.5 

-2.7 

7.2 

14.7 

9.3 

24.4 

8.4 

43.4 

8.4 

21.3 

5.0 

11. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
2000 lbs. Naa 
1001bs.CuSO« 

5.7 

1.5 

0.0 

3.6 

* 

13.5 

4.5 

20.0 

8.7 

42.4 

6.4 

21.5 

3.5 

12. 5000 lU. 3-0-24 
4001bs.MnSO« 

7.5 

1.5 

-18.9 

15,3 

13.5 

3.0 

20.6 

0.9 

43.4 

2.6 

22.0 

M 


* 11.4 and 1.S rngm. ammonia and nitrate nitrogen reapecUvdy per 100 gm. untreated 
muck at start of ei^teriment. 

115.6 and 1.S ingm. ammonia and nitrate nitrogen respectively per 100 gm. untreated 
muck at start of eaperiment. 

t Oa(OH)t equivalent to 5 tons CaOOi. 
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nitrifieiB were stimulated to a greater extent than the ammonifienu VRth 
the Mt. Hq>e muck, however, the results were just the reverse. The qiiantities 
of ammonia were greatly increased during the 6 weeks’ incubation period, 

TABLE 2 

Sif$a of various mineral skmants on am monia and nUrata accumidation in much soils 
N as mgm. per 100 gm. oven-dry muck 


mcuASB cm dicibasb cm N (ai AmcoiaA oa MmATS) DvazMo xnctmATioir mioo 
iMDicAnm 


TtSATMSMT nt acia* 

Crane Muckt 
pH 4.28 
(I2waeks) 

IIIIBQH 

College Mu^ 

Alter COt Production Studies 

(8 weeks) 


NoUme | 

Lime 

NoUme | 

Lime 

No Lime 

1 Lime 


m 

jm 

NHa 

NO* 

NHi 

NOs 

NHi 

NOa 

NHi 

NOi 

NHa 

NOa 

1. Ckeck 

3.2 

12.8 

2.4 

53.6 

-2.5 

14.9 

-2.1 

28.7 

-1.5 

12.8 

-3 3 

24.8 

2. 1000 lbs. O-S-24 

8.8 

13.4 

2.0 

51.8 

-2.5 

19.4 

-2.2 

31.4 

-1.8 

9.2 

-2.7 

26.3 

3. 1000 lbs. 0-S>24 

50 lbs. CuSOs 

8.8 

11.0 

1.2 

49.0 

-2.4 

19.1 

-2,2 

34.1 

-1.8 

10.7 

-2.7 

26.9 

4. 1000 lbs. O-S-24 
100 lbs. CuSOi 

11.0 

5.4 

2.2 

46.4 

-2.7 

18.2 

-2.2 

31.7 

-2.2 

11.9 

-2.7 

26.0 

5. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
1000 lbs. NaCl 

16.4 

8.4 

5.2 

38.2 

-2.4 

16.7 

-2.1 

27.8 

-1.8 

12.2 

-2.4 

23.3 

6. 1000 lbs. 04-24 
2000 Iba. NaCl 

13.8 

1.2 

3.0 

41.0 

-2.5 

14.0 

-2.4 

27.8 

-2.1 

11.6 

-2.4 

24.5 

7. 1000 Ibt. 04-24 
2000 lbs. Naa 
100lba.CuSO« 

12.4 

0.6 

4.8 

37.6 

-2.7 

14.3 

-1.9 

1 

i 

26.6 j 

-l.S 

10.7 

-2.7 

23.0 

>. 5000 lbs. 34-24 

12.8 

6.6 

-31.0 

67.0 

-16.4 

33.2 

-15.8 

39.5 

-15.8 

27.1 

-16.4 

35.9 

9. 5000 lbs. 34-24 
100 lbs. CttSOi 

18.0 

4.2 

-33.2 

66.8 

-15.8 

29.9 

-15.9 

39.8 

-16.4 

25.7 

-16.4 

37.4 

10. 3000 lbs. 34-24 
2000 lbs. NaCl 

19.0 

7.4 

-32.8 

57.2 

-16.1 

32.6 

-15.9 

39.5 

-16.4 

26.9 

-16.1 

32.9 

11. 5000 Iba. 3-8-24 
2000 Iba. NaCl 

100 Iba. CuSOi 

14.6 

4.2 

-33.2 

63.6 

-15.8 

34.4 

-15.5 

44.0 

-16.5 

31.1 

-14.9 

35.9 

12. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
400lba.Mn9O4 

16.2 

9.4 

-31.4 

69.2 

-16.1 

32.3 

-15.6 

38.3 

-16.1 

26.9 

1 

-16.1 

32.6 


* TrMtmeot 12 for Croao Muck wu 3500 Ibi. BaClt initoad of 400 Ibt. MoSOi. 

12.0 and 2,4 mgm. ammooU and nitrate N roqtectiveijr per 100 gm. untreated mock at itart of eapeiimeat 
1 3 J and 15.T mgm. ammonia and nitrate N reepectiveljr per 100 gm. untreated muck at start of experiment. 


whereas the quantities of nitrates were only slightly changed. In some in¬ 
stances there were small increases and in others small decreases. It would 
^>pear that Ca(OH)t was appUed m sufficient quantities to the Mt. Hope 
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' muck to be toxic to the nitrifying oi^ianisms. For some une3q>lainable reason, 
however, CaCOi did not increase the rate of nitrification in this muck (table 3). 
The eiqperiment was rq>eated with the same results. This was the only acid 
soil of the group studied in which the nitrifymg organisms failed to respond 
favorably to additions of CaCOs. The nitrifying capacity of the Crane muck, 
pH 4.28 (table 2), and of the Douglas peat, pH 3.4 (table 3), was decidedly 
increased by limmg (with CaCOt), and that of the College muck (table 2), 
althouc^ neutral in reaction at the start, was increased to a considerable extent. 

TABLE 3 

EJfea of various mineral dements on ammonia and nitrate accumulation in muck soils 
N as mgm. per 100 gm. oven-dry muck 


nrcaxAss os dbcskais os N (as AincomA os mitsaxs) doswo 

IMCOSATZOM SSSXOD HIDICATSD 


TBXATMXMT XBX ACU* 

Mt. H|^^Muckt 

ConeseMuckl 

A 8.0 

(15 weeki) 

Douglas PeatQ 
pH 3.4 
(^eeks) 

No Lime 

Lime 

No Lime 

No Lime 

Lime 

NHa 

NOi 

NHi 

NOa 

NHi 

NOi 

NHi 

NOi 

NHi 

NOi 

1. Check. 

-5.1 

19.2 

-6.9 

17.9 

-0.2 

19.0 

-3.8 

7.6 

-2.7 

29.5 

2. 100 lbs. CuS 04 . 

-4.8 

18.3 

-6.7 

21.0 

-0.2 

23.6 

-3.2 

7.6 

-3.4 

33.7 

3. 100 lbs. KI. 

-4.8 

18.6 

-6.0 

21.0 

0.6 

18.6 

0.8 

6.4 

5.5 

20.8 

4. 1000 lbs. BaCls. 

-4.8 

21.6 

-6.3 

19.5 

-0.2 

18.2 

3.0 

2.6 

1.0 

25.3 

5. 1001b8.MnS04. . .. 

-4.5 

29.4 

-6.3 

17.7 

0.7 

21.0 

-2.4 

6.4 

4.8 

26.7 

6. 100 lbs. Als(S04)a. 

-4.6 

21.6 

-6.4 

18.9 

0.4 

18.0 

-2.6 

6.4 

-1.5 

29.5 

7. 100 lbs. FeS04 . 

-4 8 

24.3 

-6.4 

20.4 

0.4 

22.8 

-3.0 

8.6 

-0.4 

33.0 

8. 1001 b 8 .ZnS 04 

-4.5 

25.8 

-6.6 

22.8 

-0.5 

19.6 

-2.8 

7.4 

1.1 

25.3 

9. 100 lbs. Boric Add 

-4.6 

14.7 

1-6.0 

21.0 

0.1 

17.5 

-2.0 

0 6 

-3.2 

30.2 

10. 100 lbs. NasS 04 ... . 

-4.8 

14.4 

1-6.1 

24.6 

-0 1 

20.9 

-1.8 

8.0 

-4.8 

36.5 

11. 1000 lbs. NaCl .. . 

-4.6 

12.9 

-6.1 

24.3 

-0.2 

16.2 

4.2 

1.2 

-5.9 

29.9 

12. 2000 lbs. Sulfur .. 

-4.8 

14.4 

-6.0 

19.8 

0.1 

29.7 

-4.0 

7.8 

3.6 

33.7 


* Treatment 12 for Douglas peat was 100 lbs. molybdic add per acre instead of 2000 lbs. 
sulfur. All chemicals, except sulfur and lime, added in solution. 

16.3 and 10.2 mgm. ammonia and nitrate nitrogen respectively per 100 gm. imtreated 
muck at start of experiment. 

11.5 and 22.8 mgm. ammonia and nitrate nitrogen respectively per 100 gm. untreated 
muck at start of experiment. 

II 9.2 and 7.6 mgm. ammonia and nitrate nitrogen respectivdiy per 100 gm. imtreated 
muck at start of experiment. 

In five cases out of seven (tables 1 and 2) the 0-8-24 fertilizer, in the no-lime 
series, increased the quantities of nitrates in comparison to the check, .and 
the same fertilizer, in the limed series, gave increases in four out of five cases. 
In most instances the increases due to the 0-8-24 were not great. 

In all but one of the mucks listed in tables 1 and 2, the 5000-pound-per-acre 
application of 3-8-24 ferrilizer, in the limed series, significantly increased the 
quantities of nitrates that accumulated, (This increase was due largely to 
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the if^dfed nittegeii.) The one esceptkm ww the Mt Hope muck to nUsh 
nheavy applkatkm ^ Ca(OH)i was made. In the unllmed soils, the 3-^24 
fertOiaer reeulted in incmsed nitrate accumulation in onfy about cue-half 
the cases. It is possible that a longer incubation period would have modffied 
the results. 

The effects of CUSO 4 (both the 50- and 100 -pound-per-acre applications) 
were not uniformly positive in affecting nitrate accumulation in the mucks 
studied (tables 1 and 2). In comparing the 0-3^24 treatments with those 
that received CUSO 4 in addition, it is observed that CUSO 4 did not consistently 
affect nitrification. There are as many instances showing a decrease in nitrates 
as there are riiowing an increase. is true on both the limed and the un¬ 
limed series. In comparing the 100-pound treatment of CUSO 4 plus the 3-8-24 
fertilizer with the 3-8^24 fertilizer alone, it is found that CUSO 4 resulted in 
decreased nitrate accumulation in every instance on the no-lime series and 
in over 50 per cent of the cases on the limed series. There were no consistent 
differences in the production of nitrates between treatment 10 , consisting of 
3-8-24 fertilizer and 2000 pounds NaCl, and treatment 11 , consisting of 100 
pounds per acre of CUSO 4 in addition to the 3-^24 and NaCl. The number 
of instances showing an increase in nitrates about equalled that showing a de¬ 
crease. This was true on both the limed and the unlimed soils. Copper 
sulfate (100 pounds per acre) in addition to 2000 pounds NaCl on the mucks 
receiving 0-8-24 fertilizer (comparing treatments 6 and 7) caused a decrease 
in the accumulation of nitrates in 10 out of 12 cases (including both limed and 
unlimed soils). In all the comparisons (about 60) involving CUSO 4 , 
only about one-third of the cases resulted in increased nitrate accumulation 
and about two-thirds resulted in decreased nitrate accumulation. 

In summarizing the results of the effect of NaCl on ammonification and 
nitrification, a comparison was made of the following treatments: 5 with 2, 
6 with 2, and 10 with 8 (tables 1 and 2). Nitrate accumulation was less in 
21 of 36 instances, and ammonia accumulation was greater in 25 of 36 instances, 
where NaCl was added at the rate of 1000 or 2000 pounds per acre to limed as 
well as unlimed soils. A somewhat different picture of the effect of NaCl is 
obtained by comparing the lime with the no-lime series of these treatments. 
Nitrate accumulation was higher in only 1 of 15 instances on the lime series 
and in 11 of 21 where no lime was applied. Ammonia accumulation was 
greater in 11 of 15 cases on the lime series, and in 14 of 21 on the no-lime series. 
These results indicate that, m general, the application of NaCl brought about 
increases in ammonia nitrogen by retarding the activities of the nitrifying 
organisms, particularly in the mucks that were limed. 

To determine the combined effect of NaCl and CUSO 4 on nitrification, the 
following comparisons are made: treatment 7 with 2 , and treatment 11 with 8 
(tables 1 and 2). In the first comparison (7 and 2) it is found that a combina¬ 
tion of NaCl and CUSO 4 in addition to the 0-8-24 fertilizer decreased nitrate 
accumulation in every instance on the limed soils and in five out of seven in- 
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Btaaott on tiiie imlimed adlK On the other hand^ NaCl and CuSOi used with 
the 3-S-24 fertUicer resulted in greater accumulation of nitrates on the unlimed 
soil in ttx out of seven cases in comparison to the 3*3-24 fertilizer alo&e, but 
no consistent difiEerences were obtained on the limed soils. These differences 
are probably due to the effect of NaCl rather fhan CuS 04 , as indicated by the 
results obtained with the materials used individually. 

The quantities of nitrates in the mucks receiving treatment 7 (tables 1 and 
2), consisting of 2000 pounds of NaCl and 100 pounds CuS04 per acre in 
addition to the 0*3*24 fertilizer, were lower in every instance on both the 
limed and the unlimed soils than were those in the checks. 

Treatment 11 (a combination of 3*3*24, NaCl, and CUSO 4 ), in comparison 
with the check, brought about increased quantities of nitrates in most cases. 
That would be expected because of the addition of considerable soluble nitrogen 
in the form of (NH 4 )sS 04 . In general, the same effect is noted in a comparison 
of the results of treatments 11 and 7. 

The data for treatments 12 and 8 (tables 1 and 2), give no evidence that 
MnS 04 either retarded or hastened ammoniffcation or nitriffcation on either 
the limed or the unlimed mucks. In some instances increases Were obtained 
and in others decreases, but, in the main, the differences were not significant. 

With the exception of FeS04, sulfur on alkaline soils, and lime on the Douglas 
peat, the treatments mdicated in table 3 were generally ineffective in increasing 
nitrate accumulation. The FeS 04 stimulated nitrification in all three soils 
on both the limed and the unlimed series. There were no lime treatments on 
the College muck. The addition of sulfur, however, increased nitrification 
significantly in the College muck (pH 8.0) and to smne extent in the Mt. 
Hope muck which was limed, but no response was obtained from sulfur on 
the unlimed acid soils. Lime, applied to the Douglas peat, was decidedly 
effective in increasing nitrification, regardless of whether it was used alone or 
in combination with any of the minor elements applied. 

As applications of sulfur at the rate of 2000 pounds per acre stimulated 
nitrification in the alkaline mucks and in those that were heavily limed, an 
experiment was set up to determine the effects of increasing quantities of sulfur 
on Collie muck (pH 7.3). The treatments made in this experiment and the 
results obtained are shown in table 4. An application of 0.2 gm. of sulfur to 
25 gm. muck represents a 4000-pound-per-acre application (assuming that 
an acre 7 inches of the muck weighs 500,000 pounds). Nitrate accumulation 
decreased as the sulfur additions increasid. The decrease was not appreciable, 
however, until more than 8000 pounds of sulfur per acre was added, according 
to the data obtained at the end of the 7-month incubation period. Bdlow 
pH 5.5, nitrate accumulation was greatly decreased. The ammonifying 
organisms were not so adversely affected as were the nitrifiers. The greatest 
accumulation of ammonia oumrred with the heaviest application of sulfur. 
This accumulatimi is due, no doubt, to the relative inactivity of the nitrifiers, 
which » due, k turn, to the intense acidity produced. 
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Sinoe Hme (at 4ie rate of 5 tons per acre) was very effective in adulating 
nitrate production in the Douglas peat (table 3), an e^^mment was run to 
study mt effect of increasing quantities of lime. The applications of CnCCh 
vari^ from 2 to 20 tons per acre. The peat was incubated at room tempera¬ 
ture for 5 wedu prior to the making of the ammonia and nitrate determinations. 


TABLE 4 

ndfur on ammonia and mtfoie accumndaUon in CdUega muck (pH TJ) 
N as mgm. per 100 gm. oven-diy muck 


i 


N (AS AlOtOmA ox MtTXATX) 


pHvALm 

XMD 

SMOMZaS 

tvtfini 

rasAxiBirr* 

End S 

I End 7 montlit 


NHi 

NOt 

NHt 

NO» 

fW. 

Check 

1.1 

37.8 

4.0 

44.3 

7.3 

0.2 

1.8 

33.0 

4.0 

40.5 

6.0 

0.4 

1.6 

20.2 

3.0 

39.4 

5.5 

0.6 

11.2 

19.7 

5.9 

25.0 

4.0 

O.S 

19.8 

10.9 

18.9 

10.2 

3.0 

1.0 

18.9 

7.2 

27.2 

6.1 

2.5 


* Quantities of sulfur added to 25 gm. muck. 


TABLE 5 

Eiffeci of lime on ammonia and nUrate accumulation in Douglas peat* (pH 


N as mgm. per 100 gm. oven>diy peat 


UMX 

tSXAZICIIITt 

DfClXAtX OX N (AS AMMONIA 

OX MITXATX) DUXXNO 1MC17BATION 
PXXIOD or 5 WXXXB 

Z.XMX 

TXXATMXMT 

INCXKASX or N (as AMMONIA 

OX NITXATK) DtTXINO XNCVBATtON 
PKBIOD or 5 WEXKS 


NHi 

NOi 


NHi 

NOa 

tm. 

Check 

31.4 

8.4 

gm. 

1.2 

51.2 

25.0 

0.2 

30.1 

17.9 

1.4 

45.2 

27.9 

0.4 

31.2 

15.0 

1.6 j 

31.8 

41.7 

0.6 

36.7 

11.1 

1.8 

17.0 

54.3 

0.8 

42.3 

16.4 

2.0 

11.5 

59.2 

1.0 j 

50.3 

10.8 





* 9.2 and 7.6 mgm. ammonia and nitrate nitrogen respectively per 100 gm. oven>dry peat 
at start of experiment. 

t Quantities of CaCOt added to 25 gm. peat. 

The results obtained at that time are shown in table 5. The greatest accumu¬ 
lation of nitrates occurred with the heaviest lime application (20 tons per acre). 
From the results of this experiment it is not known whether or not the maxi- 
mum rate of nitrification was attained, but under few field conditions would 
it ever be practical to apply more than 20 tons of lime per acre. This is a 
very add peat, and,aIthou^ small applications of lime increased nitrate ac« 
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cumulation, no aj^redablo increases were obtained during the 5-week period 
except with treatment of more than 10 tons of lime per acre. These results 
indicate the exp^ise involved in attempting to make such a soil favorable for 
rapid nitrification and good crop growth under field conditions. Unfor- 
tunatdy, pH determinations were not made prior to the ammonia and nitrate 
determinations. 

The nitrifying power of some of the mucks, as rq>orted m tables 1, 2, and 3, 
was very low even after the application of lime and the correction for certain 
other possible limith^ factors. In order to test for the absence of active 
nitrifiers, an experiment was set up to study the effect of adding a manure 


TABLE 6 

of manure infusion on ammonia and nUrate accumulaHon in porious muck soils 
N as mgm. per 100 gm. oven>diy muck 


IfUCX* AMD TUATlOarr 

XMCaXAlX 01 OBCIXAU Of N (ai amuonu 
01 MITIAXX) DUIXMO tMCUlAffOM fUXOD 
Of 18 WBUU 


NHi 

NOi 

College muck (pH 8.0) 

No manure.. .. . 

-0.1 

11.7 

Manure. 

-0.1 

14.4 

Crane muck (pH 4.28) 



No manure. 

20.2 

4.1 

Manure. 

23.1 

3.6 

College muck (pH 7.0) 



No manure. .. 

1.3 

28.1 

Manure. 

1.3 

27.7 

Trowbridge muck (pH 4.11) 



No manure. 

24.2 

3.2 

Manure. 

25.5 

4.4 


* See footnotes of tables 1, 2, and 3 for quantities of ammonia and nitrate nitrogen at 
beginning of experiment for these soils. 


infurion on the accumulation of nitrates. If the nitrifying capacity of the 
mucks was low because of the absence of active nitrifying organisms, the 
capacity should be increased by adding the organisms from an infusion of 
fresh horse manure. The results of such an experiment are shown in table 6. 
There is no indication of an appreciable benefit in any case. The manure 
infusion contained an abundapec of nitrilying organisms as was demonstrated 
in nitrification studies in sblution cultures. The results of an experiment 
comparing the effect of adding a manure infusion alone and with several 
chemical compounds on anunonification and nitrification in College muck 
are reported in table 7. In only two instances did the manure infusion give 
increases in nitrate accumulation above the check, and these increases, ob¬ 
tained where the manure infusion was used with KI and ^th MnS 04 , were 
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TABUE 7 

fNlwr^ g fa mw l t 0M §m m at$ia mti ntiMt$ jc m w ntfrtldi 
im CtU$^ unkI^ 

N M mgm* pv pn. oven-diy mock 



meuASB oa sacMAi 


nuusMSMT raft AdS 

on MEtsATt) DwtmeniCTi^pcm stauD 


NHi 

NOt 

1. Check 



No manure. 

-1.3 

5.4 

Manure. 

-0.9 

0.6 

2. 100ibe.CttSOi 



No manure. 

-1.2 

4.8 

Manure. 


3.0 

3. 100 lbs. El 



No manure. 


3.0 

Manure. 


7.2 

4. 1000 lbs. Bads 



No manure. 


6.0 

Manure.-. 

■■ 

3.9 

5. 1001bs.MnSO4 

No manure. 

-0 6 

0.9 

Manure. 

-0.7 

7.2 

6. 1001bs.Al«(SO4)t 



No manure. 

-1.2 

-6.6 

Manure. 

-0.7 

1.8 

7. 100Uis.FeSQ« 



No manure.. 

-1.2 

4..8 

Manure. 

-0.9 

1.8 

8. lOOlU.ZnSOi 



No manure. 

-0.9 

2.4 

Manure. 

-0.9 

-0.3 

9. 100 lbs. Boric acid 



No manure... 

-0.7 

3.3 

Manure. 

-0.9 

-1.5 

10. lOOlbs.NitSOi 



No manure. 

-0.9 

-3.6 

Manure... 

-0.9 

-9.9 

11. 1000 lbs. NaO 



No manure... 

-1.0 

-4.2 

Manure. 


-11.7 

12. 100 lbs. Molybdic add 



No manure... 


8.7 

Manure. 


-2.4 


* The muck contained 1.5 and 224 mgnu. ammonia and nitrate nitrogen respectively per 
100 gm. oven-diy muck at start cl myihuent 


not significant. Sli^t incttases in nitntte accumulation were obtained with 
CaCla and molybdic add when added alone. None of the treatmmits were 
cffectliw in incnamlpg significantly nitrate accumulation above the untreated 
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aoSL In (Bct, tome of the treatments farou^t about decided decreases; this 
was particularly true with the appUcadoa of AltS04, Na«S 04 , and NaCL 

An experiment was set up to determine what effect MnS 04 and CUSO 4 
would have in stimulating or retarding nitrification in nutrient solution cul¬ 
tures and to determine the quantity of CuS 04 i‘equired to prevent nitrification. 
The nutrient solution used for this experiment was prq>ared by adding 3.0 
gm. K 1 HPO 4 ,0.6 gm. MgS 04 , 3.0 gm. NaCl, and 3 drops of FeClj (10 per cent 
solutimi) to 3000 cc. distilled water. To each of a number of fiaaks con¬ 
taining 50 cc. of this solution was added 10 mgm. of nitrogen as NaNQi. All 
flasks, except those of one series, were inoculated with 1 cc. of a College muck 
suspension prq>ared by adding 200 cc. of water to 50 gm. of muck. 

The data in table 8 show that almost complete nitrification of the nitrite 
nitrogen had occurred by March 5 with treatments 2 and 3. The data ob- 


TABLE 8 

Nikificaiion studies in nukieni solutions* 


nXATUXIIT 

N At imiAfS FBI FlASKt 


IfudiS' 

Mtrclil 

1. No inoculatioii. 

msm* 

0.8 

mtm* 

0.9 

2. Inoculation. 

9.1 

8.4 

3. Inoculation 4- 0.0128 gm. MnSOi. 

9.5 

7.8 

4. Inoculation -f* 0.001 gm. CuSO^ . 

8.6 

9.2 

5. Inoculation 4* 0.005 gm. CUSO 4 . 

6.7 

6.8 

6. Inoculation 4* 0.01 gm. CUSO 4 . 

7- Inoculation 4" 0.001 gm. CUSO 4 4" 0.5 gm. CaCX)| . 

1.6 

1.6 

10.ot 
2.2t 

8 . Inoculation 4" 0.01 gm. CUSO 4 4“ 0.5 gm. OiCQi. 





* Experiment set up January 26,1937. 
t Average of duplicate determinationi. 
t Average of triplicate determinations. 


tained March 5 indicate a slight benefit from the use of MnS 04 , but the differ¬ 
ence is not great. The application of CUSO 4 retarded nitrification especially 
when more than 0.005 gm. was added per flask. Practically no nitrification 
took place where 0.01 gm. CUSO 4 was used. The data obtamed on March 8 
show the 0.001 gm. CUSO 4 treatment to be the highest in nitrate. On this 
date the nitrates were lower for (he manganese treatment than on March 5, 
probably because of assimilate of the nitrate nitrogen by microorganisms. 
The heavier CUSO 4 treatments were definitely detrimental to the nitrifying 
organisms. That the low nitrate content with the Jieavy CUSO 4 treafm^ts 
was not due to microbial assimilation was shown the presence of large 
quantities of nitrite nitrogen. Nitrification occurred rapidly when CaCQi 
was used with 0.001 gm. Cu $04 but was almost omnpletely stopped with 0.01 
gm. CUSO 4 (compare treatments 7 and 8 ). 
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Cmhon dioxide produdiox 

In the CQi production studies, four different mudcs were used, representing 
some of the same soils used in the ammonia and nitrate production experiments. 
The treatments given the mucks, the lez^th of the incubation period, and the 
results of the e:q>eriments are shown in table 9. The quantities of (Xh liber> 
ated were determined by collecting the gas in *'ascarite’* and weighing iton an 
analytical balance. The length of the period between COs determinations 
varied considerably from one experiment to another, depending on the rate 
of COi liberation. In some cases COi was determined daily, and in others, 
weekly. After an 8 -week mcubation period with the various mineral treat¬ 
ments (as shown in table 9), 1 gm. of mannitol (in solution) was added to each 
sample of the Crane muck. Determinations were then made for COs liberation 
during the next several days. 

Lime (CaCOs), whether added alone or in combination with some of the 
other treatments, greatly increased the liberation of COs from the Crane muck 
(pH 4.28). This was particularly true prior to the addition of the mannitol. 
After the addition of mannitol, lime increased COs liberation except with 
the 3-8-24 fertilizer treatments, and with the latter, lime gave increases where 
CUSO 4 was added. A comparison is made in figure 1 between the limed and 
unlimed checks and between the limed and unlimed 3-8-24 treatments prior 
to the addition of mannitol. The differences due to the CaCOs were largely 
brought about during the first 24 hours after its application. After the first 
day, the liberation of COs was about the same for the limed and unlimed 
muck: the curves for the limed and unlimed 3-8-24 treatments are virtually 
parallel, as are those for the limed and unlimed checks. The differences in 
the quantities of COs produced with the addition of lime are due largely to 
COs arising from a decomposition of the carbonate added rather than from 
the organic matter of the muck. The fact that lime did not increase the rate 
of COs liberation after the first day supports this contention. Furthermore, 
data from an experiment in which the three forms of lime [CaCOs, Ca(OH)s, 
and CaO] were compared on this same muck suggest that a large quantity of 
COs is liberated from the carbonate when added to an acid soil. The limes 
were added in equivalent quantities (rate equivalent to 2 gm. CaCOs per 50 
gm. muck), and, at the end of 3 days, 354,123, and 128 mgm. of COs had been 
liberated by the addition of CaCOs, Ca(OH)s, and CaO, respectively. 

The curves in figure 1 for the data after the addition of mannitol show that 
lime increased COs liberation, as did also the 3-8-24 fertilizer when added 
alone or with lime. This point is clearly illustrated by the spread in the 
curves as the incubation period was extended. In thb connection, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that before the addition of mannitol the muck receiving the 
3-8^24 fertilizer produced less COi than did the check, but that after the 
addition of mannitol the muck receiving the 3-8-24 fertilizer produced am- 
dctentbly more CQs {fig. 1 and table 9). 

7 The discrepancies in the liberation of COs as a result of addidon of mannitol 
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- TABLE 9 

Egect of various mineral dements on the production of carbon dioxide in muck soils 


TOTAL COt VnODUatD OUXXNO XNCUBATXON VKUOD DTDXCAnp 


TlXAtMXMT PBl ACSX 

Crue muck* 
(pH 4.28) 

Crane muck* after 
addition of 
mannitol 

Trow¬ 
bridge 
muckt 
(pH 4.11) 

College muckt 
(^ 7.0) 

Mt. Hope 
muckt 
(pH 3.4) 


SS^sjr. 

lime 

56 

lOT. 

lime 

16daya 

No 

lune 

15 days 

T.im^ 

20daya 

No 

li^ 

53 daya 
No 
lime 

55 daya 
lOT. 
lime 

38 daya 

lim 

1. Check 

mgm. 

282 

mgm 

465 

ms*. 

697 

mtm 

773 

mgm 

34 

mgm. 

180 

mgm. 

49 

mgm. 

144 

2. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 

278 

465 

694 

784 

37 

184 

48 

108 

3. 1000 lbs. O-S-24 
50 lbs. CuSO. 

254 

515 

684 

768 

36 

178 

58 

135 

4. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
100 lbs. CuS 04 

243 

455 

696 

777 

37 

173 

53 

128 

5. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
1000 lbs. NaCl 

210 

490 

675 

740 

26 

153 

43 

123 

6 . 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
2000 lbs. NaCl 

231 

454 

686 

755 

39 

156 

45 

111 

7. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 
2000 lbs. NaCl 

100 lbs. CuS 04 

214 

391 

690 

788 

25 

156 

49 

105 

8 . 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 

246 

369 

817 

830 

31 

169 

55 

114 

9. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
100 lbs. CuS04 

233 

367 

798 

855 

26 

172 

49 

113 

10. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
2000 lbs. Naa 

222 

385 

820 

820 

25 

145 

40 

106 

11. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
100 lbs. CuS 04 
2000 lbs. NaQ 

220 

313 

821 

809 

31 

152 

48 

106 

12. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
3500 lbs. BaQa 

240 

459 

809 

828 

25 

176 

56 

114 


* 50 gm. muck used. 
125 gUL muck used. 


may be explained in the work of Chnstensen.^ He has shown that the speed 
of mannitol decomposition depends, in the main, on the reaction of the soil 

* Christensen, H. R. 1923 Influence of soil condition on bacterial life and dianges in 
■oil iubitanoe: XL Ability of soil to break down mannite. Soil Set. 15: 329-360, 
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and its buffer content, as wdl as on its content of eai&y soluble |dioiphoric« 
acid comtnnations. In other wcmls, the differences in the power of soil to 
deccnnpose mannitol depend primarily on differences in the chemical condition 
of the soil. 

The application of lime caused a marked decrease in the liberation of COi 
in the College muck, which had a pH of 7.0 (table 9). The addition of excess 



Fio. 1. Casbom Dxoxmx Pkoduchoh m Csanx Muck 


lime was toxic to the CCVproducmg organisms. In general, CuSO^ applied 
at the rate of either 50 or 100 pounds per acre was neither harmful nor beneficial 
to the liberation of COi. Sodium chloride had a retarding effect on CQi 
production. This was true regardless of whether the salt was added with the 
0^24 fertilizer, with the 3~S~24 fertilizer, or with CUSO 4 . 
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flwnbers of bactoHa and fungi 

The xesults obtained in the study of the effect of various mineral elements 
on the numbers of bacteria and fui^ in College muck are shown in table 10. 
The 3-8-24 fertilizer alone or in combination with CuSOi, NaCl, or MnS 04 

TABLE 10 


of oarious tfoainmU on numbers of baekria and fungi in Ctdlege muck (pH 7.0) 


TMCAvinem wn 

AViaAOB inncBXB ot oolonxu m slats 




Bseterist 

Funiit 

1. Check 

5.4 

7.0 

1.6 

4.4 

2 . 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 

3.8 

2.2 

2.0 

2.6 

3. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 

50 lbs. CuSOi 

4.6 

1.6 

0.8 

11.4 

4. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 

1001U.CuSO4 1 

30.4 

28.6 

0.8 ' 

9.2 

5. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 

1000 lbs. NaCl 

38.2 

4.6 


5.0 

6. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 

2000 lbs. NaCl 

144.2 

17.0 


3.8 

7. 1000 lbs. 0-8-24 

2000 lbs. Naa 

100 lbs. CuS 04 

131.6 

97.6 

* 8.2 

3.0 

8 . 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 

118.8 

96.0 


12.8 

9. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 
lOOlbs. CUSO 4 

146.6 

92.2 


15.8 

10. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 

2000 lbs. NaQ 

160.4 

130.2 


8.0 

11. 5000 Ifae. 3-8-24 
1001 bs.CuSO 4 

2000 lbs. NaQ 

117,2 

Of 

117.2 

8.4 

11.8 

12. 5000 lbs. 3-8-24 

400 lbs. MnSa 

146.0 



9.4 


* Avsrafs of 5 pUtci inoculated with 1 cc. of dilution 1:4,000|000 and incubated 3 days. 
Counts made 10 wedcs after experiment was set up. 

t Avetife of 5 plates inoculated with 1 dc. of dEutbn 1;4O,OOO|O0O and incubated 2 days. 
Counts made II weeks alter eapedment was set iqi. Counts mmle on Bmed series used hi 
COk pcoducthm studies. 
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was vety effective in increasinit the sumbefs ol bacteria and fangL hi 
general, the 0^24 fertiliser, when applied alone, brought about a deemse 
in the numbers of bacteria and fun^, but with CuSOi and NaQ an in¬ 
crease was noted in most instances. Some of the materials used in this 
experiment may afPect the plate counts directly through their effect on the 
degree of dispersion of the soil and of the microorganisms in the making of the 
suspensions for the dilutions. In other words, the effect of some of the chem¬ 
icals on the counts may be more apparent than real. As a matter of interest 
in this connection a few data are presented in table 11 to show some of the 
differences that may be obtained from the addition of various chemicals when 
preparing a soil suspension preparatory to {dating. Although the quantity 
of chemicals used in each instance in the latter eiq>eriment was greater than 
that in the experiments reported in table 10, the data illustrate the effect of 
soil treatment on dispersion of microorganisms, an effect which must be 
reckoned with in studies of this kind. 


TABLE 11 

Eiffect of dispersion on counts of bacteria and fungi* in College muck (pH 7.6) 


nXATlCSNTt 

BACXXEIA 

nmoi 

1. 200 CC. H*0 -f 100 cc. 1 per cent NH 4 OH. 

57.1 

18.0 

2. 200 cc. HfO -h 100 cc. iV NaOH. 

3.8 

9.0 

3. 200 cc. HsO + 100 cc. Sodium Silicate. 

43.3 

3.0 

4. 200 cc. HgO -{- 100 cc. 1 per cent CaCh. 

4.5 

1.3 

5. 200 cc. HtO + 100 cc. 1 per cent AlsCSO^i. 

2.3 

27.0 

6 . 200 cc. HfO + 100 cc. N HQ. 

2.5 

2.1 


* Figures represent the average of 6 plates inoculated with 1 cc. of dilution 1:40,000,000 
and incubated 2 days. 

t Solutions added to 50 gm. muck to make original suspension. 


DISCUSSION 

In regard to the fertilization of muck soils, it is not known whether the 
effect of certain metallic ions on plant growth is direct or whether it is exerted 
indirectly through chemical and microbiological changes produced in the 
soil. It was not expected that the investigations here reported would answer 
that question, but it was hoped that certain suggestions would be indicated. 
This problem necessarily deals with the relationships of microorganisms to 
soil fertility and involves a great number of interrelated factors, many of 
which are not well understood. 

That microbiological changes in soil play an important part in determining 
crop yields, no one will doubt. The inffuences exerted by microorganisms 
are reflected in changes in the chemical, physical, and biochemical properties 
of soils. On the other hand, soil, as a culture medium, affects soil micro¬ 
organisms both quantitatively and qualitatively. As higher plants devek^ 
ip soils, many microbial activities are accelerated, and the place of most intense 
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levity becomes localized. Extensive development of microorganisms occurs 
in the rbisosphere during plant growth, and perhaps the most important effect 
is exerted by the organic substances arising from the roots themselves. It is 
in the rhizos^Aiere that the effects of microorganisms on higher plants are 
particularly exerted. Microorganisms may favor the assimilation of nutrients 
by higher |dants under certain conditions, and other microorganisms may be 
equally injurious under other conditions. It is evident that the addition of 
metallic ions to muck soils may affect this relationship. A just criticism, 
therefore, of the experiments reported here, is that they were carried on under 
laboratory conditions and in the absence of the growth of higher plants, but 
obviously most of these experiments could not be conducted under held con¬ 
ditions. 

The effects of one organism upon the development of another may be of 
considerable importance in soil processes and must be considered in interpreting 
microbial response to muck treatment. Furthermore, some investigators are 
of the opinion that plant stimulants (of a vitamin nature) may arise through 
microbial action. The possibility exists, therefore, that when such materials 
as copper, sodium, boron, and manganese are added to muck soils they favor 
the development of these so-called plant stimulants, which are in turn respon¬ 
sible for increased yields and improved qiiality in crops. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The investigations here reported deal with the effect of various mineral 
elements on certain microbiological activities in muck soils. Materials such 
as CUSO 4 , NaCl, MnS 04 , sulfur, boron, nitrogen, lime, phosphorus, and potash 
which are commonly applied to muck soils were used in these studies. 

Microbial response was measured by studying ammoniffcation, nitrification, 
carbon dioxide production, and changes in numbers of bacteria and fungi. 

Nitrate accumulation (nitrates produced, less the amount assimilated and 
denitrified) in all but one of the acid mucks studied was favorably affected by 
the addition of CaCQs. The beneficial effect is brought about by providing 
a more favorable environment for the nitrifiers by neutralizing the excess 
acidity and suppl 3 dng an abundance of soluble calcium. Nitrification pro¬ 
ceeded at a very slow rate below pH 5.5. Excess lime, particularly in the 
form of Ca(OH)t, was in some cases detrimental to nitrate accumulation. 

The 0-^24 fertilizer gave Small increases in nitrates on both limed and 
unlimed soils in most instances. The effects were not very pronounced, and 
it is believed that the benefits derived from that fertilizer when applied for 
crops are duetto the direct eAtsci of the fertilizer on the plant, rather than to 
any effect exerted indirectly by the microorganisms. The 3~8~24 fertilizer 
when used with lime gave consistent increases in the quantities of nitrates; 
but, without lime, increases were found in only about one-half the cases. 
Increases were expected inhere soluble nitrogen, in an easily nitrifiable form, 
was added, unless the nitrifiers were absent or were restricted in their activities 
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by raae Unic condition. In «ome oi the mucks, (NHJiSQi aittiiftwi too 
slowly to be of benefit to higher planU unless the nitrogen oemU be utilised 
in the emmonia f onn. 

Results portaining to the effects of CitSO^ <m ammonia and nitrate accumu- 
lathm were not conmstent For the most part the results showed a retarding 
rather than a stimulating effect on both the limed and the unlimed mucks. 

The addition of NaQ with lime resulted in decreased quantities of nitrates 
in all but one test. Without lime, increases were obtained in only about one- 
half of the cases. Where the nitrates were decreased, increases were noted in 
the quantities of ammonia accumulated. These increases apparently were 
due to a retarding effect of NaCl on the nitrifiers, thus permitting the am¬ 
monia to accumulate. 

The addition of NaCl and CUSO 4 together with the 0-8^24 fertiliser caused 
a decrease in nitrate accumulation relative to the 0-8^24 fertiliser alone. 
When used with 3-8-24 fertiliser, NaCl and CUSO 4 brought about an increase 
(relative to 3-8-24 alone) m nitrates in the unlimed soils, but no consistent 
differences were found in the limed soils. 

In general, the treatment consisting of NaCl, CUSO 4 , and 0-8-24 fertiliser 
resulted in less nitrate accumulation than that in the check. Increases in 
nitrates occurred where the 3-8-24 fertiliser was added with NaCl and CUSO 4 ; 
the activities of the nitrifiers in these cases were not entirely prohibited by 
the NaCl and CUSO 4 . 

There is no conclusive evidence to indicate that MnS 04 used at the rate of 
400 pounds per acre had either a definite stimulating or a toxic effect on either 
the ammonifiers or the nitrifiers. Slight increases were observed m some 
instances and decreases in others. 

Iron sulfate stimulated nitrification, but no appreciable effect (either bene¬ 
ficial or harmful) was noted from the use of KI, BaCls, AltS04, ZnS04, H4BO4, 
or NatS 04 . Heavier rates of application of some of these materials, im- 
doubtedly, would have been toxic, but in these studies it was of more concern 
to note the effect of relatively light applications so they would be more com¬ 
parable to ordinary field rates of application. The benefit obtained from 
FeS 04 on nitrification was apparently due to the iron rather than the sulfate, 
inasmuch as several other compounds contaming sulfate failed to stimulate 
either ammonification or nitrification. 

Sulfur definitely stimulated nitrification in all the naturally alkaline mucks 
and also in those mucks that were heavily limed. The sulfur caused an in¬ 
crease in acidity, thereby reducing the toxicity of the alkali to the nitrifiers. 
No stimulating effect on nitrification was produced by the addition of sulfur 
to unlimed acid mucks, but an excess of sulfur decreased nitrate accumulation 
and increased ammonia accumulation. This indicates, as is commonly known, 
that the nitrifiers are much more sensitive to excess sulfur applications than 
are the ammonifiers. 

The low nUtifying capacity or the alow rate of nitrification observed in some 
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d tbe mucks was aj^^arently not due to a lack of a sufficient number of nitri¬ 
fying mganisms, because the addition of a fresh manure infusion (containing 
many active nitrifiers) f|uled to stimulate nitrification. 

Studies concerning nitrification in solution cultures showed neither beneficial 
nor harmful effects from small applications of MnS04 and CuS 04 , but large 
quantities (0.01 gm. per fiask, 50 cc. solution) oithe latter were decidedly toxic. 

Lime (in the form of CaCOa) added to add mucks increased the total quan¬ 
tities of CO% produced, but the differences were largely produced by the lime 
the first day after it was added; thereafter, the rate of COi evolution was no 
greater than that from the unlimed soils. Evidence is presented to show that 
the increase in COs was primarily due to a decomposition of the CaCQi added, 
rather than to the decomposition of the organic matter in the muck. Lime 
added to neutral and alkaline mucks caused a decrease in the evolution of COi. 

Neither the 0-^24 nor the 3-8-"24 fertilizer was effective in increasing COi 
production except in the Crane muck after mannitol was added; and then the 
3-8-24 fertilizer gave decided increases. 

No pronounced effect, either harmful or beneficial, on COi production was 
observed with the addition of CUSO 4 . 

The production of COt was retarded by the addition of NaCl. This was 
true whether the NaCl was added alone, with the 0-8-24 fertilizer, with the 
3-8-24 fertilizer, or with CUSO 4 . 

The 0-8-24 fertilizer resulted in a decrease in the numbers of bacteria and 
fungi, according to the ordinary plate method of counting. Increases in 
numbers were obtained when either CUSO 4 or NaCl was used with the 0-8-24 
fertilizer. The 3-8-24 fertilizer, alone or in combination with NaCl or CUSO 4 , 
gave increases in numbers. Attention is directed to the dispersive effect of 
some of the treatments and to the effect that this might have directly on the 
plate counts. 




EFFECT OF SALINE WATER ON MEDITERRANEAN LOESS SOILS 

M. PUFFELESi - 

Government Central Laborateriest Jerusalem 
Recdved for publkatios November 15,1938 

Research workers agree that the Beersheba soils are of the loess type, which 
is suitable for agricultural purposes. 

Range (11) was the first investigator to deal scientifically with the loess 
deposits in the Beersheba basin (southern Palestine). After careful study 
he came to the conclusion in 1922 that these loess soils are sediments of genuine 
aeolian origin which have been redeposited in part by running water. In 1932, 
he reattacked the problem, collecting additional data by analyzing a few soils. 
The result of this investigation confirmed his previous findings. His experi¬ 
mental work has led him to believe that the soil possesses good physical 
properties and is rich in lime, but is deficient in organic matter and such 
plant nutrients as K and PsOs. 

Menchikowsky (9) divides the Beersheba soils into two classes: the loess soils 
and the desert gravel soils. The dividing line between these two types of soils 
is represented by a perpendicular dropped from a point midway between Gaza 
and the Dead Sea (slightly to the east of Beersheba) to the Rafa-Akaba 
boundary line. The loess soils in this district bear some resemblance to the 
European loess soils as to color, structure, texture, and stratification. These 
soils are particularly rich in lime, naturally well drained, and readily permeable 
to air and water. 

Strahom (12) thinks that the Beersheba soils can be considered to be of the 
loess type, formed by the settling of fine dust particles which have been carried 
by winds from a southern direction. The entire profile of the type seems to be 
calcareous. Furthermore, he adds that the drainage conditions in these soils 
are good. 

IKKIGATION POSSIBILITIES 

The development of agriculture in the Beersheba area is conditional on the 
discovery of subterranean water sources of a suitable nature for the irrigation 
of plants. Experimental borings made recently by the Government Depart¬ 
ment of Development have sh'wvn iStkai there is water under pressure in this 
district. The disadvantage of the water thus found is its high saline content. 
But as agricultural science has shown, saline water can be used for the irriga¬ 
tion of haloph 3 rtic plants such as date palm, sugar cane, beets, grapes, and cotton. 

^ The author wuhet to express his thanks to the government analyst, G. W. Baker, for 
his advice and conectioas, a^ to S. Adler for her assistance in the analytical work. 
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llie abil of tUi investigation was to detenxime whether 
waters for itrigatkm would cause deterioration of tlie sdL 

BXFEanCSNTAL 

A cocnidete analysis of the saline water obtained from the government bor- 
ingSi analyses of four soils before and alter irrigation with saline water, and 
tests on t^ alkalinity of the drainage water were made. 

The soils examined have the followii^; characteristics: 

The smface layers of the four profiles are li|^t-bro?m loeis. 

The soils are nearly free from gravel and have a dighdy compact structure. 

The subsoils are also light>teztared loam. The fragments of the subecdl do not show 
any cementation, and they are easily broken by hand. 

The entire profiles of these types are calcareous in origin. 

As the soils were not homogeneous, the samples were collected by layers. 
The foUowing methods were used for the various analyses: The medumical 


TABLE 1 
Analytis cfwaier 


OBtSMHnrATioin 

PSOBABLS COMSnrAXfOin 





ClUoriiic(a). 

... 3,630 

CaCO,. 

190 

Cildum(Ca). 

434 

CaSOi. 

.. 1,217 

Magnesium (Mg). 

... 198 

MgS04. 

417 

Sulfates (SOO. 

... 1,192 

MgC,. 

447 

Carbonates (CQi). 

. . 114 

Naa. 

.. 5,440 

Nitrates (NOs). 

traces 

NaNO,. 

.'. traces 

Total wdid. at 140*C. 

. . 7,690 

Total. 

. 7,711 


analyses was made according to the Sudan method worked out by Beam (2)* 

The pore space is expressed by the formula X 100, where a = true specific 

gravity and h * the apparent specific gravity. The water-holding capacity 
was determined according to Keen and Raczkowski (7), the permeability was 
expressed as hours per liter. The water extract in the chemical analyses was 
made according to Gedroiz (4); the P^, K«0, CaCOt> and total nitrogen were 
determined according to the A. O. A. C. method (1); and the exchangeable 
bases, according to Hissink (5). 

The results of the analysis of water from the borings are given in table 1. 
It will be observed that the salt content is high, the NaCl alone being 5,440 
p.p.m., and the total solids at 140^C. 7,690 p.p,m. 

As shown in table 2, the moisture and day contents of the soils increase with 
depth, except in profiOle IV, the middle layer of which has the most clay, and 
the bottom layer, the least moisture. 

The results of the physical analyses of the soil samples, shown in table 3, 
indicate that tiie soil is of a type which is highly permeaUe to water and air. 
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Attsiyses of tho water extracts (table 4) i^ow that the sdb have a slight 
i3kali]ieteiidexicya^dareiN)trichinhann^ ^th the exception of profile 

TABLE 2 


Utdumkal composUion tmd moiiUtre c&nUni of soil samples 



- 

mntmuKAx 

100*C. 

CLAX 

IZtT 

wnatsAMD 



iUUTA 

COAMStAMO 


Ml. 

pefcmt 


ptreamt 

#fr cffM 

p«re$iU 


surfice 

2.8 

19.4 

10.2 

67.0 

3.4 

I 


S.l 

25.4 

15.0 

57.0 

2.6 


[ 2(H50 

3.3 

29.4 

11.6 

55.0 

4.0 


0-30 

2.4 

18.4 

12.0 

53.0 

16.6 

n 

30-00 

2.5 

19.0 

7.8 

27.8 

45.4 

60-100 

2.5 

19.4 

10.6 

27.0 

43.0 


[100-150 

2.7 

22.4 

9.0 

32.6 

36.0 

H 

0-30 

3.7 

27.6 

15.8 

45.6 

11.0 

30-150 

4.0 

31.4 

17.6 

30.0 

21.0 


f 0-^ 

3.2 

22.4 

11.8 

58.6 

7.2 

IV 

30-60 

3.2 

31.8 

15.8 

39.6 ' 

12.8 


[ 60-100 

2.8 

25.0 

16.4 

30.6 

28.0 


TABLE 3 


Physical analyses soil samples 



DBrrs 

TKuxsracmc 

OKAVXTY 

APVAXKKT tn- 
CIVIC OBAVXTV 


IBI 

PStHXABIim* 

1 

cm 

[surface 

2.321 

■I 

pcfcmt 

42.9 

ptremu 

36.5 

38.6 

li 

10-20 

2.289 


42.1 

43.6 

200 

1 

[ 20-60 

2.269 

1.364 

39.9 

44.2 

750 


f 0-30 

2.299 

1U53 

37.2 

33.4 

200 

n 

1 30-60 

2.533 

1.506 

44.8 

31.7 

180 

1 60-100 

2.533 

1.438 

43.2 

36.2 

170 


[100-150 

2.520 

1.426 

43.4 

39.5 

220 

H 

f 0-30 

2.458 

1.384 

44.5 

36.1 

500 

[ 30-150 

2.545 

1.422 

44.1 

37.0 



[ 0-30 

2.470 

1.440 

41.5 

38.7 

250 

IV 

30-60 

2.470 * 

I.4L* 

41.7 

42.9 

700 


[ 60-100 

2.533 

1.468 

42.0 

37.8 

270 


* Houn per liter. 


nil Q-30 cm., in which the chlorme content is high (0.34 per cent). The rest 
of the analytical data in table 4 verify the fact that the s^ are poor in sudi 
nutrients as K^O, and total nitrogen. The lime content is hi|^ an 
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■dvaatafe in fluit lime tends to preserve the stability of toe natnial 
of loess Boib and prervnts the detenorsdon processes whkh leUilt hi the 


TABLE 4 

Anofym qf VH/ter ami kyirocMoric acid esOractSf cakimm catbamaia ami Mol nUroiPH ef 

saUsampias 



name 

WATSa IXTIACT 1:5 

HClxxnACT 

CaCOs 

lOtAX. 

Mnaoonr 



a 

PB 

PiO» 

KiO 

KjatOASL 


m, 

surface 

pereeiU 

0.010 


pereeni 

0.077 

per eeni 

0.22 

per cent 

14.5 

pereeiU 

0.043 

I 

10-20 

0.034 


0.087 

0.22 

20.7 

0.039 


20-60 

0.068 


0.112 

0.28 

24.0 

0.020 


0-30 

0.012 



0.14 

28.3 

0.036 

H' 

30-60 

0.006 

8.1 


0.06 

33.3 

0.031 

60-100 

0.009 

7.9 


0.07 

38.7 

0.031 


100-150 

0.008 

8.1 

0.041 

0.12 

31.9 

0.028 

mj 

f 0-30 

0.34 

7.4 

0.056 

0.18 

26.7 

0.056 

[ 30-150 

0.012 

7.9 

0.046 

0.16 

30.2 


1 

f 0-30 

0.006 

• 7.9 

0.056 

0.24 



ivl 

30-60 

0.018 

7.9 

0.054 

0.12 

31.9 

0.034 

1 

[ 60-100 

0.011 

8.0 


0.14 

38.3 

0.028 


TABLE 5 


Exchangeable bases cf soils 


SBRS 

Ca 

Mg 



TOTAL BABB 
XXCaANOB 


m. 


m.e. 



■B9B 


surface 

11.53 

2.14 

0.77 

0.20 

mSM 

I 


11.52 

2.58 

0.77 

0.30 



20-60 

9.80 

3.03 

0.77 

« 

0.30 

warn 


0-30 

13.22 

2.12 

0.68 

0.20 

16.22 


30-60 


2.40 

0.70 

0.20 

14.30 

UL' 

60-100 

11.52 

3.00 

0.77 

0.25 

15.54 


100-150 

13.50 

2.14 

0.77 

0.28 

16.69 

m| 

0-30 


2.58 

0.50 

0.18 

17.26 

30-150 

14.62 

2.70 

0.70 

0.30 

18.32 

i 

f 0-30 

13.50 

2.16 

0.66 

0.26 

16.58 

IV^ 

30-60 

14.60 

2.20 

0.77 

0.30 

17.S7 


i 60-100 

11.52 

2.08 

0.80 

0.30 

14.70 


fonnation of pan (Nazaz). Such formation has been dealt with by the author 
in a previous article (10). 
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bsae-exdiaiige contcbts of the soil san^ples are shown in table 5. The 


total base exchange m all profiles varies from 14-18 m.e. and consists mostly 
of the calcium ion. 

The effect of the saline water on the soils was determined by the following 
method. The soils were packed into cylindrical containers, according to their 
original profiles, every centimeter of depth being represented by one milli* 


TABLE 6 

Analyses of pH value or sodium carbonate eonknt in Ike drainage water 


pmo- 

pH 

NuCOi* 

fWt 

Nudi 

10 

Much 

24 

June? 

June 21 

Hey 

Hey 

19 

June 2 

June 16 

June 30 

July 13 

July 27 

Auf. 11 

1 

7.85 

8.2 

8.6 

>8.8 


0.41 

0.39 


0.42 

0.36 

0.42 

0.41 

n 

7.8 

8.15 

8.5 

>8.8 


0.37 

0.36 


0.35 

0.38 

EExI 

0.39 

m 

7.9 

8.0 

8.4 

>8.8 

0.35 

0.35 


0.33 

0.35 

0.37 

0.37 

0.37 

IV 

7.75 

8.1 

8.6 

>8.8 

0.32 

0,35 

0 33 

0.35 

0.34 

0.35 

0.36 

0.38 


* Grams per liter. 


TABLE 7 

Permeability and exchangeable bases of soils 



AvnAOX ov raonuts 

ncnincA- 

naixy* 


SXCBAirOKABLB BASKS 



C« 

M, 

X 

Ns 

Total 




m.0. 

«.«. 

m.«. 

m.«. 

m.«. 


Before treatment with saline water 

329 

10.95 

2.58 

0.77 

0.27 

14.56 

I- 

1 

After 6-month treatment with saline 
water 

2,823 

6.00 

1.28 j 

0.15 

6.89 

14.32 


[Before treatment with saline water 

192 



0.73 

0.22 

15.70 

n| 

After 6-month treatment with saline 
[ water 

2,742 


0.81 

0.23 


15.95 


[Before treatment with saline water 

600 


2.64 

0.60 


17.79 

ni 

After 6-month treatment with saline 
[ water 

2,909 

4.00 

1.30 

0.25 

12.45 

18.00 


[Before treatment with saline water 

407 

13.20 

2.15 

0.74 

0.29 

16.39 

IV 

After 6-month treatment with saline 
[ water 

2,823 

5.60 


0.24 

8.78 

16.02 


* Hours per liter. 


meter in the cylinder. A perforated false bottom over which is fitted a filter 
paper allows the drainage water to pass to a funnel-shaped outlet without loss 
of soil through the perforations. The saline irrigation water was addeSd in 
measured quantity once every 2 weeks, and the water which drained out was 
examined for its alkalinit}’’ content. The average results from duplicate 
cylinders for each profile are given in table 6. 
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It wia be qfeterved from uMe 4 thtt the nAihatm riacinpH yiiii to the 
llfitanioatteiffttfi^ The iediim 

eoctiitrualated in time, was determined once every 2 wedm ler 4 pefM of 6 
months. In view of the fact that there was not modi diSeimKW in the Na^ 
oontent from cue period to another, the soils were taken from the ^Bndrical 
vmsd at the end of the 6 months and dried nntil they were fit for cmshing. 
Then they were thoroughly mixed, dialysed until dUorine free, and finally 
emnined fmr permeability and exchangeable bases. The results, in compari- 
•cm with those for the unirrigated soils, are g^ven in table 7. It is quite evident 
tibat the permeability decreased markedly in all cases and that most of the 
exdiangeable calcium has been replaced by sodium in the irrigated sdls. 

DXSCUSSZOK 

Although agricultural science hBS shown that saline water can be used, 
within limits, for the successful cultivation of certain salt-resistant plants, 
as described by Kearney and Scofield (6) and by Foaden (3), two factors must 
be considered; namely, the direct effect of saline water on the plant; and the 
eff^t of saline water on the soil, which in turn will affect the growth of plants. 
It is a fact that plants can withstand much higher salt concentration than that 
causing soil deterioration, but any effect on the soil is bound, in time, to be re¬ 
flected in the growth of plants. Hence, there are two possible results to plants 
of the use of very saline water for irrigation: either the salts will accumulate and 
finally prevent plant growth; or, as in our case, the salts will not accumulate 
under favorable climatic and drainage conditions, but, instead, an alkaline soil 
will be formed which is unsuitable for the growth of plants. In this investiga¬ 
tion we have an extreme case with a very saline water. How far the Salinity 
would have to be reduced by mixing the saline water with soft water, by adding 
gypsum to the water or applying gypsum to the soil, or by passing through the 
water an electric currenti which causes the separation of the adsorbed and 
combined salts—a recent method tried out successfully in the Punjab Irrigation 
Research Institute of Lahore—^is a matter for further experiments. Kelley 
(8), as well as Taylor* in his experiments at the Punjab Research Institute, 
gives a maximum of 600 p.p.m. sodium salts for an irrigation water irrespective 
of the presence of calcium in the soil and water. On the evidence available, 
however, it is not considered that this limit could be generally applied also in 
Palestine. 


suiocAJiy 

Investigations made on the loess soils of the Beersheba area show that this 
type of soil is highly permeable to air and water and possesses good physical 
properties. The soil is poor in nutrients. The presence of large quantities of 
lime tends to preserve the stability of the natural properties of the soil and to 
decrease the rate of deterioration. If the very si^e water that is avaflaUe 

^Ptftonsl **w»»«i*«««»^****f<*«i , 
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|g tuned for irrlgatkm, under favorable dmiatic and drainage conditions, such 
iS obtain in this area, the salts will not accumulate, but, instead, an alic a ll u e 
soil will, in time, be formed by base exchange. This soil will eventually be 
useless for agricultural purposes. 
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PLANT GROWTH AND THE BREAKDOWN OF INORGANIC 
SOIL COLLOIDS^ 

W, A. ALBRECHT, ELLIS R. GRAHAM, and CARL E. FERGUSON* 
Missouri Agricultural ExporimetU Station 
Received for {mhlkatbn November 28, 1938 

The recent use of electrodialyzed colloidal clay as a plant medium* lends 
itself to quantitative chemical scrutiny of the day and plant behaviors, par¬ 
ticularly their interactions. Such preliminary scrutiny in carefully controlled 
experiments suggests that plant growth may be influential in bringing mto 
molecular, or ionic, form some part of the colloidal clay even though it was 
subjected at the outset to prolonged dectrodialysis to remove, or reduce to 
a minimum, these forms. The following study is an examination of this 
hypothesis by analysis of soybean plants for silicon, aluminum, and iron 
after a growth period of 5 weeks in comparison with similar analyses of the 
clay and the seed at the outset. Such a chemical balance sheet points rather 
fordbly to the truth of such a belief. 

PLAN OF STUDY 

Clays of 200 mu and smaller diameters were electrodialyzed until they 
released no more cations, and then were supplied with different quantities 
of calcium, magnesium, and barium by titration with the hydroxides of these 
elements so as to produce a nearly neutral clay. Clays were so prepared and 
such amounts taken for mixture with a leached coarse quartz sand as to provide 
constant levels of calcium, while the magnesium was varied and the barium 
fluctuated as its redprocal. Two different levels were used, the second double 
the flrst. These were 10 and 20 m.e. for the caldum; 10, 5, and 0, and 20, 
10 , and 0 m.e. for the magnesium; and 0, 5, and 10, and 0, 10, and 20 m.e. 
for the barium. Thus a total of 20 m.e. per 50 plants was provided in the 
lower level, and 40 m.e., in the higher level. 

No other cations were suppHed to the clay; and after the addition of these 
cations, the ultraflltrate was shown by tests to be free of all ions, with the 
exception of a possible trace of silica. ^Soybeans were sprouted and planted 

* Contribution from the department of aoUs, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 
Journal Series No. 583. 

* Professor, instructor, and graduate scholar, department of soils, College of Agriculture, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

* Albrecht, W. A., and McCalla, T. M. 1938 The colloidal clay fraction of soil aa a 
cultural medium. Arner, Jour. Boi. 25: 403-407. 
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iifS0p iMi dffed, and ptepaxed lor anafyrii. Okie of the 

diy irtthout wud wai mbmitted to carbon dioxide bubbling 

an htm daily lor 6 wedca. The H-day Irom tbt same somce and of aiinff ar 
ekctrodiafytic treatment had been previously analyaedL^ 

Thnft vdth an inventory of the ahnnlnum, and iron cantent of the 

day at the outaet coupled with the supply of these in the seed, and then with 
the analysis of the crop and the CQrtreated day at the dose, it was possible 
to measure the effect of the crop in removing these elements from the day as 
contrasted to their liberation from the day under carbonic add solution. 

EXPEXDCXNTAL EESXJLTS 

The balance dieets for the various elements are assembled in tables 1 and 2, 
table 1 giving the amounts at the outset, and table 2 the amounts taken up 
by the crop and the percentage of the initial supply represented by the crop 
contents. 

Since the silicon, aluminum, and iron were supplied by the clay in non- 
dectrodialyzable form, and in very small and relatively insignificant amounts 
by the seed, the mobilization of these elements from the clay to the crop will 
serve well as indexes of the influence of the crop growth on the breakdown of 
the colloidal day. Though these elements were originally removed by electro- 
dial 3 rsis in the production of the hydrogen clay and were not present in the 
ultrafiltrate after this was titrated to the neutral condition carrying caldum, 
magnesium, and barium; yet, as an average of all six trials, the crop took up 
2.21 per cent of the silicon, 1.95 per cent of the aluminum, and 3.14 per cent 
of the iron present in the original clay by total analysis. Doubling the amo\mt 
of clay increased the crop’s total content of silicon 1.79 times, of aluminum 
3.00 times, and of iron 1.91 times. 

In contrast to this generous liberation of dlicon, iron, and aluminum from 
the day by the plants is the insignificant conversion of these elements into 
the soluble form by the treatment of the clay with carbonic add bubbling 
throu^ it for 6 weeks, as shown in table 2. These data point out that the 
effects of the plant on the day are more drastic than is the simple condition 
set up by the carbon dioxide saturation of the clay suspension the final pH 
of which was 6.(l-6.3, in contrast to an initial pH of 6.9. 

If plant growth is effective in bringing about disintegration of the colloidal 
day with the release of iron, aluminum, and silicon in the ionic form, the other 
positive ions in the day lattice might well be expected to be similarly released. 
Since the crop which took up these quantities of aluminum, iron, and siliocm 
was grown without addirions of exchangeable potassium, the crop analysis for 
this item should contribute some information. 

If we assume that during this eiq)eriment physiological conditions were 

* Maniliall, C. £. 1935 Layer lattke and the baie-exchaiige days. Asdr. KHt$, A9ii 
435 ^. 
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iMTimani potasdum consumption the plants, then we might 
from the data for the potassium balance in tables 1 and 2, that the 
day dt^ivered no potastiuih to ^e plant. The potasaum content of the crop 
agreed dosdy, on the average, wit^ that supplied by the seed. B^very by 


TABLE 1 

Qiia$UUies u/ various dements iniUaUy preseiU in day and additional quantities supplied 

by titration and seed 


rLOTKUican 

TXTIATSDCLAY 

coMTsirr 

TOTAL 

CLAY 

IMITZAL CLAY COMTXNT 

•17m.XSDBY 

lltration 

Seed 


Ca 

Mg 

Ba 


Si 

A1 

Fe 

K 

Mg 

Ca 

Ca 

Mg 

Ca 

M. 

K 


M.«. 

m.9. 

M.«. 

tm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

1& 2 

10 

0 

10 

29.4 

6,762 

3,754.3 

1,684.6 

296 

347 

0.052 

300 

0 

12.2 

16.7 

171 

3& 4 

10 

5 

5 

29.4 

6,762 

3,754 3 

1,684.6 

296 

347 

0.052 

200 

60 

12.2 

16.7 

171 

sa 6 

10 

10 

0 

29.4 

6,762 

3,754.3 

1,684.6 

296 

347 

0.052 

200 

120 

12.2 

16.7 

171 

7& 8 

2Q 

0 

20 

58.8 

13,524 

7,508 6 3,369.2 

592 

694 

0.104 

400 

0 

12.2 

16.7 

171 

9 a 10 

20 

10 

10 

58.8 

13,524 

7,508.6)3.369.2 

592 

694 

0.104 

400 

120 

12.2 

16.7 

171 

11 a 12 

20 

20 

0 

58.8 

13,524 

7.506.6|3.369.2 

592 

694 

0.104 

400 

240 

12.2 

16.7 

171 

COrtreatod clay 

1.96 

450.8 

250.2 

112.3 










TABLE 2 


Quantities of the various elements taken by the crop and liberated from the day by carbon 
dioxide treatment 


PLOTNXJICBEB 

Si 

AI 

Fe 

K 

Mg 

Ca 

PIK CENT or CLAY SUPPLY 




Si 

Al 

Fe 


mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 


1 



In crop 


1& 2 

196.2 

60.8 

58.8 

17f 


20.2 

66.2 

2.90' 


1.62] 


3 . 49 ] 


3& 4 

103.6 

51.0 

52.7 

185 

173 

48.3 

79.5 

1.53 

2.33 

1.36 

1.56 

3.12 

3.21 

5& 6 

173.8 

64.2 

50.8 

162, 


100.1 

89.8 

2.57, 


l.TlJ 


3 . 02 ] 


7& 8 

338.6 

230.9 

140.9 

147] 


19.5 

76.8 

2.50] 


3.07] 


4.18] 


9&10 

200.5 

131.4 

75.8 

203 

1 178 

92 2 

87.6 

1.48 

2.09 

1.75 

2.34 

2.25 

3.07 

11&12 

310.7 

164.7 

93.9 

185] 


178,1 

114.1 

2.29] 


2 . 19 ] 


2 79 ] 



In fit^ate 


COr treated 










day. 

0.9 

0.4 

0.2 

. ^4 



0.2 

0.16 

0.18 


the day of quantities of potassium amounting to 2 or 3 per cent of the 296 
and 592 mgm. contained in the day might be readily masked, however, by 
the 171 mgm. supplied by the seed. It is possible, on the other hand, that 
the location of ^e potassium within the clay partide is such that iron, 
aluminum, and silicon may be rdeased without necessarily dislodging the 
potassium extensively. 
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Thoui^ tihe caldqni and mac^edum in the day were alio sMM quan* 
titativdyi the qiieetion of whether they oone out ^ the oyilal lattioe cd the 
coltoldai day eould not be answered with certantty. li magnednm were 
ideated at ibt xate indicated for iron, aluminum, and ailicmii namdy, 2 or 3 
per cent, the minimum figure would supidy only 7 and 14 mgm. of magnesium 
for the lifter and heavier day dosages, ren^pectlvdy, to a crop that was started 
widi 16.1 mgm* In the seed and consumed, in adddon, 60 to 70 per cent of 
the 60, 120, or 240 mgm. of the exchangeable magnedum added to the day. 
The huge demand on magnesium for good crop growth is in excess of what 
the day could offer even if it broke down at a rate far b^ond that suggested 
by the release of iron, altiminum, and dlicon. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the crop grown on dectrodialyzed 
colloidal day given “no treatment” of magnesium had a magnesium content 
in excess of that in the planted seed by 3 to 3.5 mgm. This excess might be 
considered as possible release from the latdce. If these are accurate figures, 
th^ would indicate a breakdown eqmvalent of 1 or 0.5 per cent—^not so far 
removed from the 2 or 3 per cent suggested by the liberation of iron, aluminum, 
and silicon. 

The caldum determinations of the study fail to give any suggestion regard¬ 
ing possible day breakdown. Since the total caldum consumed by the plants 
was far in excess of the total m the latdce of the day, these large quantities 
cover thoroughly any indication of movement from the crystal to the adsorbed 
form in which it mi^t be taken by the plants. 

sttmmahy 

Complete analyses of the soybean seed and colloidal clay at the outset and 
of the crop at the close of the experiment, provide a balance sheet of the move¬ 
ments by both the exchangeable and the nonexchangeable cations in the 
colloidal day. This study suggests that a clay dectrodialyzed free of its 
cations, then saturated with only barium, magnesium, and caldum to a pH 
of 6.9 or 7.0 and planted to soybeans, is broken down by the plant growth with 
rdease of the silicon, aluminum, and iron to the extent of 2 or 3 per cent of 
the total in the clay. This is the rdease from a clay of extreme mineralogical 
stability that was first submitted to the extracting force of dectrodialyds for 
periods as long as 3 weeks, and then to plant root contact for less than 6 weeks. 
Increasing amounts of day meant correspondingly increased amoimts of these 
three cations taken by the plants. 

The percentages of silicon, aluminum, and iron rdeased by the clay in these 
studies are so low that if the total caldum, potassium, and magnesium in the 
day were set free at the same rate, their amounts would be insignificant in 
providing the needs of the plants growing on them. These data suggesting 
coUddal clay breakdown by the plant offer no encouragment to the belief 
that the plant can solve its fertility needs in bases by attacking the nonex¬ 
changeable stores in the day fraction of the soil, even though it ttd^i ob¬ 
tain enough iron to ^pply its needs for this single nutrient 



STUDIES ON THE NITROGEN, PHOSPHORUS, AND MINERAL 
REQUIREMENTS OF ALFALFA^ 

A. W. BLAIR AND A. L. PRINCE* 

New Jersey AgricuUural Experiment Station 
Rao^ed (or pubUottioa Dacember 2,19M 

It is well known that alfalfa draws heavily upon certain of the mineral 
elements in the soil, especially calcium and potassium. Less is known of its 
phosphorus requirements. 

Following some experiments with potatoes in which phosphorus was the 
limiting factor, the work was continued along somewhat similar lines with 
alfalfa. 

The soil is a Sassafras loam of fair quality, though not quite typical Sassafras 
because of its nearness to the Penn (Triassic red shale formation). Starting 
in 1924, potatoes were grown continuously for 10 years on iV-atre plots sup¬ 
plied with a fertilizer containing different ratios of phosphorus, the analysis 
varying from 4-0-4 to 4-16-4 in steps of 4 pet cent PiOi. In 1931 the nitrogen 
was raised to 5 per cent; and in 1932 the potash, to 7 per cent. The fertilizer 
was used at the rate of 1,600 pounds to Uie acre, and lime was used to give a 
pH near 6.0, since potato scab was not a disturbing factor in this case. 

The results with potatoes were largely negative, very little increase in yield 
being obtained as the phosphorus was mcreased. The results from this part 
of the work need not be discussed here, other than to say that potatoes (not 
including vines) remove very little phosphorus from the soil, only about 18 
pounds PtOs for a 200-bushel crop. As the average yield of potatoes on these 
plots was less than 150 bushels to the acre, the total amount of PtOt removed 
for the 10-year period probably did not much exceed 130 pounds to the acre. 

Following the potatoes in 1933, wheat was seeded without further fertilizer 
treatment. The wheat crop of 1934 was unusually large, but again the differ* 
ence between the phosphorus-treated plots and those that received no phos¬ 
phorus was insignifLcant. Following the wheat, the land was prepared for 
alfalfa and seeded in August 1934. The amount of fertilizer was reduced to 
the equivalent of 800 pounds an acre annually, and the use of commercial 
nitrogen was discontinued witl^^^V^^Ld^ption of a light application at the time 

* Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Ai^cultural Espeiiment Station, department of 
soil chendstiy and bacteriology. 

* The authoES are indebted to A. L. Grant, who worked under W.P.A. Project 1077-12, 
Research and Spedai Survey and Plant Food Resources, fw a large part of the CaO. and 
MgO determinations. 
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ci wediag die alfalfa. Lime has been applied at intervals to beqp die sdl 
at a pH of about 6.0 to 6.5. 

A careful study of table 1 shows some differences in favor of the phosphorus 
treatment. On the other hand, in three cases, the average for the plots that 
received the maximum phosphorus treatment is slightly below the average for 
the four check plots.* The greatest difference in favor of the maximum phos¬ 
phorus treatment over the check treatment was 290 pounds of hay for the third 
cutting in 1937, but in this case the 0-4-7 treatment gave a lower average thun 
the check, and the 0-8-7 gave only 48 pounds more than the check. 


TABLE 1 

YMd cf dry alfdfa hay^ in pounds to the aerOffrom plots with varying phosphorus troalmosUs^ 

1935-1938 



1«35 

1936 


1937 



1938 



fEBmUBl 

TBBATICXm* 





Cttttiiigt 





MmUAL 

avuaos 


First 

Second 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 


0-0-7 

3,34612,723 

4,574 

2,634 

4,162 

2,951 

1,701 

4,784 

3,118 

2,379 

8,093 

0-4-7 

3,358 

2,707|4,S81 

2,637 

3,848 

2,823 

1,589 

4,816 

3,110 

2,127 

7,899 

0-8-7 

3,367 

2,7424,374 

2,522 

3,978 

2,742 

1,749 

5,057 

3,032 

2,239 

7,951 

0-12-7 

3,363 

2,871 

4,657 

2,621 

3,922 

2,790 

1,835 

5,056 

3,153 

2,396 

8,166 

0-16-7 


2,703j4,542 

2,698 

4,242 

3,047 

1,991 

4,795 

3,231 

2,160 

8,229 

Av. for the four phos* 
phorus treatments 

3,39Q 

2,7S6j4,S39 

2,620 

3,998 

2,851 

1,791 

4,931 

3,132 

2,231 

8,061 


* On the basis of 800 pounds to the acre annually. 


Comparison of the averages for the four check plots with the averages for 
the four different phosphorus treatments, shows t^t the differences are, for 
the most part, negligible. The 4-year average for all the phosphorus treat¬ 
ments is slightly less than the 4-year average for the four check plots. On the 
basis of the 4-year averages, some increase in yield is noted for the highest two 
applications of phosphorus, but when the cost of this extra phosphorus is 
taken into account, it is found that the increased expenditure for fertilizer 
is not justified. 


PERCENTAGE OP PfOi IN ALFALFA HAY 

Table 2 shows the percentage of PsOt in the hay for the various treatments 
throughout the 4 years. The variations are not great, but comparison of 
the averages for the four treated plots with the averages for the four check 
plots shows a slight tendency toward an increase in percentage of PtOi with 
increase in amount of phosphorus applied. In some cases the increase is 

* The figures for the check plots represent the average of four plots distributed over the 
area under con^eradon. The figures for each of the other treatments represent the average 
lor two plots located some distance apart. 
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pronounced. For example, in the first cutting m 1937 for the 0-16-7 treat¬ 
ment, the increase was 37 per cent, and in the first cutting of 1938, the bcrease 
for the same treatment was 49 per cent. In an earlier paper in connection 
with other crops (3), attention was directed to this tendency. There is a 
slight tendency for the percentage to be lower in the hrst cutting than in the 
second and third cuttings, though this is not ^e for the crop of 1937. If 
0.67 per cent is taken as a fair average for the PgOs in alfalfa hay from land 
that has received phosphorus treatment, a ton of hay removes a little over 
13 pounds PaOj. 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of P|0« in dry alfalfa hay grown with varying phosphorus treatmentSf 1935-1938 


rasTiuzn 

nsATiniNT 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

AVEnAOB 
won 10 
CUTTINOS 

Cuttings 

First 

Second 

First 


First 

j Second 

Third 

1 First 

Second 

Third 


(HK7 

0.422 

0 702 

0.570 

0.659 

0.605 

0.615 

0.633 

0.525 

0.740 

0.656 

0.613 

0-4-7 

0.383 

0.739 

0.565 

0.652 

0.622 0.637 

0.689 

0.524 

0.699 

0.647 

0.616 

0-8-7 

0.406 

0.705 

0.655 

0 694* 

0 6940.652 

0.704 

0.586 

0.7& 

0.665 

0.652 

0-12-7 

0.432 

0.711 

0.683 

0.682 

0.795 0.671 

0.661 

0.683 

0.789 

0.780 

0.689 

0-16-7 

0.450 

0.702 

0.783 

0.708 

0.830 

0.673 

0.682 

0.783 

0.845 

0.763 

0.722 

Av. for the four 

0.418 

0.714 

0.672 

0.684 

0.735 

0.658 

0.684 

0.644 

0.774 

0.714 

0.670 

phosphorous treat¬ 












ments 













POTASH CONTENT OF ALFALFA HAY 

The potash content of alfalfa hay was discussed in a previous paper (4). 
The percentage varies somewhat with the time of cutting and the purity of 
the hay. Van Slykc (10, p. 714) gives 2.1 per cent KaO for alfalfa hay. Un¬ 
published analyses from this station show an average of about 2 per cent KtO, 
ranging from 1.4 to 2.7 per cent. If we take the analysis given by Van Slyke, 
the amount of KaO removed by a ton of hay is 42 pounds. To meet this 
loss, 350 pounds of an alfalfa fertilizer carrying 12 per cent KiO would be re¬ 
quired, none being left to replace that lost through leaching and erosion. 
The amount suggested is much more than the average application for alfalfa. 
It seems very evident, therefore, that Eastern alfalfa growers have too lightly 
considered the potash requirements of alfalfa. 

The soils on which alfalfa is.i^utlly gruWn in New Jersey, contain 10 to 15 
times as much K$0 as PsO», and the question may well be raised: Why apply 
so much potassium vdien the soil is so abundantly supplied with this, con¬ 
stituent? The answer is undoubtedly to be fotmd in the high insolubility 
of pota^ in the soil minerals. Certainly these materials are much more in¬ 
soluble in the soil solution than are phosphorus-bearing materiab. 
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muacNTAi» 09 Attf, MgO, and CaO xv auaua ^uur 

Table 3 ihowi the percentage of ash, CaO, and MgQ in the hay (d the firat 
cutting for the 4*year period. In these figures there is little to indicate that 
these constituents have been significantly influenced by the {flioqptbms 
treatment. 

The percentage of ash is fairly constant, about 7 per cent A few exertions 
may possibly be attributed to particles of soil adhering to the sample, tht 
percentage of CaO in the hay is higher for 1935 than for the following years, 
and the percentage of MgO is slightly higher for 1937 and 1938 than for 1935 
and 1936. The authors have no explanation for this. The high percentage 
of CaO as compared with MgO, throughout, is of special interest. According 
to the figures for 1935, a ton of alfalfa hay would remove from the soil more 

TABLE 3 

PtfuntagB of Of A, CoO, and MgO in dry alfalfa hay grown with varying pkospharut (raatments* 

1935-1938 

(First cutting o! each year) 


mmuBs tSBAxmiiT 


1935 



1936 



1937 



1936 






Aih 

Ba 

B3 

Ash 

CsO 

rm 

E9 


MgO 

0-0-7 




6.83 

1.98 

0.350 

7.40 

2.27 

0.457 

7.57 

2.06 

0.616 

0-4-7 

vK9i 


0.398 

7.15 

2.09 

0.398 


1.83 

0.415 

7.36 

1.98 

0.565 

0-8-7 

7.11 

3.07 

0.360 

7.25 

2.23 

0.356 

7.32 

2.17 

0.421 

7.02 

2.12 


0-12-7 

7.39 

3.01 

0.370 

8.14 

2.28 

0.367 

7.80 

2.38 

0.410 

6.79 

1.89 

0.703 

0-16-7 

6.89 

3.08 

0.359 

6.87 

2.01 

0.326 

7.57 

1.96 

0.393 

6.30 

1.87 

0.524 

Av. for the four phos-l 
phorus treatments 

7.IS 

3.10 

0.372 

7.3S 

2.15 

0.362 

7.42 

2.09 

0.410 

6.86 

1.96 

0.573 


than 60 pounds of CaO and less than 8 pounds of MgO. In comparison, a ton 
of wheat (grain) would remove 1 pound or less of CaO; and the straw from 
this gram, about 7 pounds of CaO. The importance of having feeding mate¬ 
rials that are high in calcium is well known. Ames and Boltz (1) have re¬ 
ported on the nitrogen and mineral constitutents of the alfalfa plant; and 
Brown (5), for Connecticut, and Archibald, Nelson, and Bennett (2), for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, have discussed the effects of fertilizers on 
the chemical composition of pasture grasses. Forbes, Whittier, and Collison 
(6) report the mineral nutrients in bluegrass. 

NITROOEM IN AI9ALFA HAY 

Table 4 shows the annual removal of mtrogen by the hay crop for the 4-year 
period. The phosphorus treatment had virtually no effect on the amount of 
nitrogen removed through the hay. With the exception of the crop for 1935, 
the first cutting of hay removed distinctly more nitrogen than did the later 
cuttings. This is due to the reduced yields for the second and third cuttings. 
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7l4» mutual acre yield of nitrogen for the 4-year period is about 220 pounds, 
twO^thirds to three-fourths of which was probably obtained from the at- 
mcM^diere (7). 

Table 5 shows the average percenti^ of nitrogen in the hay from the four 
check plots in comparison with the average for the hay from the four that 
recdve pho^orus. Comparison of the two rows of figures shows that the 
percentage of nitrogen has not been significantly infiuenced by the phosphorus 


TABLE 4 

NUrogtny in pounds to tho oero, removed through alfalfa hay grown with varying phosphorus 

treatmentSy J93S-1938 



IMS 

1936 

1937 

1938 


mmun 

nUBAnOMR 

Cuttingi 

ANlfUAL 

AVBKAOl 


Pint 

Second 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 


0-0-7 

82.5 

80.1 

120.3 

75.4 

117.7 

80.7 

50.9 

116.4 

91.9 

58.2 

218.5 

(M-7 

84.9 

81.0 

123.0 

76.0 

105.0 

77.6 

46.7 

120.8 

84.2 

52.6 

212.9 

0-8-7 

84.1 

80.9 

126.5 

71.2 

115.4 

79.8 

54.4 

132.3 

86.4 

54.1 

221.3 

0-12-7 

86.0 

84.5 

129.2 

73.7 

120.8 

79.4 

53.0 

139.0 

91.6 

59.9 

229.3 

0-16-7 

86.2 

78.9 

128.3 

77,6 

130.7 

81.5 

52.8 

126.4 

98.^ 

53.S 

229.1 

Av. for the four phos¬ 

85.3 

81.3 

127.0 

74.6 

118.0 

79.6 

51.7 

129.6 

90.2 

55.5 

223.1 

phorus treatments 













TABLE 5 

Influence of phosphorus on the percentages of nitrogen in dry alfalfa hay^ 193S-1938 



1935 

1936 


1937 



1938 



fsiTouan 

TaXATMXNT 





Cuttings 





AHlfUAI. 

AVxaAon 


First 

Second 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 


Check (no phos¬ 
phorus) 

2.47 

2.94 

2.64 

2.86 

2.83 

2.73 

2.99 

2.44 

2.95 

2.44 

2.73 

Av. for the four phos¬ 
phorus treatments. 

2.51 

2.95 

2.79 

2.85 

2.95 

2.80 

2.90 

2.63 

i 

2.88 

2.49 

2.77 


treatment. With the exception of the erc^ for 1937, the percentage of nitrogen 
is higher in hay from the second cutting than from either of the other cuttings. 
As hay was comparatively free from weeds and grass, the variations can hardly 
be attributed to impurities in.^thc hay. 

PHOSPHORUS CONTENT OP THE SOIL 

The phosphorus content of this soil in its normalr condition is not above 
the average for this type. Unfortunately, samples were not taken from the 
different plots when the work was started in 1924. Samples were taken in 
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1932, 1935, and 1937 and were analyzed for phosphoric add (Pik)b). tlie 
xeauiti axe shown in table 6. The aveiai^ percentages o^ PiOs for the font 
dxeck plots are slightly higher than those for the two pbts that receive the 
low pb^horus treatment, 0<4~7. Since the 3 deld 8 were virtually the same 
(see table 1), there seems no good reascm for t^. Beginning with the phos- 
idiorus treatment, the phosphorus cont^t of the soil increases slightly with 
increase in the amount of phosphorus supplied. There is, however, no sig¬ 
nificant change in the phosphorus content for the particular treatments over 
the S-year period. 

TABLE 6 


Percentage a} PgOi in air-dry soil from plots receiving varying phosphorus treatments 


mttunn 

TBBATiaCNT 

iUSf ACE SOILS 

SUBSUITACI soa 

1932 

193S 

1937 

1937 

0-0-7 

0.138 

0.129 

0.127 

0.085 

O-t-7 

0.119 

0.125 

0.116 

0.072 

0-8-7 

0.140 

0.149 

0.146 

0.074 

0-12-7 

0.159 

0.158 

0.166 

0.087 

0-16-7 

0.173 

0.162 

0.177 

0 068 


TABLE 7 

pBt total PdCh content^ and total nitrogen content of soil profiles, 1938 samples 


(Air-diy basis) 


DEPTH 

PLOT 6-0-16-7 

PLOT 7—0-0-7 

pH 

PiOi 

N 

pH 

PiOi 

N 

inches 


ptrcesU 

per c«ni 


per cent 

per cent 

0-6 

6.05 

0.171 

0.075 

6.28 

0.140 

0.085 

6-12 

6.50 

0.107 

0.057 

6.40 

0.089 

0.059 

12-18 

6.60 

0.077 

0 034 

6.65 

0.050 

0.026 

18-24 

6.55 

0.086 

0.030 

6.65 

0.050 

0.025 

24-30 

6.65 

0 073 

0.024 

6.55 

0.060 

0.018 

30-36 

6.85 

0.069 

0.025 

5.60 

0.080 

0.017 

36-42 

6.88 

0.086 

0.016 

.— A - 

6.25 

0.096 

0.016 


In an effort to explain the failure of the alfalfa to show a response to ap¬ 
plications of phosporus, the phosphorus content of the soil profile was studied. 
Soil samples were taken from two of the plots (plot 6, 0-16-*7 treatment, and 
plot 7, (M>-7 treatment) at 6-inch intervals to a depth of about 42 inches. In 
taking these samples the roots of alfalfa plants were followed to a depth of 
more than 42 inches where they broke off and could not easily be followed 
further. 

Table 7 shows the pH values, total PsOi content, and total nitrogen content 
of the 6-inch sections of soil from the two pbts. It will be noted that the 
pH tends to increase with depth, though there is slight exception to this m 
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theiower dq>t]is of the plot 7 profile. In plot 6, the P«Oi decreases to the IB- 
inch depth and thereafter is somewhat irregular; in plot 7, it decreases to the 
IB-inch depth, and then Jends to increase to the 42-inch depth. The low 
content at the IB- to SO-inch level of this plot is not accounted for unless it be 
that the roots have especially depleted the supply of phosphorus in this zone. 
The average percentage of PjOs for the plot 6 profile is 0.096, and that for the 
plot 7 profile, 0.081. If the weight of 1 acre of soil to the depth of 42 inches is 
placed at 13,000,000 pounds, the total PsO& content is approximately 10,000 
to 12,500 potmds. Here is an enormous reservoir of phosphorus for the alfalfa 
roots to draw upon. Probably most of the roots extend to a greater depth 
than 42 inches and thus have access to an even larger supply of phosphorus. 

The 1932 surface samples were examined for available phosphorus by the 
Truog method (8), 0.002 N HaSOi, and by the LaMotte-Truog method, but 
no very definite relationship was found between the available phosphorus and 
the phosphorus treatment of the soil. For the Truog method, the results 
varied from about 200 to over 350 p.p.m. By the LaMotte-Truog test, the 
variation was from 125 to 320 p.p.m. 

Although it is certain that a large percentage of the total phosphorus is in 
a slowly available form, it is not at all unlikely that with such an enormous 
reserve there would be an abundance of available phosphorus ‘to supply for 
a good many years the 13 or 14 pounds of PiOs required for each ton of al¬ 
falfa hay. 

Truog (9) has directed attention to a case somewhat similar to the one 
described here. 

The results set forth in this paper must not be taken as the endorsement of 
a policy of using no phosphorus for alfalfa; they show what happened under 
the conditions described for a period of 4 years only. Under other conditions 
and over a longer period of time, the results might well be different. The work 
indicates a need for a more careful study of the mineral requirements of alfalfa 
and also of the nutrient-supplying power of the soil. If, by proper manage¬ 
ment, good crops of alfalfa can be grown continuously for 4 years, there seems 
no good reason why they may not be grown for 8 or even 12 years if we can 
learn more of the nutrient requirements and also learn more about overcoming 
the adverse conditions which may quickly unbalance the best of cultural and 
fertilizer practices. 


SUMMARY 

Alfalfa was grown for 4 years, 1935-1938 inclusive, on ^V-acre plots that 
^had received no phosphorus since 1924, and also on plots that 

received varying amounts of phosphorus annually. No nitrogen was applied, 
except a small amount at the time of seeding; and potash was applied uni¬ 
formly to all plots. 

The 4-year average gave virtually the same yield for the check plots as for 
those that received the highest amount of phosphorus. 
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Anafyiii ci the hay diowed a alight tezidenqir towaxd a higher peeoaiitige 
of pho^phonia in the hay with increase in the amount at phosphonli 
Ihe percentages of nitnagen, ash, DkO, and MgO m the hay wm not aig- 
nificaatly influenced by the amount of phoq^homa ai^Hed. The percentage 
of CaO in, the hay was five to seven times as hi^ as ibt percentage of 

Analysis of the soil taken from the various plots in 1932, 1935, and 1937 
shows a tendency toward a alight increase in the total phosphorus content 
with increase in the amount of phosphorus applied, beginning with the lowest 
application. 

Analysis of profile samples from two of the plots, No. 6, which received the 
maximum phosphorus application, and No. 7, which received no phosphorus, 
shows slightly more phosphorus in the 6-inch layers down to 30 indies for 
plot 6 than for plot 7. 

Calculation of the total phosphorus in the 42-<inch layer indicates a reservoir 
of phosphorus amounting to 10,000 to 12,500 pounds PiOi to the acre. As an 
explanation for the failure of alfalfa to show a re^nse to phosphorus treatment 
in this case, it is suggested that the plants may find here enough available 
phosphorus to produce a maximum crop. 

The results reported here are for tjbe conditions under which the eiqperiment 
was conducted and are not to be taken as endorsing a policy of omitting phos¬ 
phorus from alfalfa fertilizers. Further work along this line is in progress. 
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RATES OF TEMPERATURE CHANGES IN SOILS AT VARIOUS 
MOISTURE CONTENTS* 

H, A. WADSWORTH* 

HofwaU AiHctiUurd ExptHment SkAkn 

Eeoiivtd for pabliotion Novimbor 1938 

In a recent paper* attention was directed to the effect of temperature of the 
environment upon the heat of wetting of two widely differing soils. In this 
work it was indicated that, with a ^ven moisture content, high values for 
the heat of wetting were obtamed when the determination was made at a 
low temperature, and conversely. 

If the heat of wetting of a soil be interpreted as an expression of the kinetic 
energy lost by water when it is adsorbed by the colloidal material upon satura¬ 
tion, it follows that low values for the heat of wetting should be associated 
with soil~-soil-moisture systems close to their capacity for this type of ad¬ 
sorption. Cooling a soil must result m a decrease m the kinetic energy in the 
system, and this reduction of kinetic energy m the cooled system must be 
rectiffed during the process of saturation, with the abnormally high heat of 
wetting results which have been noted. 

From this reasoning and the converse argument from soils at higher tem¬ 
peratures, it would appear that significant modifications in the energy rela¬ 
tions in a soil-soil-moisture system take place during temperature changes. 
For example, with the cooling of a moist soil it would appear that the reduc¬ 
tion of kinetic energy in the moisture within the soil would be associated with 
the evolution of heat, and the warming of a cold soil would be associated 
with an absorption of heat without increase m temperature. Such thermal 
characteristics of relatively dry soils do not easily lend themselves to quantita¬ 
tive determination, but qualitative determinations are simple and convincing. 

EQUIPMENT AND PROCEDURE 

The well-known law of rates of cooling and heating permits such a quali¬ 
tative demonstration. Thus, if an inert, homogeneous body at an initial 
temperature $i be placed in a con^taiit; temperature bath of temperature 6%, 

* 

^ Published with the oonseut of the actinf director of the Hawaii Agricultural Experimant 
StatioB. 

* DrigiMioii engineer. 

* Wadsworth, H. A. 1939 A itucbr of tome factors influencing the heat of wettiBg of 
idDs. 5a<i5^.47 : 385-39a 
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the reduction or increase ci temperature of the body will follow a wdl^^defined 
exponential kw. In usual terms we have, 

- ft.*-'.(A) 

where $o ^ ori|pnal excess or deficiency of temperature of a body over its 
surrounding 

» the instantaneous excess or deficiency of temperature at the end 
of time t 

d » a constant depending upon the thermal characteristics of the 
body. 

It may be assumed that if the experimental set-up is adequate, any de¬ 
partures from the rektionships shown in equation A must be due to thermal 
abnormalities in the materkl under study. Thus, if heat is actually evolved 
during the process of cooling, a hot soil in a cold external bath might show a 
departure from the rektionship in ^4 in the sense that the fall of temperature 
in the soil would be at a slower rate than the kw required. Similarly, with a 
warming soil the rate of soil temperature increase should be slower than the 
kw specifies if heat is actually adsorbed without increase of temperature un¬ 
der such conditions. 

Equation A evidently lends itself well to such studies, since the logarith¬ 
mic form is a stright line: 


logio ** /C — Oi< . (B) 

where K and ai are consolidated constants resulting from the evident manipu- 
ktion. Thus, if the logarithm of the temperature difference at any time t 
is plotted against /, a straight line should result if the simple kw is followed. 
Any departures from such a rectilinear arrangement may be considered to be 
the result of internal thermal effects. 

In the present study the materkl was pkced in a thin-walled pyrex test 
tube, fitted with a tight cork and a certified themometer, reading to O.OS^C. 
This assembly was brought to constant temperature in a water bath and 
allowed to stand at the temperature of the bath for 1 hour At the end of 
this period the tube was quickly transferred to a calorimeter carrying water 
at a desired temperature. In view of the adequate insuktion of the calorim¬ 
eter and the krge amount of water used in it, no measurable change in the 
temperature of the bath was noted during the time of observations. The 
calorimeter was equipped with an accurate thermometer; stirring facilities 
were provided. 

During the actual procedure, zero hour was established on a stop watch at 
the instant the tube was introduced to the water bath. Observations were 
made upon each of the thermometers at minute intervals. The difference 
($t) was noted in each case and the logarithm plotted against the correspond¬ 
ing time /. 
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B£8irLTS 


Inert materials such as water and oven-dry silica sand were used to test the 
application of the law ^ the preset problem and to give evidence of the 
adequacy of the equipment. Results are shown in figure 1. 

A second series of tests was devoted to a preliminary study of £wa soil 
which has already been described.^ One sample was freshly oven dried, 
another was wett^ to maximum field capacity by the suction method of 
Bouyoucos.* Results in figure 2 indicate that the £wa soil, at these ex¬ 
tremes of moisture content, follows the familiar law of thermal transfer. A 
similar test on oven-dry Superior clay loam shows the same relationship 
(fig. 2). 



7>A«f IN Mtm/ns 


Fio. 1. Rate or Txicfeeatube Change 
roE Inert Materials Initially 
Cold. At Dry Silica Sand; 

B, Distilled Water 


Fio 2. Rate or Temperature Change 
POR Soils: At £wa Soil, Oven Dry, 
Warming Curve; B, Superior Clay 
Loam, Oven Dry, Warming Curve; 

C, Ewa Son. AT Maximum Field 
Capacity, Warming Curve 


Abnormalities appear when soils at moisture contents between these limits 
are used. When the Ewa soil, carrying about 8 per cent moisture, was warmed 
to 40**C. and placed in a calorimeter containing water at room temperature, 
the rate of fall of temperature within the soil was much lower than would be 
expected from figures 1 and 2. Moreover, no straight line was obtained. 
A similar form of curve resulted when Ewa soil with 8 per cent moisture 
was cooled to about l(f C. and then warmed by thermal transfer in a calorim¬ 
eter at room temperature. When the Ewa soil carried a moisture content of 

* Wadsworth, H. A. 1938 Some thermal phenomena in a selected Hawaiian soil. SoU 
Sci, 45: 251-262. 

* Bouyoucos, G. J. 1929 A new simple mid rapid method'for determining the moisture 
equivalent of soils and the role of soil colloids on this mmsture equivalent. SoU 5cf. 27: 
233-240. 
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about U per cent, tbeHune general effect was noted. These aeries aie plMted 
biffgase^. 

Sitniisr tesulte were obtained with the Superior day loam. Blgiue 4 pves 
the wanning and coding histories for this sdl at 5 per cent moisture content 



Fr}. 3. Rats or Ckanos or Teicpesatukb or Mom Soils: Af Ewa Soil, Cooliko Cusvs, 
AT 8 Pss Cent Moxstuss; B, Ewa Soil, Wauomo Cusvs, at 8 Pss Csht Moistuss; 

C, Ewa Soa, Wauong Cusvs, at 15 Pss Cent Momuss 
Fxo. 4. Rate or Cbaeos or Temfesatuse or Surssios Clay Loam at 8 Pss Cent 
Moibtuss: a, Wasmino Cusvs; B, Cooliko Cusvs 

DisctrssiON 

The similarity of all the curves obtabed with soils carrying moisture per¬ 
centages between oven-dryness and a point somewhat below maximum field 
capacity draws attenticm to an energy relationship which, as far as is known, 
has escaped reference in the literature. The simplicity of the technic and the 
basic precision in the observations, as evidenced by the smoothness of the 
resulting curves, add emphasis to the belid that the observed phenomenon is 
a reflection of an inherent soil characteristic. 

It is to be noted that the ordinates are functions of temperature difference 
and are not readily translated into measures of heat But in all instances of 
soils at moderate moisture contents, the rate of diange of this temperature 
difference is less than that noted when the soils are absolutely dry or when 
they are wetted above a critical, and as yet unidentified, moisture content. 

The two cases—that is, a codling soil and a warming soil—present two 
different aspects of the same general conception. 

In the cooling soil we have a definite thermal gradient in favor of a flow 
of heat from the soil to the constant tonperature reservoir. The loss in heat 
from the soil, which must result from such a gradient, is reflected in a decrease 
of thermometer reading, but apparently the fall of temperature is not governed 
scdely by the acc^ted law of cooling. In all cases the thermcuneter reading 
falls al a rate slower than simple theory demands. One evident explanation 
lies in the assusiplion that the process of cooling of the soil, per se, results in 
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th^ evolution of heat. If this assumption be made, it is evident that the 
thermometer mtegrates two effects: One of these is the loss of heat in view of 
the thermal gradient; the other is the gab of heat resultmg from cooling. 
In the conventional example of an bert, homogeneous body there is no gab 
of heat by cooling; consequently, any manifestation of such a source of heat 
b a more complex system must reduce the rate-of temperature fall. 

In the warming soil, the situation is reversed, but the observable results 
b temperature change are similar. In this case the thermal gradient is toward 
the soil, and heat flows bto the tube. With an bert material the rate of 
temperature bcrease would be determbed by the law of heating or cooling. 
But another factor complicates the picture when a relatively dry soil is used. 
This appears to be an absorption of heat without change of temperature. 
Consequently some of the heat flowing bto the system under the influence of 
the thermal gradient finds no expression b temperature bcrease, and the 
observed rate of bcrease of temperature is slower than would be expected 
from the simple law. 

The fact that these unexpected thermal effects are evident withb only a 
limited range of soil moisture contents adds credence to the belief that moisture 
between oven dryness and maximum field capacity may be divided between 
two categories, eaxh, of which is governed by its own physical relationships. 
Although this demarcation, if it exists, caimot be drawn from the present work, 
it seems clear that the phenomenon of ''heat of cooling” and the converse 
relationship disappear at a moisture content close to the permanent-wilting 
percentage. It will be recalled that no significant heat of wetting is apparent 
at moisture contents higher than the permanent-wilting percentage.* 

From the present work, no defen^ble conclusion can be reached, with 
respect to the thTermodynamical reason for the phenomena rq[>orted. But this 
unsuspected property of soils is reported at this time, since it may open the 
way to a new approach to studies of soil moisture and surface-energy relation¬ 
ships. The tedmic is simple, and precise results can be readily obtabed. 

SUIOCARY 

Some evidence is offered to support the assumption that the simple cooling 
of a soil generates heat. 

When cold soils are warmed, heat is absorbed without a corresponding 
temperature bcrease. 

Although the moisture limits withb which these phenomena are apparent 
have not as yet been defined, the^e js some evidence that the percentage of 
moisture wit^ the soil mustliS between the maximum field capacity and a 
very bw moisture content if the effect is to be noted. 

The problem was attacked through a study of rates of temperature change 
and a comparison with the dassic law oi cooJbg. 


* See footnote 3. 




EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE MOISTURE-CONTENT- 
SURFACE-FORCE CURVE OF SOIL^ 

H. A. WADSWORTH* 

E<imn Airiculiitfal JSxpmmenf Station 
Rtceivtd for pablkathm December 27,1938 

An expression of the relationship existing between the moisture content 
of a soil and some function of the force with which that moisture is held in 
the soil is of practical value as well as scientific interest. In early work, Shull 
(12) used curves expressing this relation to demonstrate the physical basis 
for the wilting of plants. More recent work with better methods by Puri 
et al. (9), Thomas (13, 14), Edlefsen (5), Alexander and Haring (1), and 
others has demonstrated the validity of Shull’s general conclusions as to the 
shape of the curve, although a quesdon has been raised with respect to its 
detailed interpretation. The argument of the capillary potential (6) centers 
about the same relationship, and Schofield’s (10) newly introduced pF con¬ 
ception is but a simplification of expression for results obtamed in attempts to 
measure the force with which moisture at a specific percentage is held to the 
soil particle. 

From a composite picture of the work done in the field, one is left with the 
impression that the entire range of moisture contents from oven dryness to 
maximum field capacity, or saturation (8), can be expressed by a smooth 
but not mathematically simple curve. Moreover, one gains the idea that 
any soil can be well described by a sii^le curve [or by a double curve (7), if 
both the wetting and drying arms of the so-called hystereds loop are described] 
which is specific for the soil. Fom such a curve one can, supposedly, deter¬ 
mine the soil-^moisture percentage in equilibrium with water vapor over 3.3 
per cent sulfuric add, or other standard concentration, the permanent-wilting 
percentage, the moisture equivalent (11), or the moisture content which would 
be associated with any specified freezing-point depression (10). 

Except for recent work, the common procedure has been to determine soil- 
moisture percentages which ate in equilibrium with specified relative humid¬ 
ities established by sulfuric add solutions in proper concentrations. From 
such figures the corresponding values for surface force can be obtained by 
acceptable relations ^^lom thermodynamics. Early work by Bouyoucos (3) 
and more recent work by Schofield (10) suggest that the freezing-point de- 

*Piibttlhsd with the consent of the acting diioctor, Hawaii Agricultural E]q>eriment 
Ststioou 

*lhigition engine* 
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pmrion for a 8oU mis^t be used to mxpply addittonal pobits for iydi Oimret. 
It b ktemting to note tliat tbe vapor pie»ure methodji become incieibt^il^y 
di&;ult (S) at about the eame point at which dbiervations upon the freemg- 
point depreMioD become practicable. 

THE NEED AND EFFECT OF TEHPEXATnSS CONTROL 

It b evident that temperature control b necessary if vapor pressures are to 
be transbted into terms of rebtive humidities. And in most, if not aU, 
cases the temperatures at which equilibrium has been attained have been 
carefully spedfied. The fact remains, however, that working at a particular 
temperature aeates a special case. It b doubtful, perhaps, whether or not 
small differences in the temperature are important in changing the location of 
the curve within its zone of greatest usefulness, which b near the moisture 
percentage assocbted with the permanent wilting of plants. But at lower 
percentages the posdbility of modiffcadon with temperature appears to be 
highly signiffcant and of considerable theoretical importance. 

Baver and Wlnterkom (2) report that the water-adsorption capacity of 
modified soil materiab in a constantly maintained humidity of 94 per cent 
decreases rapidly as the temperature is increased. Puri, Crowther, and 
Keen (9) in an earlier work report the same effect with three soib of widely 
differing mechanical analysb. These English workers, however, report and 
find significance in differences which are rebtively small compared with those 
reported by the American investigators. On the other hand Vcihmeyer and 
hb colleagues (15) show that the moisture equivalent for each of the soib 
upon which they report is increased by increases in temperature during the 
period of saturation prior to the determination. A simibr result was obtained 
in some unreported work in Hawaii with a local soil. Although such scattered 
observations are inadequate for the formation of a dependabb conclusion, 
they do give some evidence that temperature effects may be marked in modi¬ 
fying the shape and position of the moisture-content—surface-force curve if 
drawn in the conventional form with rebrive humidity on the vertical axb and 
mobture percentage on the horizontal axis. From the limited data avail¬ 
able it would appear that increases in temperature move the curve to the 
left if the corresponding rebtive humidity b less than a certain maximum, 
and to the right if that maximum b mtceeded. 

The present work was designed to verify the conclusions of earlier workers, 
with soib which are entirely different from the materiab previously used, 
and to search for any tendency for such mobture-content—surface-force curves 
to cross when drawn at different temperatures. 

EQUIPIIENT, METHODS, AND RESULTS 

In thb work a return was made to the early methods of Shull (12) in which 
saturated solutions of inorganic salts were used to establbh and maintain 
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ipo dfiwl hti mic U t tes* Iirt c n iaticiaEl Critical Tabks and supportisig references 
give the faumidities estabHriied by many salts at different temperatuies. 

CcmtiiiuouB agitation of surplus reagents for long periods in the reservoirs 
of good 8-inch desiccators provided assurance that saturation had been ef¬ 
fected. In every case a supply of undissolved salt reniained in the bottom of 
the desiccator after such treatment. 

Two soils Wjcre used: lateritic soil from^ the Ewa district of Oahu, already 
described (16), and Superior clay loam. Since both the drying arm and the 
wetting arm of the curves are of mter^t, some samples of ea^ soil were oven- 
dried as a preliminary to introduction to the desiccators, and others were 
wetted to maximiini Md capacities by the suction method (4). After such 
preliminary treatments samples were weighed into small, tared aluminum 
boxes and admitted to the desiccators. Determinations were made in dupli¬ 
cate. Thus each desiccator carried eight boxes. Since tiering was necessary 
to petmit the packing of eight boxes in the available space, a reversal of pack¬ 
ing was effected at each opening of the desiccators. 

Three temperatures were maintained. One of these was the temperature 
of the tap water in the laboratory, which under conditions of steady flow held 
a temperature close to 25.6®C. throughout the run. Another series was held 
at 40®C. in a water bath with conventional temperature control. In this case 
losses of water by evaporation were automatically replaced from an inverted 
flask. The third series was stored in an electric refrigerator. Here the 
temperature control was not so effective as in the other two cases. Frequent 
observations upon this temperature gave a value of about 8®C. 

In the hot series and the room temperature series desiccators were com¬ 
pletely submerged in their water baths to avoid temperature gradients within 
the air space above the surfaces of the solutions. Since the desiccators tended 
to float, lead masses were placed on the covers. It is evident that great care 
is necessary if this procedure is used. A generous use of sealing material and 
a careful rubbing out of all air bubbles between the desiccator and its cover . 
are essential. 

Desiccators were opened as infrequently as possible. Within 6 weeks, equi¬ 
librium weight had been reached by all samples. Equilibrium was said to 
exist when a weighmg box lost less than 0.5 mgm., on a 3-gm. sample, within 
1 wedc. Samples were then dried m a standard oven at llO^C., and the mois¬ 
ture contents were detersnined as usual. The duplicate samples provided 
acceptable checks. The greatest difference lay in the two samples on the 
drying arm in the cold series of the Ewa soil at the highest humidity. Here 
the difference between tit dupKcatis was 0.79 per cent moisture. The other 
duplicates, particularly in the lower humidities, provided much better checks. 

Results in simplified form are given in table 1. The moisture percentage 
given is the average of the duplicates. 

The data in table 1 are given in gmphic form in figure 1. Although such 
curves, drawn throu|^ but three points, do not laid themselves to detaSeji 
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TABUS 1 

SoH wiih v t try in^ h9Hi$iSii(9t fotyin£ 



SWA ton 

•OfSUOS CLAY MAK 


55^ 

Uoigbatt 

lioiiturt 

•ALT 


Dryiaf tnn 

Wfttiiifarm 

Orjiac Am 

Wcttbit Am 


Hftm 

rw CMl 

>ir c»fif 

ttfmu 

pmtm4 



Has€Hesi40.(rC.) 


96.3 

17.06 

16.14 

6.02 

4.68 


g9.0 

9.70 

8.33 

4.13 

3.05 

KNOi 

74.7 

5.09 

4.24 

3.06 

2.46 

NftCl 

Room kmpe^Qtme (35.<rc.) 

97.1 

WBSM 

16.82 

7.08 

5.24 

x«so« 

93.5 


12.13 

4.96 

3.88 

KNQi 

62.0 

IKeH 

3.34 

2.94 

2.27 

NH«NQi 


CMsmesiS^C,) 


97.9 

20.20 

18.36 

12.02 

7.04 

K 1 SO 4 

86.6 

15.36 

11.76 

5.12 

3.96 

KQ 

75.3 

7.50 

5.66 

3.97 

3.04 

NaQ 



Tm, 1. CmtvHs or Sons at Vasxous 

ttenumts: Hot Riontf, KfC.; Rook TncmtATOiB, 2rC.; Colo, 8*C. 
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quantitative interpretations, there is considerable evidence that temperature 
is hig^ important in determining the poridon of the moisture-content— 
surface-force curve. The curves for the £wa soil give promise of coincidence 
at humidites lower than the limit of the present work and, by extrapolation, 
give some evidence of crossing somewhere in the higher humidities, as has been 
suggested. 

The rdlationdiip is not so clear with-Superior clay loam. When this soil 
is used, a reduction of temperature below room temperature appears to be 
much more significant in locatmg the curve than is an increase above room 
temperature. Moreover, there seems to be no marked evidence that the 
curves for the higher temperatures would cross the curve obtained from the 
cold series. 

No explanation can be given for the unexpected shape of the **co\d” curve 
with the £wa soil Here, on both the wetting and drying arms, the curves 
lose their characteristic convex ^pe. In view of the similarity of the mois¬ 
ture percentages for the duplicate results, it seems probable that this effect 
is not due to error. 

It should be noted that the two soils differ in several important respects. 
£wa soil is lateritic, composed largely of particle sizes witibin the silt and 
clay groups, and is high in weathered iron and aluminum compounds. The 
Superior soil is relatively coarse-grained and carries a clay separate relatively 
ridb in compounds of silica. 


SUMMARY 

Some evidence is presented to support the belief that the position of the 
surface-force—^moisture-content curve over a considerable range depends 
upon the temperature at which the relations are noted. 

In general, a lowering of the temperature at which the determination is 
made, within certain limits, increases the moisture content of a soil in equi¬ 
librium with a specified relative humidity. 

With one of the soils studied there is some evidence that the curves cross 
at a relatively high hiunidity. 

With Superior clay loam a reduction of the temperature below normal 
room temperature seems to be more effective in shifting the curve than is a 
corresponding increase above room temperature. 
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STUDIES m ELECTRODIALYSIS OF SOILS: IV. EFFECT OF TEM- 
fERATURE, pH VALUE, AND DEGREE OF ALKALIZATION 
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Recaived for publication December 14.1937 

It has been diown (5) that the rate of electrodialysis of soils depends to some 
extent on the nature of the replaceable base. This was ascribed to the differ¬ 
ences in the ionization of the various bases on the surface. It is also well 
known that the amount of alkali coming out gradually decreases as the electro¬ 
dialysis proceeds. Obviously, therefore, the soil reaction must play an impor¬ 
tant part in controlling the speed of electrodialysis. The difference in the 
speed of electrodial 3 rsis of Ca and Na ions also suggested the possibility of 
separating these ions from soils of varying degree of alkalization. The object 
of this Investigation was to gather exzct information on these points. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Electrodialysis was conducted in the cell with the rotating cathode pre¬ 
viously described (3). Soils of varying pH value and degree of alkalization 
were prepared from the H-soil by neutralization with appropriate amounts of 
various alkalies or mixtures of NaOH and Ca(OH)s. In preparing soils at 
different pH values, the amount of alkali was kept constant, the amount of soil 
being varied. Current was kept at 0.1 ampere throughout the experiment, 
and the alkali displaced was titrated every half hour. The results are graphi¬ 
cally represented in figure 1, the total alkali recovered being plotted against 
successive time intervals in every case. It is seen that the rate of electro¬ 
dialysis increases with the increase in pH value. This increase in rate, how¬ 
ever, is generally confined to the first half hour, after which the various curves 
show virtually the same relative shift at different time intervals. This is 
easily comprehensible when it is remembered that the pH value decreases as 
the electrodialysis proceeds, so that the rate of recovery tends to equalize in 
time. 

The difference in the rate of recovtay of the various ions is well brought 
out by these curves. This suggested the possibility of separating exchangeable 
bases by electrodialr^sis. Separation of fuetals by electrodialysis using the 
principle of graded potential is well known. An application of the same prin¬ 
ciple is the polarographic method of analyris. Polarographiq current-voltage 
curves have been discussed before (4). Thb application of the same principle 
to the quantitative separation of exchangeable bases is rather limited, because 
low voltages required i<x such 8q>aiEtion8 are not possible in the case qf soils 
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OB aocomit of tlie c rtwm dt y kiw oondactivity of toil mapmdamf BUdi am 
admit coxreaU of the cider of a few microamperes under these dbtumitaaoei. 
There isi however^ the possibility that at low current densitiei a sq)aratUHi of 
the moBOfvaieiit and divalent bi^ mi^^t be effected It was felt that even 
if the iepaxati<m wm not completCi a knowledge of the magnitude of the differ¬ 
ences would be of great interest in dealing with scdls having varyii^ ratios of 
exchangeable Na/Ca. 

Degree of alkalisation is defined as the percentage of exchangeable Na on 
the total exchangeable bases. Its utility in characterizing alkali sdls has been 
discussed in a previous publication (1). In discussion of the bdiavior of such 
soils elsewhere (2), the hypothesis was put forward that the toxicity of 



soils was largely due to the deficiency of Ca under highly alkaline conditions. 
It was fdt that the electrodialysis of such soils might throw light on the avail¬ 
ability of Ca in them. As a preliminary to this study, the rate of electrodialy- 
us of a Na-soil was determined by the use of low currents. It was found that 
66 to 70 per cent of the total exchangeable Na could be removed in 19 hours 
with a current of 0.005 ampere. The use of lower currents was not considered 
feaable. Since electrodialysis at low current densities is likely to spread over 
a long period, involving a large volume of the electrodialyzate and necessitating 
several titrations, the alternative method of estimating Na gravimetricahy was 
also considered. A comparison with the values obtained by simple titrations 
as hydroxide, showed that the gravimetric method gave essentially similar 
results, and as the soils contained no bases other than those under considera- 
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tioiiy ibnpk titmtioos cf the dectrodklyeate fmnidied all the information 
b this coimec^ 

^ TwoBeriesof Boiis, oneatpH?and^theotheratpH9, of varymgdegreesof 
aBcaUzataon were prepared for this study. Current was maintained at 0.005 
ampere in every case throughout the ^cperiment, which lasted for 33 hours. 
The sdl was fost freed from exchangeable bases by treatment with 0.05 N 
HCl and then shaken for 48 hours with*varying ratios of NaOH/Ca(OH)t, the 
total quantity of alkali being kept constant. In the two series, 52 and 78 
m.e. of total ftlkali per 100 gm. of soil were used to obtain soils at pH 7 and pH 9 
respectively. These quantities were determined from the titration curves of 
the soil. The final pH values differed slightly from 7 and 9, but the variations 


TABLE 1 

Rfcmmy ef bases by deOroUoXysis of {Na + Ca)-soiU at different degrees of atkaUeation^ at pH 7, 
and with current density of OjOOS ampere 


DEOmOV AUEAU- 
tktma.,.per cent 

15.40 

23.07 

30.77 

38.46 

53.84 

69.23 

84.61 

Tfane intervAli 

Na 

Ca 

Na 

Ca 

Na 

Ca 

Na 

Ca 

Na 

Ca 

Na 

Ca 

Na 

Ca 

kenrt 

m,$. 

m.e. 

m.e, 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e 

m.e. 

m.e. 

M.«r 

m.e. 

m.e. 

i 

2.19 

1.20 

1.53 


ns 

la 

1.16 

0.60 

2J2 

Q.40 

1.98 

0.60 



1 

0.44 

1.10 

1.79 

EE3 

2.31 


1.71 

EE 

2.19 

0.60 

2.10 

0.40 

3.21 


li 


1.10 


1.10 

1.12 

tWirt] 


0.80 

2.52 

0.60 

2.27 

0.30 

3.16 

0.20 

2 

.... 

1.00 


1.20 



1.76 

0.60 

0.88 

0.50 

D^} 

0.70 

1.90 

0.20 

2i 




wrg 



EE 

0.60 

1.12 

0.30 

1.51 

0.40 

2.05 

0.40 

3 


0.70 


0.80 


1.20 

l.OS 



0.60 

1.30 

0.50 

1.41 

0.20 

3i 


0.80 




1.30 

LURiJ 


0.21 

0.50 

0.85 

0.40 

2.12 

0.30 

4 


0.90 


0.90 


flol 


1.10 


0.70 

0.65 

10.20 

2.19 

0.10 

4J 


0.90 




0.80 




0.40 

EE 

0.10 

2.20 

0.20 

5 


0.80 






SB 

... 

0.70 

0.40 

0.40 

1.78 

0.30 

Si 


0.70 


0.90 




HE 


0.60 

0.18 

0.80 


0.50 

Total. 

2.63 



IQ 





21 



B 


2.40 


were not considered significant for the purpose of this experiment. The re¬ 
sults are given in tables 1 and 2. It will be seen that as the degree of alkaliza¬ 
tion increases, the amotmt of Na in the electrodialyzate increases, and the 
amount of Ca decreases. 

The practical significance of these values will be clear from figure 2, in which 
the ratio Ca/Na in the entire electrodialyzate is plotted against degree of 
alkalization. The two curves are essentially similar, but at the higher pH 
values probably the i'mi x'tctio is reached at a lower degree of alkalization than 
at the lower pH value. How the deficiency of Ca in soils of high alkalimty, 
which is reflected in the low Ca/Na ratio in the electrodialymte, may affect 
the crq> yidd is brou^t out by the curve showing the relation between degree 
of alkalization and yield of wheat The observations on yield trials refer to 
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A twteiialioii bm (Mcntgoowy) hairi^ a ftoQ quite dUtamt (MtAAdbrn 
Hied for ehttrodelyriA Die itrikiag similarity of the cntvai the 

iact tluU the fttadatneAtal caose of iidertiUty k alkaH soib Bes in t^ 
oi available Ca. It Is not unlikely that ele^odialysisat low current denritiles 
aright fumiah a useful method d finding the rdarive availability ol dBfimnt 
ions, espedatty in alkali sotls in which deteiency of Ca is an important limitSt^g 
factor In crop yidd. Electrodialysis may be taken as ordinary dial>ris or 
<B£hrion of ions speeded up by electric current. The smaU^ the current, the 
nearer the process will approadi ordinary diffusion and hence natural condi¬ 
tions. As has been mentioned, however, it is not practicable to reduce the 
current much below 0.005 ampere. « 


TABLE 2 

Rtcamy tf boat by tUdrodialyfis tf (Na -{- Ca)~soih at diferent degreei c/ aUkdiMtion, 
at pB 9, and with currant density of0.005 ampere 


uosn OV AUCAU- 
SAtftai... MMi 

15.40 
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Tfane iBUrT«]t 

N» 

Ca 
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Na 

Ca 

Na 

Ca 

Na 
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2.89 

0.40 

2.70 

0.30 

1.90 

1.80 

1.69 

0.90 

1.70 

0.25 

1 

1.89 

0.50 

2.30 

0.50 

2.46 

1.14 

2.03 

0.50 

2.36 

0.25 

ii 


1.20 

2.25 

0.40 

1.92 

1.15 

2.10 

1.00 

2.53 

0.55 

2 


1.20 

1.60 

0.50 

2.20 

0.85 

2.15 

0.50 

2.85 

0.85 

2} 


1.20 

1.40 

0.80 

1.75 

0.80 

1.80 

1.10 

1.90 

0.60 

3 

.... 

1.20 

0.80 

1.60 

t52 

1.00 

1.65 

0.85 

2.10 

0.20 

3i 

.... i 

ffllTl 

0.75 

IKiM 

1.55 

0.70 

1.53 

1.00 

2.00 

0.25 

4 

.... 

0.90 

0.36 

1.20 

1.60 

0.70 

1.93 

0.60 

2.20 

0.25 

4» 


HTTil 

0.25 

1.20 

1.50 

0.80 

1.85 

0.50 

2.00 

0.25 

5 


1.20 

0.35 

1.00 

1.17 

0.75 

1.98 

0.30 

1.60 


5* 

.... 

1.10 

^1 

1.20 

l.SO 


1.72 

0.30 

2.10 


Total. 

4.78 

10.80 



19.07 







In the course of this investigation, a question of considerable interest arose 
with regard to the interrelation between monovalent and divalent bases in the 
exchange complex. If an ordinary soluble add is neutralized partly with 
Ca(OH)f and partly with NaOH, the resulting mixture is exactly the same 
whether the one or the other alkali is used first for neutralization. It was of 
interest to know whether soil addoid would bdiave in a similar manner. 
In a heterogeneous mass like the soil, it would appear at first sight not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that the base added first might be the last to come out 
in the electrodialyzate. On the other hand, if the exchangeable bases held on 
the surface are mobile, the soil would behave like any ordinary buffer mixture 
and there would be no distinction r^ardless of which alkali was added first 
The ^)eed of dectrodialysis dt a (Na + Ca)-soil seemed to offer a promising 
means of throwing light on this question. 
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A oott^dctdy neutralized with NaOH and shaken 

to 24 hesm. An equivalent amount of di(OH)s or Mg(OH)t was then added, 
followed by ahaking to another 24 hours. Another set of soils, in which the 
order of addition of hydroxides was reversed, was similarly prepared. The 
fin al pH value of the soil was approximately 6.70 in each case. The soils 
w^ then dectrodialyzed by means of a current of 0.1 ampere. The results 
given in table 3 show virtually no difference in the rate of electrodialysis to 
Na, Ca, and Mg in the two sets of experiments. The exchangeable bases, 
therefore, exist in dynamic equilibrium, and the soil buffer behaves in this 
respect like an ordinary soluble buffer mixture. 

In most work on electrodialysis, no notice is taken of the temperature. It 
is, however, recognized that too high a temperature should be avoided because 
of the possible side effects. In studying the effect of various factors on the 
rate of electrodialysis, it is necessary to know the exact part played by tem- 


TABLE 3 

Recovery of hoses by deeffodialysist as effected by the order of their addition to soil 


TXKl 

•on. nXPABBO BY 
AODiiro C«(OH)i 
roxxowxD BY NaOH 

•on. PBBPAXK) BY 

ADomo NaOH 
roxxowBO BY Ca(OH)i 
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ABDIKO llg(OH)t 
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roLLOWXo BY li4(0H)a 
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M.i. 
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17.42 
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12.40 

1.80 

14.56 

2.44 
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3.80 
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3.32 

2.68 

3.28 

1.42 
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2.20 
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0.94 


0.72 

2.58 

1.80 

1.30 

1.52 

1.38 

4 

, 


0.58 

2.12 

0.46 

1.24 

0.02 

1.78 

5 


2.30 


2.36 


1.14 


1.16 

Total.. 

22.16 

15.14 

20.48 

13.38 

17.94 

ms 

19.10 

8.96 


perature. If the variations with temperature are large, the latter should be 
controlled; on the other hand, if the effect is insignificant, such precautions 
may not be necessary. 

For this study single-base soils were electrodialyzed to 2 hours at different 
temperatures, a current of 0.1 ampere being used. The perforated copper 
funnel forming the anode was surrounded by a glass funnel around which water 
of the required temperature was circulated. The variations in temperature 
could be kept within 2^« by this simple device; this was quite satisfactory for 
the purpose of this investigation. For higher temperatures a supplementary 
electric heater was inw^ed in the soil suspension. The results, plotted in 
figure 3, show that th8rt is perhaps an optimum temperature, somewhere about 
30^0., at which the rate of electrodialysis is the highest. This maximum is 
most prominent in the case of Ca-soiL It is difficult to find ttny valid cause 
to the maxima, especially as the magnitude of the difference does not Mow 
any definite order, thou|^ the convexity occurs at virtually the same tern- 
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pensture ia ail cases. The results, however, are so regular that any possibility 
of dde effects even at high temperatures seems toberuledout Itis clear from 
these results that the effect of temperature on the rate of electrodialysis, on 
the whole, is so sli^t that no ccmtrol this factor appears necessary. 

SUUMARY 

Mectrodialysis of soils at different pH values and varying degrees of alkaliza¬ 
tion has been studied. The rate of electrodialysis increases with the increase 
in pH value. 

The variations in the ratio of Ca/Na in the electrodialyzate of alkali soils 
fit in with the hypothesis that the cause of infertility in such soils lies in the 
deficiency of available Ca. 

The rate of electrodialysis reaches a madmum at about 30^C., but the effect 
of temperature, on the whole, is slight. 
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